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Special te The Worker 


A Great Fighter 
Sends Us His 
Last Testament 


[This letter from Alfred Wag- 
enknecht, veteran fighter for a 


Socialist America was printed in-- 


the Daily Worker Aug. 22, four . 
days before his death. He en- 
closed $50. It ‘is the last political 
testament of a great fighter. 


o ° a 


CHICAGO. 
Editor, Daily Worker: 

There is some lamenting like 
“I worked 10 years in the Party 
and look what I got!” There are 
those who, shocked, are stand- 
ing still as if a bit paralyzed. 
Others contribute ‘to the discus- 
sion by writing, the thousands 
who read it and who gather in 
meetings for animated debates, 
and some of these just think 
and talk and talk and think. 


What is very essential at the 
moment is to do something. We 
need to increase the influence ° 
and strength of our Party. Of 
course we face grave difficulties, 
must open our minds to new 
conceptions regarding the years. 
But this does not mean we 
should lie down and die. It 
means we need to give more of 
ourselyes than. ever before. In 
the course of correcting mis- 
takes we must simultaneously 
engage in struggle and main- 
tain and strengthen our instru- 
ments of struggle. 


There are no stop signals on 
the road to Socialism. As mat- 
ters stand today what we have 
is acceleration, gathering mo- 
memtum. You have given a 
hand to get what we have got- 
ten down the years, and no mat- 
ter how much you may grieve 
about shortcomings you helped 
humanity to arrive at tke ad- 
vanced position it is in today, 
phenomenally strong, driving 
forward to the new world. If 
you do not believe this, or do 


not have it constantly in mind — 


(and the two are twins), if you 


are indeed ailing. 
I have given 55 years to our 
movement, The difference be- 
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“They All Love Him Now’ 
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An Anti-Com munist Pays 


Tribute to a 


By JOSEPH NORTH 


TO LABEL a man is to 
libel him, for no identifica- 
tion tag can be large enough 
to catch him in his fullness 
and in his variety. That 
came to mind 
as I read Eric 
Bentleys mov- 
ing tribute to 
his friend Ber- 
told Brecht, the 
great German 

ramatist, best 
known in this 
country today 
for his wor 
“The Three 
Pennv Opera.” 
Bentley is the drama critic of the 
New Republic and he mourned 
the passing of Brecht, “our lead- 
ing dramatist,” who was, Bentley 
writes, “the most fascinating man 
I have ever met.” 

I was especially struck by the 
critic's sentence: “He was a Com- 
munist, and I am anti-Commu- 
nist, but I do not think people 
on my side have understood him 
very well.” That, and Bentley’s 
satisfaction that “the friendship 
was given precedence over the 
enmity.” 

It is my notion that people 
on Bentley's side never under- 
stood Brecht very well because 
too many people in today’s world 


member what Eugene V. Debs 


said; “The heart of a revolution- 


Com nunist 


don intellectual and moral blink- 
ers instinctively when thev hear 
that a man is a Communist. 

It is one of the many evil 
fruits of the shibboleth which 
says a believer in socialism is 
somehow a creature of a differ- 
ent breed, and they look upon 
him much as Cotton Mather 
must have scanned the face of a 
Salem housewife accused of 
witchcraft, conjecturing when 
she last communed with Beel- 
zebub. 

* 


IT SPEAKS well, indeed, of 
Bentley that he can judge Brecht 
as he does. He told how Brecht 
played “a large, perhaps inordi- 
nate” part in his life and de- 
sc his last conversation with 
the German just two months ago, 
— Brecht had had a heart at- 
tack. 


“We talked of this and that— 
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|| Okay Stevenson-Kefauver Ticket 


AFL-CIO Le 


Active Election Drive. 
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Moritat”—that dolefully haunting 
melody from Brechts Three 
Penny Opera which you may by 
now have heard over the radio. 
Bentley spoke of “My Fair Lady” 
as a possibility for the East Ber- 
lin theatre Brecht directed. 
* c 

AND he described Brecht ris- 
ing from his chair, despite - his 
weakness, “and with all the cor- 
rect, very German and bourgeois 
graciousness that was essentially 
his to shake me by the hand.” 
Bentley cannot forget, he says, 
that when he told Brecht how 
George Bernard Shaw's plays 
were being edited and cut now 
that he was dead, Brecht said, 
smiling, “One must never die.” 

But Brecht is dead today, and 
one of his many splendid works 
lives on in the Theatre de Lys 
downtown where Mac the Knife 
has been philosophizing these 
many months. And Bentley is 
praising the playwright whom he 
deems the world’s best. And, 
simultaneously, wondering how 
his friend could have been a 
Communist. 


* 

IT WAS good that the anti- 
Communist personally knew the 
Communist in the flesh, knew 
him as well as his works. No 


of Louis Armstrong singing the 


(Continued on Page 13) 
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FOREST PARK, Pa.—The merged labor movement will organize 


an aggressive election campaign this year on issues, on congressional 


and local candidates and also on the Presidential race. This is the pic- 
ture emerging from the meeting of the AFL-CIO executive council here, its third 
since the merger last December. The council, after an all-day debate, voted to recom- 
mend endorsement of the Stevenson-Kefauver : ticket to the AFL-CIO general board 


which is scheduled to meet in 
Chicago, Sept. 12. The board 
has about 140 members and in- 
cludes the heads of all affiliated 


unions plus the council members. 


Two votes were taken by the 
council on endorsement. The 
first test was on whether the 
AFL-CIO should approve any 
ticket at all. The balloting on 
this key issue, which caused 
most of the debate, resulted in 
14 of the 24 council members 
present voting for endorsement: 
8 voting against; and 2 abstain- 
ing. 

Aiter this question was clear- 
ed there was a second vote on 
whether to endorse Stevenson 
and Kefauyer. On this, three 
council members shifted. The 
tally was I7 members for; 5 
against; 2 abstaining. 

George Meany and William 
Schnitzler, president and secre- 
tary-treasurer of the AFL-CIO, 
were the two abstainecs on both 
votes. 

7 

THOSE WHO voted to favor 
a policy of endorsement of a 
ticket were: Walter Reuther, 
anto; Emil Rieve, textile; Wil- 
liam C. Doherty, letter-carriers; 
Jacob Potofsky, mens clothing; 
James B. Carey, electrical; David 
Dubinsky, ladies garment; Jo- 
seph Curran, maritime, George 
Harrison, railway clerks; Wil- 
liam C. Birthright, barbers: L. S. 
Buckmaster, rubber; Joseph D. 
Keenan, electrical; Richard F. 
Walsh, stage-hands; and David 
McDonald, steelworkers. 

Those against ‘any endorse- 
ment at all were: A. Philip Ran- 
dolph, pullman porters; Harry 
tre Bates, bricklayers; William 
L. MeFetridge, building serv- 
ice; Dave © Beck, | teamsters; 
Maurice A. Hutcheson, carpen- 
ters; Herman Winter, bakers; 
James C. Petrillo, musicians; and 
Charles MacGowan, _ boiler- 
makers. 

When the second tally was 
taken on whether to approve 
the Stevenson - Kefauver ticket, 
MacGowan, Winter and Petrillo 
moved over to vote this time 
with the majority. 

Meany, in a press conference, 
indicated that approval of the 
Stevenson - Kefauver ticket did 
not mean tying labor to the 
Democratic Party itself. 

* 


RANDOLPH, in his two nay — 
votes, was apparently influenced 
by dissatisfaction with the civil 
rights stand of the Democratic 
Party. The others who opposed 
any endorsement at all report- 
edly included several who favor 
Stevenson and Kefauver but felt 
labor should avoid a_ partisan 
stand; several who are pro- 
Republican; and others» who 
wanted to avoid a pro-Demo- 
cratic position in view of the 
anti-labor role of Rep. Graham - 
Barden, Dixiecrat who heads the 
House Labor Committee, and of 
others like him. a eae 

A report of the AFL-CIO 
Committee on Political Educa- 
tion outlined an 


ilies, and to 
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Labor Day in Detroit 


By WILLIAM ALLAN 


| DETROIT. — The great power and strength of organiz- 
ed labor;‘marching on Labor Day for its demands, will be 

on display here Sept. 3 and watching it from the reviewing ] 
stand ‘will be Adlai Stevenson, Democratic candidate for 
President. This is significant from the viewpoint that he will 


see over 100,000 workers, Negro 
and white, men and women, march 
past waving a sea of slogans that 
cover demands for peaceful use of 
the atom, full backing for the 
U. S. Supreme Court decision on 
desegregation, increased jobless 


payments to Michigan 230,000 idle, 


and for the defeat of the General 
Motors choice of candidates, Eisen- 


STEVENSON 


hower-Nixon nationally and Mayor 
Cobo for Governor in Michigan 
In other towns and cities of 


Michigan the workers will march} 


on Labor Day, hold meetings, 
have picnics, where speakers will 
tell of the history of this day and 
where labor has to go from here. 
Stevenson will speak at some of 
these besides speaking to the mul- 
titude in Detroit's historic Cadillac 


Square. 
On the platform will be 


and CIO unionists, together with’ 


characterizes the administration of 
Governor Sherwin Williams as a 
“concentration of stupidity” which 
«should-age cleaned out.” 

The Williams administration 
which has been backed by labor 
and the Negroes and poor farmers 


has been battling against corpora- 


tion stooges in the legislature ever 
since Williams. became governor. 

The lineup in the House of Rep- 
resentatives is 51 labor - backed 
Democrats (7 of whom are Ne- 
groes) to 59 Republicans. In the 
State Senate, are 13 labor-backed 
Senators to 23 GOPers. Labo has 
been able on some issues such as 
FEPC to win some young Repub- 
licans to vote with them. 

This election, Nov. 2, may re- 
turn a progressive majority in the 
House, which could mean a good 
chance for labor and the people's 
legislative program to get through. 

That program includes higher 
workmen’s . compensation, lower 
taxes fer the corporations, im- 
proved FEPC, aid to the farmers, 


elimination of anti-labor, strike- 


breaking laws. 
No wonder C. E. Wilson wants 


Lansing cleaned out, as he sees the 


possibility of this happening. 
* 


UAW PRESIDENT Walter 
Reuther has added another 


’ 


: 


thought: 


| “Now in the eleventh vear of the 


Atomic Age, an effective U. S. 


foreign policy aimed at establish- 
ing peace and disarmament de- 


On civil rights, Reuther says, 


Negro and farm leaders and New; !abor betrays its rights to leader- 


Deal forces, the coalition that seeks| shi 
to return the ways and programs of | Bil 


the New Deal. 
_ 


P when the protection of the 


nority condemned to second @lass 


| citizenship by both political par- 


A TREMENDOUS DRIVE is/ties acting in collusion, And de- 


opening here led by the giant cor- 
orations, particularly the Big 
hree of auto, General Motors, 


Ford, and Chrysler to capture the 


= gong and legislature. 
of GM and of “bird-dog”’ ill-fame, 
has. high praise for Cobo and 


Wilson, former president 


fiance of the highest court of the 


land goes on,-denial of the right 


to vote by trickery, by economic 
boycott and by violence ranging up 
to murders that go unpunished. 


indictment of reaction’s McCarthy- 
ite attack on peoples rights and 


liberties by repeating in a Labor 
Day statement the McCarthyite 
falsehoods about the “free world” 
being menaced by “the counter- 


unemployment benefits, improved 


taxes for the consumer, higher| 


revolutionary forces of Communist 
imperialism.” 
* 

SPEAKERS here Labor Day, in- 
cluding Reuther are expected to 
hit hard and heavy at the Chicago 
compromise plank in the Demo- 


of Rights is denied to a mi-| 


He lessens the impact of this 


‘cratic platform on _ civil rights. 


Widespread criticism among labor 
and Negro leaders and rank and 


filers has been prevalent here since 


the convention. Reuther who 
fought hard for putting the Su- 
preme Court decision and imple- 
mentation of it into the Democrat's 
plattorm, is expected to bear down 
heavily on this. 
Thousands of banners will call 


‘for outright repeal of the Taft- 


pends upon maintaining full pro-} Hartley Act, for building of schools 


AFL| duction and full .employment.” 


‘and housing. Michigan’s labor U.S. 
Senator Pat McNamara will speak 
on this aspect of labor’s demands 
in the 1956 elections, 

Thus —— Labor Day 
parades are a dress rehearsal and 
mobilization for the work of a mil- 
ion unionists and their friends and 
families this year, in the decisive 
1956 election. 

Adlai Stevenson couldn’t have 
picked a better day and a better 
place to kick off in a big way the 
campaign to oust the Cadillac Cab- 
‘inet and its grip on the lives and 
future of the American people. 


p THE WEEK IN LABOR AFFAIRS 


© Cest of Living 


at Peak 


© Paeckingheouse Votes Strike 


THE COST of living set a 
record high for July for the sec- 
ond. straight month, the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics reports. An 
even higher mark for August is 
predicted. Walter Reuther of the 
Auto Workers pressed labor’s de- 
mand for a government investiga- 
tion of prices and profiteering. 

* 


STRIKE votes have been au- 
thorized by the United Packing- 
house Workers and Amalgamat- 
ed Meat Cutters as negotiation 
for new contracts with the big 
employers got nowhere. Contract 
expiration date is Sept. 1. 

+ 

THE United Steelworkers and 
Reynolds Metal Co. settled the 
26-day strike at nine plants, help- 
ed by the Federal Mediation 
Service, which said the new 
three- pact adds up to a 
45.6 cent package for the 8,500 
workers involved. 


-. to work 


employed in Michigan whose un- 
employment benefits were not 
improved by a hostile GOP legis- 
lature. | | 

a i> 


_ ADLAI STEVENSON will star 
as the main speaker at the an- 
nual Labor Day celebration Sept. 
3 in Detroit. The AFL-CIO will 
sponsor the event and several 
hundred thousand unionists and 
others are expected to turn up. 
* | 
STRIKE ballots for members 
of the non-operating unions on 
the nation’s railroads are due to 
be returned no later than Sept. 
7. The companies want to cut 
wages, while the unions seek a 
25-cent wage increase. About 
750,000 workers are affected, in- 
cluding the shop crafts, tele- 
graphers, clerks, maintenance 
and others. . ; 


EIGHT thousand of the 10,- 


000 Packard Division employes — 


of the Studebaker-Packard Corp. 
not be called back 


the deal where- 
by Curtiss-Wright Corp, saved 


Of tiese™ 
ye rer 


workers. 
| * | 
PRESIDENT Eisenhower's ap- 
pointees on the National Labor 
Relations Board have. rewritten 
the Taft-Hartley Act to give it a 
still greater 
union” bias, it was charged by 
Sen. Wayne Morse (D-Ore). 


*: 

THE Communications. Work- 
ers Union and Western Electric 
Co. came to an agreement on a 
new one-year contract for the 18,- 
000 telephone installers provid- 
ing for a | ge wa 
eight to 12 cents an hour, more 
holidays, and other gains. The. 
old pact expired Aug. 18 but no 
strike was called while talks 


went on, , 
* 


—Your Money and Your Life 


Some Aircraft Economics 


By Labor Research Association 


AIRPLANES increasingly 


| dominate major mili 


rocurement in the $40 bil- 
ion annual arms budget. 


Congress this year voted 
more funds for bombers than 
Defense Secretary Wilson had 
asked for. And 7 of the 10 top 
“defense” contract recipients in 
1955 were aircraft companies. 

Democratic Senators Syming- 
ton (Mo) and Jackson (Wash), 
have headed the airpower clique 
in Congress. Men of this type are 
responsible for the contradictory 
character of the foreign policy 
section of the Democratic Party 
platform. 

Is this merely misguided pa- 
triotism—or is it part of the con- 
nections between politicians and 
profits? 

Some light on this question 
is shed by the hearings on “Air- 


craft Production Costs and Prof- 


its,” held bya ;House Armed 
Services sub-committee last Fe- 
bruary and March, but published 
this summer along with a report 
with the same title. 


The hearings brought out the 
fabulous rise in aircraft compan 
profits in recent, years, Nort 
American Aviation’s profits be- 
fore taxes rose from $15 million 
in 1951, during the Korean war 
to $68 million in 1955, its profits 
after taxes from $6 million to 
$32 million. 

The return on net worth, or 
investment, of’ this duPont-in- 


fluenced concern reached 83. 


percent before taxes, and 39.5 
percent after taxes, in 1955. Net 
worth in this calculation includes 
reinvested profits, When North 
American was unscrambled from 
General Motors’ aviation prop- 
erties in 1935, the original paid- 
in capital was only $6.4 million. 
So the owners made after taxes 
in 1955 approximately 5 times 
their original investment! 
* 

THE TRICK is that the gov- 
ernment puts up most of the 
capital with the people's tax 
money, while the aircraft com- 
panies get all the profits. The 
government has turned over to 
North American facilities worth 
$95 million, as compared with 
North American’s own plant and 
equipment worth $24 million. 
Boeing Airplane Co., the main 
producer of heavy bombers, uses 
rent-free government plant worth 
$150 million, or six times its own 
facilities’ account of $25 million. 
Most of the working capital, 
needed for inventories and 
wages, is also advanced by the 
government in the form of 
“progress” payments” on work 


: 
: 

- 
< 


in process. (See our September 
Economic Notes) 

The investigating Congress- 
men didn’t have much success 
in getting at the bottom of the 


hidden profits not shown in the 
But they published rec- 


ords indicating that these muist 


be enormous. On one B-52 con- 
tract the Boeing company spent 
$98 million for labor—including 
engineering, development, tool- 
ing and production labor—and 
charged the government for 


- $138 million on “overhead” ac: 


counts. 
In the typical contract, manu- 


facturing “overhead” alone ex- 
eeeded the entire cost of labor, 
direct and indirect. Who can tell 
how much of this “overhead” 
flows into the pockets of the in- 
siders controlling the aircraft 
companies? 

The generals who inflate air- 
craft requirements frequently 
end up on the manufacturers 
payroll, Boeing, for example, 
which, incidentally, was the top 
“defense” contractor of all com- 
panies in all industries last year, 
maintains 67 former military of- 


ficers. 
* 


IN 1952, a high Air Force offi- 
cial, General McNarney, resigned 


and within a short time became 
president of Consolidated Air- 
craft, now the Convair division 
of General Dynamics Corp. He 
gets $100,000 yearly in salary 
and bonus, plus his retired pay 
from the Air Force. Rep. F. E. 
Hebert (D-La), chairman of the 
investigating committee, showed 
that while in influential Air force 
and Defense Department posts, 
McNarney had been a consistent 
advocate of the B-36, Consoii- 
dated’s heavy bomber, in the 
Pentagon conflicts over this 
model. The B-36, incidentally, 

roved an operative failure and 
te been abandoned. 

The day after his retirement, 
McNarney received a “cryptic” 
telephone call asking if he was 
willing to go to work. He replied 
affirmatively, and was _ told: 
“Well, when you get to San 
Diego, would you call this num- 
ber? It was an Indio number. 
Not being todo dumb, I could 
pretty well determine where the 
call—who was calling.” 

The call was from William S. 
Symington, who has been. Secre- 
tary of the Air Force at the 
time of the B-36 contract, and 
later became Senator. (He had 
been an aircraft manufacturer 
on during World bgp ID). 

ter a second Symington phone 
call, McNarney datifelly went to 
see Wall Street financier Floyd 

(Continued on Page 13) 


Labor to Press Issues 


“pro-employer anti- 


boost of | 


(Continued from Page 1) 


Political . Education gave Sen 
Estes Kefauver top honors in a 
comparison of his voting record 
with that of Richard M. Nixon, 
COPE noted that the Democratic 
and Republican vice-presidential 
nominees served together in the 
House and Senate for several 
years. 

The issues covered include 
Taft-Hartley, minimum wage, 
unemployed pay, public housing, 
social security, taxes and others. 
ANTI-RACKETEERING 


In another far-reaching action, 
the AFL-CIO council hit out 
strongly against crooks in the 
labor movement. 

A notice of 
Workers Internat - Union, Its 
officers have until the next coun- 
cil meeting to show, if they can, 


“was 
ber 


union welfare funds.: 


Two other unions.» were ’ in- 


formed’ by the council that they 


were under formal investigation. 
They are the Laundry Workers 
International Union, with 72.- 
000 members; and the Allied In- 
dustrial Workers, with 73,000 
members (formerly the old AFL 
United Auto Workers). 

-These unions were, according 
to the report of the Ethical Prac- 
tices ‘Committee, “dominated, 
controlled or ‘substantially in- 
fluenced in the conduct of its 
affairs by corrupt influences.” 

Officials: of all three unions 
were before -the Senate Subcom- 


why their union should not be ha 
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“Hf | Have to Go to Hell, They-May as Well Kill Me Now... .” 


‘Why the Buford Prisoners Smashed Their 


By JAMES DOLSEN 


“NOT A WORD o 


__'THE WORKER, SUNDAY, SEPTEMBER 8, 1936 eat oO 


Forty-two Used Hammers in the “Slave Labor” camps of 
Georgia 4 Month Ago. In 1951 Thirty Slashed the Tendons of 
Their Legs. What Happened to Prisoners Who Had Written 
Their Kin About the Torments They Suffered. 


| 


Legs 


fr" 


PHILADELPHIA. 


f truth in it,” declared warden Hubert Smith when confronted with admission by a guard that 


there had been brutal treatment of prisoners in the Rock Quarry Prison at Buford, Ge orgia. The prison is about 40 miles north-. 
‘east of Atlanta. Just a few days before, newspapers throughout the country had headlined on their front pages the sensational 
story that 41 convicts at this prison had broken their legs in two days in order to incapacitate themselves for forced labor in 


the stone quarry. The incident cast a h 


long disgraced the South. 
There is conflicting testimony 
as to whether the leg-breaking 
had been deputed to one prisoner 
tr whether each in turn broke 
eir own legs. 
As a matter of fact Buford Pris- 
made front page headlines on 
Christmas Day 1951 when 30 pris- 
,oners slashed the tendons of their 
ls with a razor that had been 
smuggled in. ‘ 
THE guard—Frank Miller—in an 
interview reported in the Atlanta 
Journal said he had _ witnessed 
“plenty of beatings, kickings, cuff- 
ings and cursings.” He was reveal- 
ing the prison’s barbaric regime al- 
though aware that it would cost 
him his job. “I don’t like to see peo- 
ple kicked around,” he explained, 


adding that he was “somewhat dis- 
 gruntied” at his own treatment as 


@ guard. 

Asked why he had not told these 
facts to the legislative committee 
which conducted a hearing at Bu- 
ford, Miller declared he would 
have been glad to have done so 
but had not been asked. 

The 41 injured men had been 
taken to the prison hospital at 
Reidsville. Here, seven of them 
whose badly mangled legs had not, 
however, been broken renewed the 
attempt the night before they were 
to be transferred back to Buford, 
again able to work. Two succeeded 
- this time. : 
| ) * 

CONDITIONS in this camp 
must have been very bad to have 
induced so many prisoners within 
two days to such desperate steps. 


The kind of conditions which 
drive men thus to mutilate them- 
selves was described in detail here 
during the extradition proceedings 
in 1952 and 1953 in the case of 
Edward Brown, a Negro. The 

rgia authorities pressed for 
Brown’s return as a thrice-escaped 
convict. 


Brown's attorney, David Levin- 
son, subpoenaed several Negroes 
then in local prisons who had pre- 
viously served time iti Georgia. 


‘treatment of prisoners in that state 


—— <= — = 


Several other Negroes who had 
been inmates of prison camps there 
and had been on the chaingang also 
testified. . 
Their stories of the atrocious 
jibed, though there was some varia- 
tion in the methods that the 
Georgian authorities’ used at dif- 
ferent times. It. was significant that 
the representatives of that state 


did not try to discredit the Ne- 


groes testimony on cross examina- 
tion. 


box, “no. ventilation—no nothing.”: 


* 


THE horrors of the Georgian’ 
rison system were summed up 
y witness Huel Thompson, who 
declared: “If you go back down 
there (extradited to Ceorgia—Ed.)' 
there aint no way for you. So, if| 
I have to go to hell, they might 
as well kill me now as send me on, 
because there is nothing but hell 
down there.” Huel is a white man. | 

Some of the methods which the 
guards used to make the days and 
nights of confinement a hell, par- 
ticularly. for Negro inmates, were 
as follows: 


® THE SWEATBOX — Brown! 
testified having been confined in| 


one three times as punishment for 
an alleged infraction of the prison’ 
rules. © | 

It was a wooden box about 2) 
feet by 2% feet and too short for| 
a man to stand upright in. It had) 
a tin roof with “tittle holes,” just: 
enough for heat to go through. 
and sweat you to death, 


A pipe on the back of the box 


ran to the top with a 1 1-4 inch Kye f 


conditioned hole”—the only hole to 
let in air, but really you can't, 
breathe any air in there at all! The 
floor was rough-finished concrete 


and “hurt your feet if -you try ™ 


stand up.” 

Stripped to the waist, Brown had 
to crouch inside. A bucket was 
given him to serve as his toilet for 
the entire period of punishment. 
The first time it was four days; the 
second, a week, and the third time 
it lasted a week and a half. 

All witnesses agreed that no one 
changed the bucket, regardless of 
how Yong the punishment con- 
tinued! 

There was no light inside the 


| described this as follows: 


' fasten 


| There's a chain around your’ waist 


fee 


All day long in the scorching 
Georgia summer the sun beat down 
on that in roof. The stench from 
the bucket must have been fear- 
ful. 

“I smelled so bad. when I came 
out of that four days in that sweat- 
box,” Brown testified, “that Capt- 
ain Ammon told my sister (who was 
visiting him) that if she didn’t shut 
up her god-damned black mouth, 
he would bust her god-damned 
brains. out!” His sister had com- 
plained of the varie odor. 


WHILE in the sweatbox Brown 


“sometimes got a piece of bread 
and maybé shall of water dur- 
ing the day.” Another witness said 
his. sweatbox fare consisted of a 
piece of cornbread, some drinking 
water and each day some hominy 

its that ‘look like something you’ 
eed a hog.” 

Witness Lester said that after, 
crouching in a sweatbox a long) 
time, he got “a feeling of numbness | 
in his neck and from that a bad) 
headache, then my _ knees ‘ got 
wobbly and my feet give out. Then 
you don’t know what happens be- 
cause. you CORA. 


THE STKETCHER—The 
er is laid down upon a flat 
His feet are tied to a heavy metal’ 


Thirty slashed legs in 1951 


hook at one end of the beard. A 
cable drops down the other end 
and is attached to the prisoners 
hands. The cable runs through a 
winch. 

“There,” Brown related, “the 
(the guards) wind the winch, pull- 
ing and pulling and pulling him al- 
most apart, trying to get you to 
tell them anything they want to 
know. 

* | 

THE STOCKS—“They sit you in 
a lumber horse with a piece of 
metal that runs right in its middle. 
You sit there an hour and a half 
or two hours until taken off. Your 
hands and feet are fastened.” 


_— 


‘lreach, with m 


“The strain is on your legs and 
wrists, It cuts you and makes your 
wrists numb. The body pressure 
on your legs makes them numb. 
yo just don't have any feelings at 
A 

* 


THE WATER BARREL—Brown 


“It is a big old water barrel they 
ye own in, They turn the 
water loose and give you two (tin) 
cups to dip it out. The barrel is 
made up over your head, fastened 
down around your waist. You are 
inside the barrel and can’t: stan 


up or sit down. Se 
“If po sit down, you drown 
yourself, If the water run in over 
your head, you drown yourself. 
you can't get onto 
you there 


» the hose keeps it x 


~ 
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“It is a big old water barrel 


they fasten you down in. If you 


sit down, you drown yourself. You can't stand up or sit down.” 


ONE OF the most terrible in- 

cidents mentioned by Brown hap- 
pened in 1948 when he was chain- 
ed by his wrists to a tree. A rub- 
ber Bae was inside the chain to 
ect the links: from cutting the 
esh. 

“I was hung as high as I could 
toes barely touch- 
ing the ground. I was naked. 

Then they beat me across the 
buttocks. I was all blistered up. 
They poured black molasses syrup 
all over my face and body. Flies, 
insects and everything else bite 
you and sting you and everything 
else to you. 

“Also the 
“hawt gwanne s). They lick the syrup 
rom your face and the little boy 
(Warden's son of 12) urinated in 
my face. 

‘The sun was boiling—very hot— 
the dogs licking the syrup and bit- 
ing and growling and doing every- 
thing else. They bit me (shows 
the judges the scars). The boy and 
his kid friends threw sand on me 


over.the molasses.” 
* 


THERE ARE pages and pages 
of this kind of testimony. Let us 
close with something about the 
workin 
these Georgia slave labor camps 
alias. prisons and “reform” insti- 
tutions. 

Witness Willie Jones, who had 
heard the representative of the 
State of Georgia eulogize the penal 
administration there for its “ela- 
borate attention to the welfare of 
the prisoners,” declared in reply: 

e.only routine I know any- 
thing about there was get up, go 
to work, come in, lay down; get 
up, go to work, come in, lay down, 
—with a rubber hose, club, iron 
bolt, or anything like that (to boss 
you round with).” — . SHRM. 

Jones: was the “dog-boy” at his 
prison camp. It was his job to take 
care of the bloodhou 
a- gang runs (away), I had to 
take the dogs and run them‘down.” 


BROWN AND other witnesses 


turn the dogs loose}};.. 


and living conditions in 


ditches where} 


uests to be allowed to get out of 
@ water. “Use your shovels on 
the snakes,” they jeered. 


In the winter the one suit of 
prison olothing allowed ‘weekly 
became water-soaked and plaster- 
ed with mud. Not until Saturday 
came could they change it. Colds 
lasted all winter. Life was cheap 
—especially Negro life—so what did 
the — white -guards 
care 


Brown had been dowble-shack- 
led when he was first taken to 
prison in Georgia. ‘The shackles 
on each leg were joined together 
by a “straight chain of seven 
$. 

* 


THE CHAIN was 20 feet long. 
A 15-pound iron ball was fastened 
to his right leg. The two-pronged 
head of a heavy pickax was attach- 
ed to his left leg in such a way 
that the projecting sharpened 
prongs would catch on the Laat 
underbrush and swing against his 
rump if he tried to run away. 


This two - pronged Ll - pound 
ickax head was among the “ex- 
hibits” introduced at the omg of 
“That’s what they fastened to his 
(Brown’s) leg so he couldnt get 
away, the custodian explained 


to me when I asked for the record, 
* 


THE READER may wonder 
why so little news of these terrible 
rison conditions in Georgia has 
hate published. Testimony of 
Brown and two other witnesses 
answer this question. Their ex- 
planation reveals one of the rea- 
sons why the 41 George prisoners 
resorted to mass ene or- 
der that ee cquid se- 
cured for insufferable cruelties 
to which they were subjected. 
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Eisenhower and Adlai Admit 
Geneva Impact on World 


By JOSEPH CLARK 


BOTH President Eisenhower and Adlai Stevenson have taken note of the new rela- 
tions in world affairs following the Geneva conference. In this respect the. words of both 
candidates belie the cold war demands of their respective party platforms. There is a good 


chance that the debate between 
them may strongly resemble the 
one between Eden and Attlee in the 
British national elections last year. 
Reflecting the pressure of public 
opinion the Labor and Tory spokes- 
men vied as to which was the bet- 
ter champion of peace. The British 
debate actually revolved around 


the issue of which party would ‘— 


more quickly get agreement with 
the Russians. 

- Both parties favored a meetin 
at the summit of the Big Four. An 
it was partly as a result of pleas 
from his British Tory friends that 
Eisenhower finally agreed to the 
holding of the Geneva conference. 
Eisenhower's agreement was a di- 
rect assist to Eden and came at the 
strategic moment to boost the Con- 
servative’s election hopes. Previous- 
ly the Laborites had edged ahead 
of the Tories when the former ar- 
ranged a tour of China, headed by 
Attlee and Bevan, to show that the 
Laborites were the party of co- 
existence and peace. 


IN THEIR acceptance speeches 
Eisenhower. and Stevenson had to 
recognize the fact that the chal- 
lenge from the Soviet Union is not 
primarily military and that there 
is no danger of imminent war. They 
had to pay tribute to the actual 
spirit of Geneva when they ad- 
mitted that Russia was laying down 


ldead, dead—but soon like John|the cold war and little more. 


SPIRIT OF GENEVA: “Call it off, gentlemen. Your reports of my death are greatly 
exaggerated. BORIS YEFIMOV 


scribe the Geneva foreign minis-;ful article by Louis J. Halle in the 


ters’ conference held in the early|N. Y. Times magazine Jast Sunday 


fall, after the summit parley. As|(Aug. 26). Halle was with the State 
for the spirit of Geneva they de-| Department's Policy Planning Staff 
clared it was stillborn. It was dead,| when its planning revolved around 


Brown s soul it was marching all Halle writes an imaginary dia- 
over the world and even our ‘presi-|Jogue between Mr. A and Mr. B, 
dential election reflects it. with the former taking a harsh cold 

* war position, and the latter a “co- 


A DRAMATIC sign . of how existence” position. Thus he de- 


wrong the Truman and Eisenhow- 
er “positions of strength” and “brink 
of war’ foreign policy was, comes 


today in the flip flops by the au- 


scribes Mr. A’s position, as fol- 
lows: 

“He will accept nothing less than 
abandonment by the Communist 


thors of the cold war programs.jmovement of the objectives for 


a political and economic challenge | 
to the capitalist countries. George F. Kenan, the’ Mr. X 


The question of competing so-| who wrote the containment policy 
cial systems, the Russians made it for the State Department, has not 
very clear, was to be decided not|only called for a modus vivendi 
by brute force but by demonstrat-| with the Soviet Union but he has 
ing which system would be better! gone so far as to suggest that both 
able to feed the hungry, clothe the; will have to recognize a neutral 
naked, and end misery throughout|Germany in order to end the cold 
the world. war between East and West and 

The nature of today’s foreign pol-|bring about a united Germany. 
icy debate is the best answer to the|Kenan is supposed to be one of 
doubting Thomases who covered|Stevenson’s major foreign policy 
the summit conference at Geneva| advisors. 
last year and said—“words, words,; Still another example of the re- 
East and West can't get together.”|appraisal and the recanting going 

The favorite word of the corres-|on among the former ow of 
pondents was “deadlock,” to. de-'cold war is the lively and thought- 


EVERY LABOR MEMBER 
TO. GET LOOK AT RECORD 


A MAJOR EFFORT to get out the vote to support can- 
didates who are friends of labor is being made by the AFL- 
CIO through their political committee. COPE, as the labor 
body's Committee on Political Edu- 

cation is called, is distributing, for|the state in which it is distributed. 
the first time in history, a copy of| Each vote is clearly indicated as 
the voting records of their Sena-|“right or wrong” based on the posi- 
tors and Congressmen to every|tion of the trade union movement 
member of the AFL-CIO. on the issue. 

The voting records, covering the Major issues covered in the 
years 1947 to 1956 are divided into; House voting record include Taft- 
the following general topics: labor,/Hartley, minimum wages, civil 
general: welfare, domestic policy|service reform, unemployment, com- 
and foreign aid, the votes cover|pensation, public housing, school 
major issues before the members/construction, aid to education, in- 
of Congress during this period. |come tax relief for small and 

COPE officials said the records! middle-income families, atomic 
are being distributed to state fed-| energy giveaway, offshore oil, fair 
erations of labor and state indus-|employment practice, farm price 
trial union councils and for redis-|supports and Point Four Foreign 
tribution to city central bodies. It) aid. 
will be the responsibility of each} Other issues, included in the 
city central body to get the voting|Senate voting record, include _pos- 
records into the home of every|tal pay increase, social security, 
trade union member. war profits tax, segregation in the 

This year’s streamlined method}armed forces, honesty in govern- 
marked labor's first major attempt! ment. 
to put an individual voting record| _ In announcing distribution of the 
into the home of every individual) box score on congressional yoting, 
worker. Previously, voting records}|COPE reiterated its belief 
covered all the members of thejvoters have full information about 
House and Senate. This year's|the records of candidates running 
model includes only the votes of|for office, they will vote for the 
the senators and congressmen in) best ones.” ) 
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which it was founded. His position 
is essentially that of ‘unconditional 
surrender. As long as the Commu- 
nists continue to be Communists, 
our hostility must remain militant 
and our opposition uncompromis- 
ing. We must accept no proposal 
for accommodation. We must make 
no deal. In this historic struggle it 
‘is all or nothing.” 

| As for Mr. B (who is the Halle 
‘of today) and represents powerful 
trends among the “power elite,” as 
'well as among the people, here is 
‘how Halle describes him: 

| “Mr. B is worried about the flexi- 
bility of our foreign policy today 
as Mr. A is not. He does not want 
us to appear as the opponents of 
conciliation, forseeing our eventful 
isolation from the other free peo- 
ples if we remain intransigent in 
‘the face of anything less than Mos- 
‘cow's total surrender. He does not 
want us to show ourselves so ob- 
sessed with the existence of the 
Communist ideology that we be- 
come more anti-Communist than 
pro-Democratic. (He is convinced 
that Mr. A is ready to sacrifice our 
liberal democracy on the altar of 


anti-Communism). 

“He wants us to test the new 
possibilities of developing more 
normal relations with the Soviet) 
Union. He thinks that the best hope 
for the satellites is not in the vio-| 
lent overthrow of communism but) 
in the gradual loosening and liberal- 
ization of the Communist system. 
He sees the eventful possibility, not 
of a Utopian peace, but of an ac- 
commodation between rivals who. 
have come to accept each other's’ 
unwelcome existence—as Catholics’ 
and Protestants have since the 


(Continued on Page 13) 
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IN WORLD AFFAIRS 


© Nasser Will Negotiate 
© Chinese Give Plane Story 


ee Nasser 
accepted mer to meet 
with the répresentatives of the 


‘India and the other 


tries of Asia, as we by the 
Soviet Union, agree to gn inter- 
national agency advise 
on questions of n4@ 

not interfere with 

ership of the canal 


THE CHINESE government 
said its fliers had ddwned a 
plane, (which it thought was 
Chiang Kai-shek’s) over waters 
heniadonle adjacent to Chinese 
islands. The Navy recovered the 
body of one of the 16 Americans 
lost at a spot where the Chinese 
incident occurred and 150 miles 
from where the Navy originally 
said the incident - . The 
U.S. equips Chiang’s forces with 
our planes. 

THE ITALIAN Communist 
Party hailed negotiations be- 
tween the Left Socialists headed 
by Pietro Nenni, and — 

y 


' Wing Socialists, headed 


Guiseppe Saragat. The Right 
Socialists are expected to with- 
draw from the Segni government 
as = of a campagn ‘to get a 
real “opening to the left.” This 
campaign, spurred by the Com- 
munists, seeks real representa- 
tion fer labor in the Italian gov- 


ernment. 
* 


SHARP OUTBREAKS in Cy- 
prus ended the “quiet” which 
followed the offer by the Cy- 
priots to negotiate with the 
British. The British governor, 
Sir John Harding offered a 


“simple surrender” so the s 
was resumed. Ch | 
priests who support se 
mination for remained 
major target British po 
action. . 
INDONESIA’S President Sus 
karno visiting the Soviet Unioh 


said his mission is to strengthen _ 
friendship between the two cour? : 


tries. On his previous visit t 
the U.S. Sukarno stressed his be 
lief that East and West must get 
together in peace. 

* 


CHIEF JUSTICE Earl Ware 
ren received a warm we 
in Delhi, India where he is visit 


ue Warren met Prime — 
ehru and scheduled several : 
further talks. 

* 


THE BRAZILIAN governs 
ment has. announced that moré 
rigorous measures concernin 
the press will be presented to 
Congress. The statement follow 
attacks on President Kubi 
and Vice president Joao Gula 
in manfiestos published abroad. 

* 


THE VU. 8. GOVERNMENT 
is negotiating a sale of arms t& 
West Germany totalling $1.4 
lion. This be used to equip 
the new Wehrmacht being inte» 
grated into the NATO alliance. 

* 


chief heart specialist, Dr. Pa 

D. White, heads a delegation o 
heart experts now visiting Mos- 
cow at the invitation of Soviet — 
health authorities. 

TWO ADDITIONAL Soviet 
air and ground supporting units 
left East Germany for demobi- 
lization. These were part of 
35,000 troops being withdrawn 
from Germany. 


PRESIDENT , Dr. Pau 


THE WEEK IN NEGRO AFFAIRS 


® Attacks on Negro Imperil Labor 
® Racist Fails to Halt Negro Pupils 


DEFIANCE of the Supreme 
Court desegregation decision and 
attacks by southern states on the 
NAACP “have ushered in a new 
period- of violent lawlessness 
which seriously weakens the fab- 
ric of American democracy and 

eatly endangers the organized 
abor movement,” NAACP La- 
bor Secretary Herbert Hill told 
the California State Federation 
of Labor convention in Long 
Beach, Calif. 


CLINTON, Tenn.: A White 


Citizens Council leader faced ar- 


raignment on charges of inciting 


tA: 
la 


rae 


aw 
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— “a Se Me, 
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cao against the admission of 
2 Negroes to the previously-all- 
white Clinton High School. John 
Kasper, 26, of Camden, N.]., ex- 
ecutive secretary of the Seaboard 
White Citizen’s Council at Wash- 
ington allegedly went from door 
to door betore the school open- 
ing sogening to residents to 
picket the school. — 

Brief flareups of picketing. fol- 
lowed, by some of the children; 
A crowd of 100 adults gathered 
to witness the first integration of 
a state-operated school in Ten- 
nessee. There was no overt dis- 
order. The Negro children went 


to school. 
. 


CLAUDE LIGHTFOOT, Ne- 
gro leader who is chairman of 
the Communist Party in Illinois, 
filed a 101-page brief in the Su- 
preme Court last week that ar- 

the unconstitutionality of 
t bership clause of the 
Smith Act. The clause also fails. 


_ to meet the legal “clear and pres- 


ent a test, the brief con- 
tends. Lightfoot was convicted 
in Federal Court in Chicago in 
February, 1955 and given five 
years sentence. The U.S. Ap- 
peals court affirmed it last Jan- 
uary. He is now free on $30,- 
000 bail. His case, and that of | 


_ Junius Scales, North Caroline 


chairman, will be the first 


party 
tests of the Smith Act member- 


ship provisions. 


. Steele, president of 
NAACP was jailed last 
} cracked down 


ar ay Sigakirod, %, er st sheesh a) ea 4 an phased iad . 5: | 
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tional C ion Feb. 1957 
nai Convention Feb. 

The convention will. be held} to signalize the importance of 
in this city. It will be precededjthe present-day civil rights fights 
by several months of discussion in which the Communist Party was 
throughout the ranks of the Party|the pioneer and which the Party 
and by county and state conven-|continues to champion. 
tions throughout the country. The meeting carried forward the 

Lincolns and Douglass’ birth- preparation of a draft resolution 
days were chosen for the conven-/tp be made public in mid-Sep- 
tion date, it was said, in order tember .and to be discussed 
throughout the Party in the months 
before the convention. In prepar- 
ing the draft resolution, the Na- 
tional Commitee took into account 
the- discussion of the past three 
months in Party ranks and in spe- 
cial bulletins ‘and the Daily 

Worker. 

\|| After three days of discussion 
|the National Committee acted fa- 
vorably gn a preliminary draft. 
Controversial questions in various 
sections and paragraphs were re- 
solved by majority vote. The res- 
olution was then turned over to a 
drafting committee to consider the 
various points of view and amend- 
ments advanced in the meeting. 

Another meeting of the National 
Committee early in September will 
complete the present rs of work 
on the resolution prior to publica- 
tion in mid-September. Final ac- 
ceptance, mecdification, or rejéc- 
tion will be left to the Party as 


a whole. 
Along with the resolution, the 


THE WEEK IN CIVIL 


® Fund for Republie Hits Walter 
© New Briefs Filed in Sith Cases 


The Fund for the Republic 
struck at the Un-American Com- 
mittee Iast week when its chair- 
man, Elmo Roper demanded an 
apology from Rep. Francis E. 
Walter, for the way he conduct- 
ed his “investigation” of the 
Fund. | 

Roper said the congressman 
has engaged “in a deliberate 
scheme to discredit the Fund 
and its objectives” before the 
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nists Call Na 
The national committee of the Communist Party yester- a 
day set the Lincoln-Frederick Douglass birthday weekend of 
Feb. 9-12 for its first national convention since 1950. The 
long gap between conventions was 

' due, it was said, to the imprison- 
ment of many Party leaders under 
the Smith Act, . political persecu- 
‘tions and harassment of Party 
members. 


Racists in Uproar 


As School Bells Ring 


AS THE BELLS ring for the first day of school this fall, the integration-desegre- 
gation process is proceeding slowly. On the other hand, the schools question has 
become the center of increased political and legal activity intended to prevent integra- 


tion from being accomplished at a ; a. 


| National Committee will make - 
known the trend of the discus- 
sion in the National Committeé. 
Individual Party leaders will make 
public whatever differences they 
may have with the draft resolution, 
with any such differences and all 
unresolved questions to be settled 
tby the Party membership. 

It was said that the draft reso- 
lution would include sections on 
the present condition of the coun- 
try, outlook for the people’s fight 
against the monopolies, the Amer- 
ican path to socialism, and pro- 
posed changes in the work and 
structure of the Party in the light 
of new. conclitions and of an anal- 
ysis of the functioning of the or- 
ganization in recent years. 

Publication of the draft resolu- 
tion will be followed later by pub- 
lication of proposed changes in the 
Party's constitution and by special 
reports on the Party's relations with 
the labor movement and on its 
work in the field of Negro rights. 

The National Committee also 
announced that a national confer- 
ence with representation from 
State Committees will take place 
the week-end of Sept. 29-30 to 
take up remaining tasks in the elec- 
tion campaign, the problems of the 
Marxist press, and convention 


preparations. 


: The convention date was set at 


the conclusion of a four-day en- 
larged meeting of the national 
committee at Party headquarters 
here at 101 W. 16 St. © 


any time soon, if ever, in a num- 
ber of the Southern states. The 
segregationists are on the offen- 
sive. 

Numerous school lawsuits are 
before the courts covering every 
phase from actual desegration to 
school bond issues. Surveys indi- 

gate that there. have been 95 law- 
Suits ‘arising out of the Supreme 
Court decision on segregation in ~ 
schols since May 1954. They in- 
zlude every state except Mississip- 

i. Most of the cases are still in 
itigation. 

The most spectacular battle is 
being waged in the state of Vir- 
“7 where Gov. Thomas B. Stan- 
ey has ,stumped the state during © 
the past few months on an uncom- 
promising “no-integration” stand, - 
and is presiding over a special. ses- 
sion of the legislature to reinforce 
state imcrow school laws. 

| * 

THE NUMBER of children who 
will attend mixed schools in the 
17 states affected by the Supreme 
Court ruling of May 1954, remains 
little changed from last June, ac- 
cording to a survey conducted by 


LIBERTIES 


operated Oak Ridge community isjat this writing. Richmond papers 
desegregated) and in Texas. found the legislators divided about 
The District of Columbia is 20-50 over the plan, though the 


the Southern School News, a ob- 
jective publication in this field. 
Taken by school districts, there 
exists some stage of compliance 
with the Supreme Court decree in 
only about 570 of the 4,700 school) 
districts in, the Southern. and 
border states. These districts are 
mainly in the states of Delaware, 
Maryland, West Virginia, Kentuc- 
ky, Missouri, Oklahoma. There are 
scattered instances of a few Ne- 
oes attending white schools in 
ennessee (where the Federally: 


’ 


; 
: 


’ 


Lester Workers 
Halt Bosses 


Speed-up Move 


LESTER, Pa. — UE Local! 
107 defeated a Westinghouse | 
move to impose stiff produc- 
tion quotas in the big turbine 
plant in a stiff struggle here. 

battle began when workers 
in ie Blade oe refused to ac- 
cept the speed-up quotas. Three 
hundred men were _ suspended 
when. they refused to work and 
the struggle spread to other de- 


See Westinghouse strike fea- 
ture on Pages 8 and 9. 


partments. The men in the Gallery 
Division refused next> Other de- 
partments began resisting until 600 
to 700 men were out. i 
The compnay then retreated. 
The 300 men were taken back, 
and eral manager Rowland 
signed a letter stating that uc- 
. tion : rds—or “measured work” 
—quotas would not be imposed on 
the men 


that | 
new contract A imps or oe. 
the 10-month strike e in Au- 
oe Gushsirs is ie Lert 


uniqué among this group, since it 


‘is entering now the third year of 


full desegregation in its schools. 


The District's schools, however, 
are under Congressional investiga- 
tion, for alleged “léwered stand- 
ards, by a committee headed by 
William Gerber of Memphis, Ten- 


nessee, a former lieutenant of po-| 
litical boss E. H. Crump, and 


avowedly a segregationist. 
* 


IN VIRGINIA, where a Federal 
Court had ordered integration of 
Charlottesville schools this fall, 
Gov. Stanley's racist appeals have 
brought a halt to the move. 

Federal Judge John Paul has 
agreed to. delay enforcement of 
his integration order until an appeal 
is made by theh pro-segregation 
forces to the circuit court. His deci- 
sion was reached after conferring 
with state officials representing the 
Governor. Judge Paul had at first 
criticized Virginia's “willful delay” 
in enforcing the Supreme Court 
cision. 

Gov. Thomas’ strategy for get- 
ting around the Supreme Court 
decision is based on granting state, 
funds only to those schools which 
remain segregated. Companion leg- 
islation, proposed by Thomas, 
would grant tuition for private 


schooling to any student in schools 


districts which become integrated. 
Other measures, he favors would 
completely alter the public school 
structure—such as ending the re- 
quirement that schools run for at 
least niné months each year, and 
that necessary transportation be 
provided. 


The Thomas’ sedncnale; ho w- 


ever, do not have majority sup-/ 


port, even in the state Legislature, 


pany to make time studies of the 
various job operations. But it spe- 
cifies that these time studies must. 
not be used to set ‘measured work” 


BIS: BOTS a 


‘majority favored segregation. 


The Richmond school board, for) 


lwould abolish the public school 
system. They advocated, instead a 
“pupil assignment” method whicli 
would give school districts. the au- 
thority to separate pupils on vari- 
ous other grounds than race—for 
example, health, pupil welfare, 
psychological factors, and would 
retain the present system. 


* 


THE STATE of Alabama ob- 
served the opening week of school, 
with the adoption, by referendum 
vote, of two constitutional amend- 
ments. One gives parents “freedom 
of choice” to send their children 
to segregated schools. The other 
empowers the legislature to abol- 
ish any grade as high school 
which becomes integrated. 

The new Alabama constitutional 
amendment says parents may 
choose to send their children to 
“schools provided for their own 
race. On the other hand, school 
boards are given almost unlimited 


authority to assign pupils any- 
where without mention of race. 


School authorities are given the 


status of judicial officers in order| 


to protect them from lawsuits in 
assigning pupils. 

Finally, it is pointed out by 
framers of the measure, if a Ne- 
gro child appeals to the federal 
courts and wins. an order admit- 
ting him to a “white” school, the 
legislature can close the school un- 


der its authority to abolish public} 


school education. 


FOUR top AFL-CIO. leaders 
will take to the air in 


Labor Day broadcas ge | 


Meany, Walter Reuther, William 
Schnitzler, and 

ald. hh 
Meany 


NBC at 10:15 wit 


example, has issued a statement 
of opposition to any plan which 


David McDon- | 


over CBS at 
10:30 p.m. (EDT); Reuther over 


7 


American people. A number of 
prominent citizens joined Roper 
in his statement: George N. 
Shuster, president of Hunter 
College; Chester Bowles, former 
governor of Connecticut; Oscar 
Hammerstein II, co-author - of 
Oklahoma; Charles W. Cole, 
president of Ambherst College 
and Jubal R. Parten, president 
of the Woodley Petroleum Co., 
Houston, Tex. Part of record 
reveals that counsel for the 
Foundation’s Fund wired Walter 
charging “incredible violation of 
the investigative process” when 
the Un-Americans made avail- 
able to a radio commentator doc- 
uments obtained under sub- 
poena from the Fund that were 
never made part of the record.” 

Another atrocious assault upon 
the nation’s freedoms by the 
Un-American Committee oc- 
curred this past week when it 
sought to smear the defenders 
of the Rosenbergs and Morton 
Sobell.. The Un-Americans 
brought out a 137 page report 
—at the public's expense—which 
assailed the Rosenbergs once 
again as “traitors,” and their de- 
fenders’ as “Communists” or 


dupes. Many understood that 


THE 


NEGRO 
PEOPLE 
ON THE 


MARCH 


this renewed propaganda against 
the Rosenbergs came as Prof. 
Malcom Sharps _ devastating 
book on the case, “Was Justice 
Done?” appeared. Prof. Sharp is 
an outstanding legal authority. . 
‘In a Nation review Justice 
Blacks dissent was quoted, 
which said “there may always 
be questions” since the Supreme 
Court “has never reviewed this 
record and has never affirmed 
the fairness of the trial below.” 


* 

BRIEFS in four major Smith 
Act cases were filed in the U.S, 
Supreme Court last weekend: in - 
the first major stage of the court’s 
“second look” at the thought- 
control Jaw. Oral argument in the 
four cases is scheduled for Oct. 
‘8, which will challenge both the 
“conspiracy” and “membership” 
provision of the law. 7 

* 

BILL McKIE, U.A.W.—Ford 

veteran leader, was.denied a 

rt to visit his family in 
Scotland because he refused to 
sign an anti-Communist affidavit | 
and give information on indivi- 
duals to the State Department. 
He is 80 years old. 

* 

ARTHUR MILLER, the play- 
wright temporarily home from 
London by plane to visit his 
children, told reporters he has 
not changed his mind in his re- 
fusal to name names before the 
Un-American Committee which 
cited him for contempt. 

* 

THE Defense Department has 

issued a revised security - 


Much Criticism Is — 
Wrongly Directed 

NEW BEDFORD, Mass. - 
Dear Editor: 

Inclosed herewith you will 
$5 to go toward the latest fund 
drive. And below is comment” 
on current and not current 
events. 

I believe criticism which is not 
self-explanatory and which goes 
to too great length can be more 
destructive than _— constructive. 
Criticism to be constructive 
should carry argumentation on 
both sides, and offer suggestions 
how best to make improvements 
toward a fuller development of 
socialism. 


It seems to me that if the 


Communists, socialists, etc., can 
get together and form a coalition 
in France and Italy and other 
countries, why not in the U. S.? 

Like J. B. says i nthe Aug. 5 
Letters from Readers why blame 
ourselves so much for our pres- 
ent state? Like him, .I believe 
that the Smith. Act and repres- 
sion are the main cause. I be- 
lieve some of the energy oe 
used toward self-criticism and 
criticism generally. should be 
used toward: fighting to abolish 
the repression in the country. 
Smith, McCarran and other such 


acts. 
JOHN Q. PUBLIC. 


My Life as a Housewife 
And Mother of Two 


Dear Editor: . 

Your article by Elizabeth 
Lawson and letter referring to 
her columns are very interesting 
to me because they reflect so in- 
timately the conflicts of being a 
woman, wife, mother and when 
financial problems demand it, 
-a worker too. 

It is a challenge to be all 
these things at one time and 
not have moments of resentment 
at having been born a ress 

I hope that the maj 
us.are more sensible 1 Fie 
most of the time. The life of a 
working man is not at all more 
stimulating than that of a mother 
and housewife... My husband 
works at a dull routine job. 


He stands on his 40 year old | 


feet all day long. They are often 
swollen feet when he gets home 
at night. He is a tired guy. The 


people e he meets are the hus- . 
ads 


of the people I'‘meet. Not 
always gay and enchanting; g; they 


are just like we are. 

a joke, tell a story, and go about 
their work. I can ap te his 
life hecause I never a 
exciting way of earning a living 
either. 

By comparison, it is'a vaca- 
ee to a ya a housewife. I am 
ppy to keep Prag greg 
clean and bright as 
happy to have the 
raising a son and a me It 

is not dull; it is hard, 


(Continued, ee. 0. “Timm 
fue 444 . A i. 
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to Socialism 


m sachs Section Devoted to bisdielan of tne Past i eresanhies of the Plat 


densi d and the American Left. 


By BENJAMIN J. DAVIS 

A GREAT deal has been 
said about the differences in 
the national leadership of 
the Communist Party. Such 


differences exist on all levels 
of our party. In fact, this is a 
sort of period of differences, in- 
cident to the review of the penty¢ 
past, present and future. As the 
statement of the National Discus- 
sion Committee declared (in the 
Aug. 3, Daily Worker): with the 

ublication of the Draft Reso- 
ent the discussion will enter 
a new stage. Meanwhile, the 
present discussion will influence 
the Draft Resolution. 

The. party membership, I am 
sure, will be mindful of the fact 
that the capitalist press is trying 
desperately to intervene in the 
discussion and turn it to its own 
ends. But this will not deter any 
member from continuing the dis- 
cussion. 

Too little has been noted, it 
seems to me, of the exceedingly 
important areas of agreement in 
the national leadership. First of 
all, the National Committee has 
issued two statements on _ the 
20th Congress of the C.P.S.U., 
both unanimously. They were 
adopted afté? conscientious, in- 
tense and extended discussion. 
These statements were sound in 
my judgment and were a contri- 


_ bution to the thinking of our 


members and the people general- 
ly on the momentous questions 
involved. 

Although other differences 
exist among leaders and mem- 
bers on various aspects gf the 
question touched upon in the 
National Committee statements, 
this shouldn't detract from the 
step forward by our party's state- 
ments on various issues posed 
by the 20th Congress. Moreover, 
in a principled discussion, differ- 
ences are not likely to remain 
static. They are changed, modi- 


fied or dissipated in the course 


- 


Edited by Discussion Committee, Communist rorey 


Some Important Areas of Agreement 


Statement of the Committee 


Some weeks ago, this commit- 
tee announced the opening of a 
public discussion on the report 
of Comrades Eugene Dennis, 
and Claude Lightfoot and Max 


Weiss to the National Committee . 


of the CPUSA and urged the 
fullest participation of all Par- 
ty members and organizations. 

In this issue we continue to 
print articles that have been re- 
ceived. 

The discussion now being in- 
initiated is, of course, not entirely 
new. For sometime now, there 
has been intense. debate in the 


ranks of the Party on all phas- 
es of our work. A profound proc- 
ess of re-examination is goin g 
on, There are differences of o 

ion within our ranks on a w va 


' host of questions, There is noth- 


ining alarming about this. For 
only an open, frank and vigor- 
ous discussion in which every 


member honestly and frankly 
states his or her position, can 
guarantee that we will emerge 
with a stronger party and one 
more capable of truly serving 
and advancing the welfare of 


it will hel 


the American people and the 
cause of Socialism. 

We trust that this discussion 
will mark a new stage; in that 
further deepen our 
understanding of the past, both 
in its positive and negative fea- 
ture, as well as increasingly 
bring forth much more think- 
ing with regard to future per- 


' spectives. 


We urge upon everyone full- 
est participation in this discus- 
sion. | 
DISCUSSION COMMITTEE 

COMMUNIST PARTY 


= 


XX 


of debate and reflection. Today’s 
difference may be tomorrow's 
6 pg With the publication 

the draft resolution one can 
see not only if there are any fun- 
damental differences, but what 
they are and what they're relat- 
ed to. In the meantime, one can 
examine and re-examine his own 
and many other points of view. 

As for my own personal ap- 
proach on the Stalin revelations, 
I wrote an article early in the 
discussion which appeared in the 
Daily Worker. . 


IT IS my opinion that the dis- 
cussion has already reached a 
stage where we have to give f far 


more attention to our own party’ 5 
policy and role in this country, 
and to our responsibilities to the 
American people. That, in the 
last analysis, will determine the 
fate of our party. In this connec- 
tion, my report on the Negro 
question indicates certain difter- 
ences on this front in our Na- 
tional Committee and party gen- 
erally, and I will not elaborate 
them here. 

I believe that the biggest single 
overall challenge to the Ameri- 
can party is the fight against soda 


Los Angeles County Resolution 


I can, I'm 
> of 


BENJAMIN DAVIS 


sectarianism, against this harm- 
ful direction of our whole party. 
The main necessity for this, I be- 
lieve, arises out of the new his- 
toric epoch of today. I do not 
believe that the central reason 
for this is either the revelations 
about Stalin, or the alleged fact 
that our party over the years has 
been nothing save a collection 
of sectarian errors, blunders, and 
mistakes and idiocies. 


I believe that those who base 
the fundamental changes neces- 


sary in our party on the latter 
two factors as the principal ones 
are heading the party for -even 
more serious trouble than now. 
If we base ourselves primarily 
on the Stalin revelations, then 
we are not an independent party 


at all but are making the de- 


velopments in the Soviet Union 
decisive as to what we do in 
America, only more so than ever. 

This is fallacious anyway, 
since we were aware of our iso- 
lation, and were attempting t 

apple with it, before’the 50th 

ongress. The 20th psi 

helps us to focus our attention 

on the specific characteristics of 

our Own country as never before. 
* 

IF WE based ourselves on the 
false concept that our past is @ 
huge blunder, then we forget 
altogether the objective condi- 
tions of our country, the past 
achievements of our party and 
we wander into a timeless, space- 
less subjectivity. 

Whatever we decide for our 

» must be within the frame- 

w of the present historical 
period and against American im- 
perialism for the purpose of 
achievirig socialism in the quick- 
(Continued on Page 10) 


We Must Strengthen and Maintain the Part; y 


THE CENTRAL ques- 
tion being discussed in our 
Party concerns the immedi- 
ate future of our organiza- 


tion. While no one would 


disagree that our country needs 
a Mass Party of Socialism, there 
are sharp differences as to the 


path which would lead towards’ 


such an objective. 
The L. A. County Board, rec- 


ognizing that o is me of today 


may be modified and/or changed 
as the discussion in the Party 
continues; is in general agree- 
ment with the following proposi- 
tions: 

1. We recognize that the ob- 
jective conditions (which ~ our 
Party does not determine) affect- 
ing the economic, political and 
social status of the American 
working class are the primary 
factors in shaping the class con- 
sciousness of that working class, 
with all its resultant impact on 


other political phneomena. 


2. Our Party's task is the de- 


fining of the subjective factors 
(the program, constitution and 


: tion of the Communist: 
| Pteh wehicheioglt allow for the 


fullest — utilization of objective 
e out 
ive 


va te mire th of the Party 


dei aa ip 


ert t. 


question of the struggle for the 
united front with the broadest 
masses. 
b. The relationship. of Com- 
munists to other socialist groups. 
c. The further application of 
Marxism to the American scene. 
3. The , therefore, 


.for a New Mass Party of Social-_ 


a 
of such a New Party or jy 


blueprint in any way its forms 
structure. 


4. The maintenance and 


strengthening of the Communist | 


now would not guarantee a 

broader organization for social- 

ism with greater ties to the peo- 

especially with a stronger 
ase in the working class. 

We also reject the idea that 
changing the name would make 
it “oe for us to be “accepted” 
mass of the ee 

people Our Party must pas 
establish the legality of 
Opinion. There can be no a 
stitute for the fight for the recog- 
nition of Marxism a a inechce 
cial science and for the right 
of communists to play their spt 
in the struggles ag rs 


our country. But thie combat 


accomplished by a “gimmicks” it 


requires the consistent applica- 
tion of Marxism to the U. S. so 
that it can answer oe needs 


te we have no future. 
instance, the SLP is still an 
but its decline into 

is an established fact. 


s that only a Party 
had-made contributions in 
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| The American Road to Socialism - 


. '  . By ALL. 


Chicago Metal Worker 
THE RECENT §article 
“No Magic Formulas,” by a 
Chicago trade unionist, and 
several others, represents an 


understandable reaction to 
_ the weaknesses of positions like 
Mac Weiss. They properly re- 
introduce the importance of cor- 
- rect day-by-day tactics and hard 
work in the shops and unons. 
However these articles in turn 
make an even more serious mis- 
take in their one-sidedness. - 


Magic formulas will never 
bring Socialism: But neither will 
continuing to bat our heads 
against a stone wall at the end 
of a blind alley. Hard work and 
skilled tactics will bring Social- 
ism ONLY if guided by a theory 
brought up to date to meet the 
new conditions. The need for this' 
new theory is what is missed by 
these comrades. 


“A Chicago Trade Unionist” lays 
most of our isolation at the door 
of objective conditions and 
prophesies that in time of eco- 
nomic crisis we will repeat our 
rise to mass leadership as in the 
"30s. | 

But it has been under these 
same objective conditions that 
the people defeated McCarthy, 
labor achieved unity, the Negro 
people launched the greatest 
movement in their history, the 
unions achieved great economic 
gains. Our party was losmg 
ground while other progressive 
forces’ were rising to give lead- 
ership. 

There is no guarantee that the 
situation of the 30s will repeat 
itself. Then there was a vacuum 
of leadership among the people, 


which we filled. Today there is . 


no lack of leadership forthcom- 
ing. 

* 
"THE party’s isolation in the 


shops and unions comes from. 


something much more profound 
than the lack of hard work and 
proper tactics. Fact is that some 


of us have been plugging away 
in the shops for years. As indi- 
viduals we are by~no means iso- 
lated. But has this alterdl the 
isolation of the party as an or- 
ganization in our:shops? No. 
The lack of effort, the podr 
tactics, the weak leadership— 
these are not causes—these are 
symptoms of something bigger. 
Our party is in a crisis because 
a new era in the world Socialist 
movement is opening, just as a 
new era was opened in Novem- 
ber 1917. Something new is 
struggling to be born, and a 
dying fundamentalist cultism is 
trying to hold it back. 3 
The first successful proletarian 
revolution in 1917 inspired revo- 


~ jutionary Socialists in every coun- 


try to model themselves on the 
tactics and organizational forms 
of the Bolsheviks. Now that So- 


clalism has become victorious on 
a much wider scale—now that 
lessons are being drawn from 40 
years of Russian experience—it 
is clear that there are other paths 
to Socialism. As Togliatti point- 
ed out, the world Socialist move- 
ment has become a movement of 
many centers, no longer just one. 

It is quite likely that in the 
U. S., the “party of a new type” 
hase become & party of an old 
type; that history requires a party 
of a still newer type in America. 

* 


MANY comrades call for a “re- 
turn to Leninism.” What gould 
be more un-Leninist? Shall we 
now pore _ — works of Len- 
in, paragraph ,by paragraph, to 
debate which f is schema a 

fi ie 


plicable and which specifi 


Russian? 
Religious scholars in the Mid- 


Let's Look at Our 
The Reasons for Mistakes 


By A PARTY MEMBER 
DETROIT, Mich. 


The recent revelations 
about very serious weak- 
nesses in the Soviet Union 
as well as our own severe 
isolation require that the 
present self-critical discussion of 
our ge # a really deep. We 
should shake ourselves up. 

In this respect, it is not enough 
to list left-sectarian mistakes; we 
have to analyze WHY we made 


such mistakes. | 
There are two basic reasons, 
in my opinion, for the series of 


profound mistakes we made over 


2. 
forced 


vio % 


structure is modeled on Lenin's 
book, “What is to be done,” 
which describes the kind of a 
Communist Party needed in 
Czarist Russia of the early 
1900's. We incorporated this de- 
scription lock, stock and barrel 
for the U.S.A. of the 20’s to the 
50's. - 

A Communist Party s*ructure 
modeled with the U.S.A. in mind 
will be more likely to grow and 
prosper. 

2. In 1939, when the Soviet 
Union concluded a non-aggres- 
sion pact with Nazi aiammeny. 
we -flopped from a mili- 
tant:anti-Nazi stand to a “Yanks 
are not coming” position. 

Yet at that time, the Nazis 
were fast increasing . their 


our reputation among the ma- 


jority of our former coalition 
allies in the anti-Nazi struggle. 
We are still suffering from this 
mistake.’ BOUL FIST 4b 


sae a? 


IEG INE sea eS pends calli ie ie 
$/°fn’1941, When Nazi Ger- 


Record-- 


many attacked the Soviet Union, 
we again flipped-flopped into 
all-outers for war.and the second 
front. 

This position was correct. But 
we had to turn a somersault to 
get to it because we previous! 
tried to transplant a Russian pol- 
icy to American soil. 


In addition, we now glued our 
eyes so single-mindedly on the 


Soviet Unon, that we neglected 
many justified grievances of the 
American workers. We even pro- 
posed piece work. This is re- 


membered by many workers. 
4. In 1947, Andrei Zhadanov 


described what is, in my opinion, 


an over-simp version of the 
world forces: namely, 2 camps— 
peace vs. war; socialism and de- 
mocracy vs. imperialism and 
fascism. : 

This became the policy of the 
Cominform. The job was to 
strengthen the one and weak 
the other. | 

We applied this one-sided con- 
ception in its full oversimplifica- 
tion to the U.S.A. Like the 
scholastics of the middle os 
we sought the facts to fit 
Bible (line). | 

Thug, Walter Reuther, Potol- 
a thee NAACP leadership, etc., 

certainly were not pees 


eh at ihe ee ' 
(Cohtinued on Page 


ways of reaching 


ists could 
polio ial ie 


ring Our Socialist Theory Up to Date 


dle Ages spent several centuries 
in such a study of the Bible. If 
Lenin were living in America to- 
day—he would plunge into Amer- 
ican life and American thought 
—guided by a spirit of scientific 
inquiry—evolving new theories 
based on facts instead.of precon- 
ceived notions; checking them 
against results and changing 
them as he went. 

We can bé¢st evolve this new 
American Sdcialist theory not 
only among |ourselves, but as 
quickly as possible in discus- 
sion and activity with other So- 
cialist and libaral minded forces. 
Many of these|people were more 
correct than we about a lot of 
thimgs in recent years. 


We need a new united Ameri- 
can Socialist vement not for 
negative reasons alone, not be- 
cause we want\| to change the 
name of the Communist Party to 
duck out from our mistakes. 

We need it because the suc- 
cess of the Socialist sector of 
the world has spread the cause 
of Socialism beyond the bound- 
aries of the Communists alone. 
We no longer have a monopoly 
on Socialism. 


New movements should take 
the best of the past along with 
them. We have a huge contribu- 
tion to make to a new American 
Socialist movement, Our single 
greatest contribution will be our 
experience at this 
day tactical struggle in the shops 
and unions! : ; 

- With whom shall we unite? 
Let's not pooh-poo 
ist trends as “isolated intellect- 
uals,” “semi-Trotskyites” 

Revolutionary Social 

is not counting nos 
heeler. Our conce| 
out that which is |truthful, new 


and developing—np matter how | 


small it may appear today. 


seldom equals fopr. It usually 
adds: up to 10 and rapidly grows 
to 50 and 100. There are thou- 
sands of ex-Communists still ac- 
tive in the labor movement; 
many labor leaders under So- 
cialist influences. The unification 
of existing Socialist trends would 
quickly draw to this movement 
a powerful force in the trade 
unions. 

A new united Socialist move- 
ment probably could not agree 
on the American path to Social- 
ism. But neither could we Com- 
munists if we continue our party's 
existence. How can there be 
agreement when sufficient ex- 
perience from the Soviet Union, 
Italy, France, etc. are not yet in? 
And even after European experi- 
ences are in, there will be plenty 
of room for inquiry and argu- 
ment about the American scene. 

- 


A MONOLITHIC party was 
possible after 1917 because it 
appeared as if experience proved 
beyond argument the correctness 
o fthe Bolshevik method. The 
further advance of Socialism has 


opened up additional paths, 


many of them untried yet. 

Better to have a live active 
movement full of healthy con- 
troversy over points that are 
necessarily still open — than a 
unanimous senile cult. 

Before we become too alarm- 
ed over the idea of a long period 
of debate, let’s remember one 
simple thing. In Europe and 
Asia the majority of ‘workers 
have long accepted Socialism as 
their class goal. Arguments about 
ism there 
are of current importance. 

But in the U. S. the majority 
haven't had a chance to find out 
the truth about Socialism. It 
would be well worth a few 
of internal debate over 
Socialism 
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Letters from 


Readers 


(Continued from Page 6) 
while work is hard. It keeps me 
young and makes me creative. 

I've worked while being a 
mother too, and it is not at all 
a4 to have your little 
ones and come home so tired 
and know that your prime job 
of raising good citizens must be 
done on a part-time basis. 

Perhaps women in professions 
feel differently, I cannot say. 

Whenever I’ve been able to 
catch up with family debts being 
a housewife my favorite role; my 
family’s favorite role for me too. 
Every working ‘mother I've ever 
met wished that she didn’t have 


to work and that she could give . 


her children the full time they 
need. Childhood is so short 
when it is over, yeur chances 
are over. 

I would feel more helpful to- 
ward a young mother if I could 
contribute a feeling of impor- 
tance in her own mind about 
her life than-to tell her that she 
is right in feeling dragged down. 
Capitalism drags both sexes 
down. Need we fight over who 
is more miserable? 

_ It would be better, if a young 


mother is in a receptive frame 


of mind to help her learn to do’ 


her new job more efficiently. 
It is a good feeling to get a few 
tips on any new job. 

Help a younger person learn 
the short cuts and easier at- 
titudes. It’s nice to drop in and 


In political life|two plus two | tell a friend like that, to take 


her -husband for. a soda, she 
may do the same for you some 
evening. She may not be ac- 
quainted with the many activ- 
ities available to housewives. 
Adult centers are jammed with 
such women. Clubwomen in 
America are myriad. House- 
wives are a most organized 
group. They have a large na- 
tional network of religious, cul- 
tural parent and even baby sit- 
ting clubs and _ organizations. 
The forms of organization may 
be not according to our liking, 
but they do very nicely and they 
defend their position and they 
see it. 

They do not feel downtrod- 
den, the are not as backward 
as Elizabeth Lawson thinks— 
they just place more value upon 
their place in the world than she 


seems to. 


I expect that they shall al- 


ways be quick to sense what- 


ever tasks events put in their 


hands. 
—A, B. 


Wants More Action 
On the Jews 
NEW YORK. 
Dear Editor: | 
Two items which appeared in 
today’s issue struck me for their 
unusual honesty, of a de - 


which has seldom appear 
all the recent discussions. I refer 
to Lillian Gates’ article and the 


‘letter of Stanley Archet. 


Like Archer, I cannot agree 
with your acceptance of the reso- 
lution of Beas of eke 
as a “ arxist sis,” 
and, { euneck tab teeth were 


known, neither would many 
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Look for the Silver Lining 


By BEN LEVINE 


HOPE springs eternal in the 


TV screen, and not the least 
of television’s attractions is the 
ever-present possibility that 
the next 30 or 60. minutes will 
bring a new program to vary the 
monotony. A listless listener to the 
Arthur Godfrey show, even, will 


come across : : 
pleasant sur-. ior = 
prises—a young 


man who plays 


that I 


the piano amaz- &* 
ingly well, or a qa 
coloratura so- Bers 
prano from 

South America 

heard #@ 
some weeks 

ago. : 

I tend to share the opinion ex- 
pressed by Anna Russell ‘that only 
coloraturas enjoy hearing other 
coloraturas, but this South Amerti- 
can singer gave me real pleasure, 


even though, to attain a note two 


octaves above high C (a note I 
thought was audible only to dogs) 
she had to twist her ‘pretty face 
and look like a trapeze artist hold- 
ing on with his teeth. 

A program that turned out to be 
far above my expectations was the 
Lawrence Welk musical show. on 
Channel 7 at 9 p.m. Saturdays. 

TV singers are.an incomprehen- 
sible lot. They moo and bellow 
about the pains of love in what 
seems to me a range of about three 
notes. 

I shared the general sympathy 
with Julius LaRosa when Arthur 


Godfrey fired him, but that was 
efore I heard him sing. 


* 


THE LAWRENCE WELK of- 
ferings, however, had, on the Satur- 
day night I heard them, a gentle 


| sweet quality worthy of the name 


of music. Mr. Welk called some of 
his performers “champagne music 
makers,” and I, who once tasted 
champagne and ‘commented that 
this must be what in the genteel 
heaven of the pre-Raphaelites the 
angels drink for beer, found Mr. 
Welk’s description accurate. 
Especially enjoyable was a quar- 
tet of teen-age girls I heard 
them called the Lemon (sisters) 
whose simple harmonies and voices 


unspoiled 


‘wood hunt for. special saleab 


styles were as soothing as, after 
hours of fireworks, are the stars in 


the silent sky. 


A solo violin and a_ Dixieland 
band were also on the quiet and 
straightforward side, yet they were 
far from the insipid Muzak sounds 
piped into restaurants as accom- 
paniment to the clatter of knives 
and. forks. 

So a ehampagne toast to Law- 
rag Welk, who encourages us to 
cep 
will be above our expectations. 

| * | 


y the Broadway-Holly- . 


expecting that TV programs 


was my experience when, during a 
week's stay at a resort with one 
TV set for all -the customers, I got 
everyone excited over the news 
that Climax was presenting on that 
Thursday night, live from Holly- 
wood, a adaptation of Dos- 
toyevsky's “Crime and Punish- 
ment.” | 

The title of the Russian writer’s 
novel was changed to “No Right 
to Kill.” It turned out that this was 
the smallest of the changes. The 
scene was laid in Greenwich Vil- 
lage, and it was a struggling poet 
who killed the woman pawn- 


broker. 

All this might have been okay, 
for we recently saw an American- 
ized version of Chekhov's “Cherry 
Orchard” translated into an = ab- 
sorbing drama of our own South. 
But the Dostoyevsky novel was 
not only adapted, it was gutted, 
eviscerated; mangled into a shape- 
less mess, and the original story, 
that had the suspense of the best 
of thrillers combined with psychol- 
ogical insight, was beaten into 
pulp fiction. | 

John Casavetes, as the Green- 
wich Village poet, whined until 
the aucience pined for his capture 
and execution. One critic com- 
mented that Dostevevsky ought to 
get equal time on TV, and I would 
add that if a descendant of the 
novelist: is accorded that right, he 
might entitle his argument, “No 
Right to Kill Dostoyevsky.” 

* 


IN THE DEPARTMENT of dis- 
appointment must also be filed a 
recent Million Dollar Movie to 
which I was drawn by the adver- 
tisement that Lili Palmer and Rex 
Harrison, two sterling performers, 
would be starred. The film was a 
British one of 1951 vintage, called 
“The Long Dark Hall,” and it was 
a threadbare thing indeed, one of 
these torn and tattered movies 
woven through a dozen shady conr- 
mercials in the late night hours. 

The only interest in the miser- 
able venture was to see how two 
fine actors wrestled with hopeless 
lines about how a _ pure-as-the- 
driyen- snow gentleman got into a 
murder mess because he tried. to 
lift a drunken female sinner from 
the gutter. 


To top it all, the scissors seem 
to have been applied by a blind 
man to the original film so that 
scenes broke off and new ones 
began in a bewildering bedlam 
and at the climax, the indefatigable 
or. stupefied viewer was cheated 
by the clumsy film trimmer who 
denied him the minimum reward 
of seeing how the hero was exon- 
erated and the real murderer ex- 
posed. 


There have -been protests 
aplenty about these late, late 
mumble movies that are audible 
only to neighbors trying to sleep. 
I have a constructive: suggestion. 
Why not draw on the old silent 
classics, like the ones put on by 
the Museum of Modern Art, in 
which the tinkling of a solo. piano 
is so much better than the grind- 
ing of mammoth orchestras or the 


exasperating noises of dying dia- 


logues. 
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By ART SHIELDS 
WHAT strikers won victory 
against the toughest odds in 
1956? That's a good Labor 
Day question, And I think 


many workers have the an- 
swer already. They would vote for 
the 6,000 Westinghouse strikers 
from the big turbine plant at Les- 
ter, near Philadelphia. .. . 

Just look at the 300-day strike 
record. The union was. fighting for 
its life against a billion dollar 
corporation. Its leaders were thrown 
into prison. .But not a single scab 
crossed the picket lines between 
Oct. 14, 1955 and Aug, 8 of this 
year. ... That's an All-American 
Record. 
hungry. And the main demand of 
the strikers—the withdrawal of the 
20-percent aa ali won. 


THIS record-breaking strike be- 
gan several days before the na- 
tional walkout of 55,000 Westing- 
house workers. . .. A special 20 

9 
vercent ‘cut for Lester had just 
bea announced, And the 
battle lasted three months after the 
national struggle ended. 

The workers’ tenacity amazed 
Westinghouse bosses. Company of- 
ficials had bbdasted all winter, 
spring and summer that the men 
would have to settle. Flesh and 
blood couldn't stand this protract- 
ed ordeal. But the men.didn‘t settle. 
And the pickets of UE Local 107 
kept marching until the- company 
retreated. 

The. prestige of Gwilym Price, 
the Westinghouse president, is 
now badly dented. He had bet 
many millions—and Jost. The power 
companies were clamoring for tur- 
bines. The “juice” that runs the 
modern world won't run without 
turbines. So Price had tu settle— 
or else. 

* 

THIS victory wasn't a miracle. 
It was won by average men and 
women. But their union had a gen- 
eration of rank and file activity be- 
hind it. 

Lester's rank and file activity 
goes back to the 1920s, when a 
group of industrial unionists began 
educating. their fellow workers. 
These men were not afraid of 
goons and prison. One of their 


No kiddies Went. 


GOOD 1956 LABOR DAY QUESTION 


leaders, Jim Price (no: relative of 
Gwilym), had served seven years 


as a victim of the frameup of 


IWWs during and after the first 
World War. They did not succeed 
in unionizing Lester at that time, 
however, for the 20s were a a 
of labor defeats. But they kept a 
oup of militants together. And 
» militants led the fight that 
won union recognition in the 1930s. 
They had a federal AFL focal union 
first, and later swung it into the 
United Electrical, Radio and Ma- 
chine Workers. ; 
Jim Price is dead. But his spirit 
lives on. Local 107 is a militant 
rank and file union today. No offi- 
cers draw any salary. All work in 
the plant. And the only pay they 
et is the usual “lost time pay” for 
the job time they lose on union 


business. 
* 


ONE source. of the strikers’ 
strength was their splendid infor- 
mation about their enemies and 


Tens of thousands filled trucks ,like the above 


- 


an exciting. daily newspaper 
1,800 that bore the modest 
title of “Strike Bulletin.” 

I've seen many strike bulletins 
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before. But none exposed the com- — 


at moves more quickly and 
well, None had such abundance of 
good news about the help other 
workers. were giving. And none 
sparkled with more humor. 


This bulletin didn’t make every 


one happy, however. For Gwil 
Price's representatives codeiodall 
bitterly about it at negotiating ses- 
sions. And there was a gloomy cap- 
tive audience as well. 

The gloomy captives were the 
150 foremen, who came to the 
plant every day, as generals with- 
out an army. These foremen were 
calied together every noon by the 
company brass to hear the strike 
bulletin read. The company want- 
ed to alert them to what the work- 
ers were thinking. But the effect 
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- wasnt what Gwilym Price expect- | 
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THE TWO PHILOSOPHERS: A Pa 


By MIKE QUIN 


ONCE there were two 
philosophers who answered 
an ad in the newspaper and 
got themselves jobs as light- 
house tenders on a lonely is- 
land way out in the middle of the 
Pacific Ocean. They were the only 
human beings on the island and 


there was only one little house for 
them to live in. 


After they had been put ashore 


with all of their luggage, and the - 


steamer had sailed away, they pick- 
ed up their suit cases and started 
walking toward the house. 
Although they were both philiso- 
phers, they had entirely different 
philosophies. Said: one of them, as 


wwe 


they walked along: “This is a lone- 
ly; god-forsaken looking place, but 
with my philosophy I am sure that 
I will be able to fit myself into it. 
I can accommodate myself to any- 
thing in time. It is merely a matter 
of adjusting one’s mind to it.” 


« It is lonely enough,” the other 
philosopher replied, Sbut I am.sure 
that we will be able to fix it up so 
that .it is suitable to our needs. It 
is just a matter of a little hard work 
and perseverence.” 


So saying, they entered the house 
and had a look around. Everything 
went. well until they entered the 
bedroom. | 


“Good heavens!” exclaimed one. 
“The last people who lived here 
must have been dwarfs.” 

And it was true enough, because 
the two beds they found were little 
tiny things scarcely large enough 
to hold a’child. . | 

“We'll certainly have to change 
this,”: continued the philosopher. 
“We could never fit ourselves int 
those.” | 

THE other shook his head pro- 
foundly, “I can see you are one of 


those’ radical complainers,” he re- 


marked. “Why don’t you let well 
eno alone and take things as 
you find them? That's my p 

phy. Fit yourself in. y try. to 


change the world? Take it’as it is 
and make the best of. it. That's my 


your fingers? Sappose y 


. 


fr 


Mike Quin, whose columns iz 
his ‘pieces in this paper brought f@ 


ment, “I daily admire and resy 
week—on Aug. 14, 1947. 
Only 41 at the time, he 


>i 


most talented and widely-quoted 


movement. Printed here is an e 
. ? 


er.” said the ‘other philosopher. ~ 


“Why! In the first place you would 
have to chop down a tree and saw 
it into boards and hammer nails 
into them and heavens knows what 
all.” 


“That’s true enou ” said the 


other. “But what n doing must 


be done. And if I don’t do it, I will 


never be able to get a good night's 


rest.” 
“It’s all very. 
on raving 


osopher. “But just- try to put 


well for you to go - 
t your Utopian.» 
ideas,” said the conservative phil- .. 


into practice. Suppose the tree falls’. ; 


on you? Su | 
you miss 


you get slivers:in 


nail with the hammer and hit your —- 


thumb?. You radicals never 
consider those things.” 2) 


stop to. 3 


YET SOMETIMES, when an 
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iggest Odds 
the “107” squads down, For “107” 


had helped every strike in the area 
for many years. : 


‘ed: For friendly foremen told the 
‘unin that sotne of their fellows 
‘Jost their strikebreaking morale as 
they listened. 


- INFORMATION is a _ yictory 
‘weapon, And the whole working- 
class in the strike area was kept 
agp on the day td day battles 
_for.10 months. They were kept 
posted by “107” speakers, who 
toured AFL and CIO and United 
-Mine Workers halls and were wel- 
“comed everywhere. 

Workers were also alerted to the 
‘strike issues by squads of “107” 
‘men and women at scores of plant 
gates. These squads of strikers ex- 
‘plained to steel workers, shipyard 
‘workers, oil workers, etc., that their 


THE strikers also got an unex- 
ted break in the commercial 
aily newspapers and radio pro- 
grams. This press and radio cov- 
erage was unprecedented in my 
experience. But it didn’t come of 
itself. Strikers told editors and sta- 
tion heads that their business de- 
pended on the workers’ good will. 
And they would be judged by the 
way they handled this strike. _ 
Skillful UE publicity men help- 
= this flow of information day by 
ay. | 
Admiration for the Westinghouse 
workers spread to future jurors as 


‘own wages were at stake. 


“If they cut us theyll cut you,” 


‘the “107” squads would cry, And 
workers responded with thousands 


_of dollars of collection money every 


week. 
It was hard for workers to turn 


ith food. 


_Jeaders. 


well. And Price was defeated when 
he tried to use the captive judges 
of Delaware County to frame union 


4 


* 


¥ SAW one of those frameups 
defeated when nine union leaders 
were acquitted at a County Court 
in Media, Pa. They were accused 
of “inciting to riot,” and faced 
years in prison. The indictment said 
they had roughed up a scab truck 
driver, who ran into two pickets. 
And company stoolpigeons gave a 
phony blow by blew account of 
the incident in court. But most of 
the jurors came from the .working- 
class. And the verdicty was “Not 
Guilty.” 

A bigger victory came when 26 
strike leaders were freed from 
prison. after mass protests last 
spring. And that victory was the 
turning point of the strike. 

The 26 leaders had been jailed 
for an indefimite term. The key 
was thrown away by president 
Judge Sweney of the Delaware 
County Court. Judge Sweney was 
a typical Republican stooge. He 
had served an anti-union appren- 
ticeship some years before as the 
manager of the company union at 
the Sun Shipbuilding yards at 
Chester, Pa. (before the real union 
won). And he found the 26 lead- 
ers guilty of “contempt.” They had 
disdbeyed his injunction forbid- 
ding more than three pickets at a 
Westinghouse gate, he declared. 

And for 19 days the walls of 


Boardmoor Prison rang with the 
words of “Solidarity,” Jim Pricés 
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The Daily People’s World and 
rom Theodore Dreiser the com- 
him,” died nime years ago this 


_been for 15 years one of the 
spokesmen for the progressive 
iple of his work. 
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* “Fm shrinking myself,” said the 
Other. “By nightfall I will be exact- 
ly the right size io fit the bed.” 
a * 

|. HE CAUGHT a very bad cold 
Dut failed to shorten his length. 
Then he got out a pencil and paper 
and began writing an essay on the 
benefits of discomfort in order to 
ustify his position, Along about 
sundown, he approached his com- 
panion, who by now was hammer- 
ing the last nails into 


he ee 
- said 
ae 

oP 
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MIKE QUINN 
gery ee in that big bed while 


I, a fellow human being, am cramp- 
ed beyond human endurance?” 


“Climb in,” said the radical, “and 
stop blubbering.” | 
The conservative crawled in, 


stretched out his legs, and sighed 


in relief. Then, before going to 
sleep, he: said: 3 


- “If this is some trick you've got ' 


up your sleeve'to put some of your 


old song. The 26 kept singing, went 
on until the Pennsylvania Supreme 
Court ordered Sweney to vacate 
his lawless verdict. 

* 

THE Lester victory. isnt quite 
100. pereent. No hourly rate work- 
ers will be cut, and they are a ma- 
jority. Nor most incentive rate 
workers. But several hundred of 
the highest paid incentive workers 
will lose something. 

All incentive workers now go on 
an hourly rate basis. The hourly 
rates will be based on their aver- 
age pay before the strike—with this 
exception. These who made more 
than 178 percent of the norm will 
just be paid on a 178 percent basis. 

Another compromise brings arbi- 
tration in. Jobs are being reclassi- 
fied, with obvious danger to the 
workers. And the arbitrator—who 
is paid by both sides—will have the 
final say when union and-company 
disagree. 

But the strike settlement saves 
the jobs of 14 strikers—many of 
them leaders—whom the company 
discharged on phony “violence” 
charges. This was a fiercely fought 
issue. The compromise brings all 
14 back with seniority intact after 
a 10-week suspension. This amounts 
to a $14,000 fine, for the union 
will pay the lost wages. 

This compromise is better than 
the deal given 36 FUS strikers after 
the national Westinghouse strike. 
For five were dismissed; others 
given suspensions up to six months. 

But the fight isn’t over. And the 
following incident is typical of the 
struggles ahead. One of the best 
executive board members was sus- 
pended the day he got back. This 
man is a shop steward with 150 
workers behind him. And he was 


gus ed when he quietly told a 


supervisor that the men resented 
the presence of a new foreman, 
The new foreman was a r 


union man, who got a foreman’s 


epaulettes AFT ER. the strike be- 


gan. 
Next day the su ed. shop 

steward was called be the com 

pany brass. They gave hin A bbe 


= 
’ 


y oaths,” the 
he ‘was sent 
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_ By Federated Press 


Thirty years ago a New York 
City high schoel principal beamed 
as the graduating class ‘sang, “Jéx- 
press yourself, mv child. Express 
yourself!” Neither the sclemn girls 
nor their fond parents realized how 
far ahead of her times’ was the 
venerable lady. Twenty years later 
thousands of school teaehers in the 
same city were asked to select their 
favorite child picture from a num- 
ber of photoes. The one chosen was 
that of a “good” little boy. He sat 
before a traditional wooden desk 
with his hands neatly and cere- 
fully clapsed on top of it. His tie 
was just so and not a wrinkle show- 
ed in his shirt. 

It's easy to understand from a 
professional point of view that the 
quiet one is less nerve wraching 
than the child who throws board 
erasers around classrooms or spit- 
balls at his classmates. It is also 
simpler to come home after a hard 
day's work to the peace and calm 
of children who don’t make de- 
mands on one’s tired mind. . 

However, there is greater aware- 
ness today that the shy boys and 

irls need as much attention as 
those who express’ themselves 


dramatically. Helen Ross, Admin- | 


istrative Director of The Institute 
For Psychoanalysis, Chicago, and 
consultant in child care has written 
an informative booklet that probes 
into some of the causes of shyness. 
It also suggests approaches to the 
reticent child. Parents and teachers 


will find the discussion interesting 


and helpful. _ ges 
SHE INDICATES that “shyness” 
“it ; : 
's life is as complicated and 
x to- him as is the adult's. 


oung 
th 


dren are many. 
needs its own special study. Some- 
times, the attitude of parents may 


_be the determining factor. Compe- 


tition among ‘brothers and sisters 
is another cause. It is not: easy for 
parents to learn to-appreciate -their 
children tor what they are and 
restrain from pushing :too hard. 
The competitive world engenders 
conflict and unnatural strivings. 

The author of The Shy Child 
discusses many varieties of shyness. 
She talks about the children who 
are deprived of parental care. She 
tells of thers to whom shocking 
things have happened. 

* 


THE }SHY child is afraid of 
something. It is not necessarily 
visible to the adults abont him. It 
is a fear!/that something “may hap- 
pen.” The ghost that haunts: the 
youngster is packed away in the 
recesses Of his own mind. It could 
be such a fear as, “If I raise my 
hand in school, I'll forget the right 
answer. The children will Jaugh at 
me.” This sounds uncomplicated 
and a fear that can be laughed | 
away. But in the child’s world it 
is an ominous and frightening thing. 
Others have had painful illnesses 
or accidents that have marred their 
avility to be outgoing and cheerful. 

Helen. Ross says: “. . . we can 
explain some shyness as being the 
result of physical or emotional dis- 
comfort; sometimes it is a com-— 
pound of the two.” She goes on to 
tell of a study made of children 
who had been in prison” camps 


during» Weorld.War H after they : 
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(Continued from Page 7) 
comment any further, since I 
cannot always understand the 
specialized termology you use. 
That is why Lilian Gates’ article 
was impressive, refreshing and 
comprehensible. 

Neither can I swallow the 
evasive treatment gf the subject 
of anti-Semitism { and I know 
these feelings. are shared by 
others). The furtive “rehabilita- 
tion” of victims as though the 


whole matter never existed does | 


not resmeble the honest self- 
criticism you describe. 

I doubt that the Jews of the 
world wish to disappear as a 
people. One of the reasons the 
Soviet Union held the respect of 
Jews of various political beliefs 


was the feeling that here, at last, 
the Jews could decide their own 
destiny, without the pressures 
against them existing elsewhere. 
Here it was not necessary to 
change ones name to survive, 
and one could encourage their 
children to be proud of their lan- 
guage and culture, without feel- 
- ing of shame and inferiority. 

The shattering of this belief 
gave further impetus to the mi- 
gration to Israel. If you feel that 
the Zionist movement is “bour- 
geois” inspired you are mistaken 
again. Israel represents the 
desperate desire ot Seis of all 
classes to survive as a people, 
with dignity and self-respect. It 
is also the last resort of Jews 
who are disillusioned with social- 
ism, as they have seen it. 

Since you have contributed to 
this situation by your own ad- 
mitted shortcomings, it is your 
responsibility to talze the initia- 
tive here to shaw the leaders of 
the Soviet Union that we are far 
from satisfied by their treatment 
of this tragedy. 

Many American Jews, like my- 
self, are trying honestly to keep 
some faith in socialism, For us, 
your protestations of sincerity 
are not enough, we would like 


to see some honest action. 
| A READER. 


Changes Needed, But 


Keep Shop Branches 


THIS LETTER express- 
es some of the opinions of 
the Communist steelwork- 
ers in the Gary area con- 
cerning the Dennis report 
and the general discussion now 
taking place in the party, exem- 
plified in the discussion section 
of The Worker and in P.A. 


Firstly, while we feel that the 
discussion of the 20th Party Con- 
gress of the Soviet Union has 
world-wide importance and that 
the views expressed by the So- 
viet comrades bear extensive dis- 
cussion in our own party, we are 
more concerned with the direc- 
tion the American party has 
gone in the past several years 
and the character and direction 
of the future. 

By this we mean that discus- 
sion of a “line” on foreign pol- 
icy, transition to socialism, na- 
tional electoral licy, etc., is 
subordinate at this moment to 
the paramount question of a uni- 
fied, but thoroughly democratic 
party, free of bureaucracy, and 
based on the working class. In- 
deed, judging from some of the 
discussion we have read, even 
whether we are to have a Com- 
unist Party. 

Taking the question of the 
party's existence first, we state 
unequivocally, that the Commu- 


S Mas 


nist Party, i. e., a Leninist party 


must continue to exist in the . 
United States. Many changes are 


necessary in its organiza 

set-up, its constitution and its 
outlook, but there can be no sub- 
stitute for a Marxist-Leninist 


type party in the struggle for so- 
cialism. 


What changes must be made 
in the party and what weakness- 
es overcome? Here we believe 
two things are important. The 
first is organization and the sec- 
ond, outlook. The two are of 
course interrelated but we can 
discuss them separately here. 

* 


FIRST on organization, Using 
the phrase “democratic central- 
ism” or more correctly, misusing 
it, our party has gradually de- 
veloped the centralism and ne- 
glected the democratic to the 
point that it has withered and 
almost died. Democratic central- 
ism. derives its merit from its 
ability to draw on the experience 
of the whole party. The com- 
rades in the basic organizations, 
the branches, discuss policy and 
express opinions to the leader- 
ship. They elect leadership and 
can disagree with leaders. But for 
the past many years there has 
been the absence of conventions, 


of democratic election of leading- 


people, of the ability of the mem- 


\ 


he 


* 
/& 


bers to disagree and most impor- 
tant of all: an absence of lead- 
ers consulting with the comrades 
in the branches and learning 
from these comrades who are 
in daily contact with the peo- 
ple. It is this fact that in the 
main accounts for our mistakes 
in judgment in the past. From 


where we sit, we see a cleavage 


in thinking between the full- 
time leadership and the rank and 
file which is so great as to give 
us in effect two parties. 

We feel that the first big 
change in the party must be to 
take steps such as constitutional 
guarantees of free cliscussion, 
elimination of co-option, demo- 
cratic elections, etc.; the cutting 
down ,of full time administrative 
personnel, the integration of sho 
and community comrades in lead- 


ing policy-making bodies and the 
assignment of full-time leaders to 
work directly with specified :sec- 
tions over an extended period so 
that the comrades can learn from 
each other. 

The policy for our work in 
steel, for example, must come 
primarily from the comrades who 
are steelworkers and not handed 
down by some full-time function- 
ary who happens to have been 
assigned to — in that area. 


SECONDLY as to the party 
outlook. We feel that the most 
glaring weakness over the past 
years is the failure of the 
to turn its face to the working- 
class. We have made several 
good resolutions, such as Com- 
rade Winston's report in 1947 

(Continued on Page 11) 


_ SOME AREAS 


(Continued from Page 6) 


from its inception are too num- 


erous to list here. 
on 


THE Schrank report also 
stimulates tendencies toward 
liquidation and opens the door to 
all sorts of right opportunist 
dangers. It is inevitable, in the 
present state of our party, that 
other dangers besides sectarian 
ones appear, some honest and 
some not, 


A wg se y document is bei 
widely circulated in our ae 
calling openly for a return to 
Browderism. In my 
sang return to n : ae 

re is no previous period: like 
this one. Naturally, we should 

t mistakes with 


OF AGREEMENT 


cialist and democratic camps— 
we would have been more in the 
soup than now. Since .’45, the 
chief danger of a world atomic 
war has been from the. fire- 
brands of the American monopo- 
lists. | 

One of the most positive les- 
sons we should learn from the 
Browder period is that we should 
not go overboard in correcting 
sectarianism as we did in cor- 


recting right ——— Far 
larger sections of the American 


people are ready to stru for 


peace and tic advance- 
ment than ever in the nation’s 
history. Even the ranks of so- 
cialist-minded citizens have in- 
creased. ap ~yad to eliminate 
boldly all self-imposed tactics 
which temporarily estrange our 
wise we hope others will. do their 
share in m the ad ts 


gle for Negro rights during 
World War II. Then, we te- 
jected the double-V campaign of 
the Pittsburgh Courier—for vic- 
tory over Hitler abroad and vic- 
tory over jimcrow at home. That 
was one of the gems of Brow- 
der’s leadership. I hope we. shall 
have done for all time with zig- 
ging and zagging in the mass 
struggle for Negro rights. 
Right opportunism is not the 
main danger in our Party today, 
and even the appearance of 
reefs and shoals of a right char- 
acter does not make it so.. Yet, 
within the framework of our 
historic sectarianism, our Party 
has. made many massive right 
opportunist mistakes—such was 
Browderism, Lovestoneism, both 
on unscientific theories of Amer- 
@an exceptionalism. American 
capitalism has many unique fea- 
tures, which we, because of our 
sectarianism, have too long neg- 
lected. But it is still monopoly 


capitalism, subject to certain | 


basic laws common to all capi- 
talisms. : 


ship, that is, of failing to tell 
them of one danger simply be- 
cause we fear it may divert them 
from attention to another. I 
don't believe that if our Party 
membership is informed of the 
right danger, it will inhibit them 
from. going all out in their strug- 
gle against the main left dan- 


ger. P 
The present period in our 


Party is one of education as well. _ 


as of basic self-critical examina- 
tion. Either we take advantage 
of it in all its various aspects, 
or the political eyes of our mem- 
bers will have blinders so that 
they can see in only one direc- 
tion and not the whole picture. 
* 


THE PERIOD of. “sacred 
cows’ in the Communist move- 
ment is over, whether applied : 
to theories, policies or personnel 
—at home or abroad. Under the 
guise of ridding the movement of 
old “cows,” let us not establish 
any new ee us not drift 

o an atmosphere in our Party 
that inhibits one from mention- ~- 
iny anything except left sectarian- 
ism. That is self-defeating and 
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(Continued from Page 7) 
o‘her camp—the war camp. 

Their’ middle positions: op- 
position to illegalization of the 
C.P.; opposition to McCarthy- 
ism; for Negro rights; support 
of many colonial liberation 
struggles; etc. thus could not be 
considered as a basis for united 
struggle but rather as demagogy 
on their part to ensnare the 
people to support a coming war. 


To explain our losses and 
growing isolation, we stated that 
the people really believed our 
program and will soon follow 
the left. All we would have to 


do is take our program to the 


people. 
ECONOMIC MISTAKES 


5. This rationalization was for- 
tified by another error of the 
Soviet Union which we adhered 
to. 


When Eugene Varga, the So- 
viet ecdnomist, asserted the 
U.S.A, will probably enjoy an 
extended period of prosperity, he 
was disgraced. Some other So- 
viet economist gave the reasons 
why Varga was “wrong.” We 
printed that article in the P.A. 
and substantially followed its 
reasoning. 


And so we predicted the im- 
minence of a major depression 
which would radicalize the 
workers and end- our isolation, 
provided we put forth our pro- 
pam boldly. Ever since then we 

ave had a persistent, leftist, 


false estimate of economic trends 
in the U.S.A. 


6: In 1948, the Soviet Union 
opposed the Marshal] Plan, In 
spite of the fact that the over- 
whelming majority of American 
workers supported it as a means, 
however imperfect, to help re- 
build Europe, we adamantly op- 
posed every part of it. We 
thereby ignored the sentiments 
of the American workers--a pro- 
foundly wrong thing to do. 


7. In 1948, when news came 
that prominent Jewish cultural 
institutions in the Soviet Union 
were shut down and in the years 
right after when “cosmopoli- 
tanism” came to be associated 
more and more with Jews and 
Zionisth, we preferred faith to 
facts and vigorously defended 
the Soviet Union. 


Now that anti-Semitism is 


oven to have been sponsored 
y some leading Communists in 


the Soviet Union, Czechoslova- 


a . 


ing 
Soviet Union the full answer as 


Pe * as : 
s- | how to attain 
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how Yo Build it. Undia 
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More such examples can be 
listed. 

As a result of this lack of 
independence, we developed a 


-dogmatic instead of a: scientific 


method in our .evaluation ot 
everything. We fitted the facts 
to suit a “line.” Thus, we were 
often wrong in our analysis of 
difficult, profound problems. 


INDEPENDENCE AND 
INTERNATIONAL 


Further, as a result of this lack 
of independence, we developed, 
basically, a non-American ap- 
proach to many problems. We 
therefore found it almost impos- 
sible to develop a truly American 
party. We gave grist to the mill 
which furnished the false argu- 
ment that we are an American 
but rather a foreign-dominated 
party. 

Some may think independence 
of thought is a violation of inter- 
national working-class coopera- 
tion. That is not true. Really in- 
dependent, national and equal 

ies are a necessary condition 
Or true international coopera- 
tion; otherwise the result is dom- 
inance, not cooperation. 


This is not to say that, overall, 
the existence and truly great ac- 
complishments of the world’s first 
socialist state did not have an 
enormously positive effect on the 
development of progressive 
forces in our country. Nor is it 
to say that policy was ever dic- 
tated or forced upon the Com- 
munist Party of the U. S. A. by 
the Soviet Communist Party. 


It is to say that in many ways 
the leadership and some of the 
membership of our party volun- 
tarily acquiesced to the ideologi- 
cal dominance of the leaders of 
the Soviet party. This inevitably 
undermined our Marxist scholar- 
ship; caused grave errors; and 
he brand us as a non-Ameri- 
can politica) party. 

Our leadership must not evade 
this question. They must analyze 
it fearlessly and burn out this lack 


‘of independence as with a hot 


iron. It is surely. heartening that 
the Daily Worker, in its own 
right, has made such a rémark- 
ably good start in this direction. 


Thought must also be given to 
why we acquiesced to Soviet 
oy ideological dominance. 

riefly, these reasons seem to me 
to explain why: 1. The Soviet 
party adopted an open aura of 
infallibility and Tessifladen 
along with the idolatry of Stalin. 


F , they stated that they 
alone were at the head of the 


world’s peace camp. They cover- 


ed up mistakes instead of expos- 


2. We considered the 
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cally, we considered their mode] 
the paragon for all, which in 
philosophy is known as idealistic 
absolutism. 3. The theoretical 
level of our leadership is low. 
4. The ties of our leadership with 
the workingclass are weak. 
THERE IS A 

SECOND REASON 


There is a second basic reason 
for the great number of serious 
errors Our party continues. to 
make in its tardiness in correct- 
ing errors: namely, grave weak- 
nesses among many of our lead- 
ers—I refer to my personal ex- 
perience in Michigan. 


These weaknesses consist of 
egotism; lack of contact with the 
party rank and file and with ordi- 
nary workers; lack of personal 
participation in mass people's or- 
ganizations; lack of comprehen- 
sion of shop moods, needs and 
problems. In other words, a big 
divorcement from the workers on 
the part of the leadership, and a 
profound lack of understandin 
on their part in this PREVENT g 
them from leading the workers. 


I believe that most of the shop 
members and sympathizers of the 
Communist Party in Michigan 
look on the party leadership 
warily. Many, in some of the big- 
gest shops, strongly resist having 
anything to do with the organ- 
ized party leadership. On the 
contrary, they believe they can 
do better progressive work in the 
unions on their own without the 


“burden” of the party leadership. 


It would be profoundly wrong 
to think that most of these work- 
ers are cowardly or economist. 
They strongly believe in social- 
ism and progress; but they also 
strongly believe that the present 
party leadership, organization 
and methods are not suited to the 
workers and the problems they 
encounter. | 

Many other shop workers are 
in contact with the party, but 
hesitatingly, warily, by no means 
whole-heartedly. 

Is this critical situation an in- 
dication that the party has no 
role to play in the struggles of 
the Michigan workingclass? Not 
at all. 

Burning, unanswered prob- 
lems plague Michigan workers; 
and they would most éagerly ap- 
préciate help to solve them. In 
the General Motors shops, speed- 
up and ye prarinany has. reached 

terror in some shops. 
Speed-up and intimidation is ve 
severe in the,Ford plants. Speed 
up is a sAeig issue in the Chry- 
sier ts. ) : 

Thousands of auto workers, 
now laid off, many with much 
tye desperately worried 

“will neve | 


come here and see about anything. 
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duction because of automation, 
speed-up and decentralization. 

Negro workers stil] face ram- 
pa discrimination; are the 
argest “ye unemploy- 
ed; find-it the hardest to exist 
while unemployed; have poor, 
over-crowded housing conditions. 

Other sharp, deep problems 
exist, too, calling for the aid of 
just such an organization as a 
Communist Party—close to the 
workers, mindful of their needs, 
down to earth in its estimates, 
ably using its vast experiences 
and Marxist science. 

The unions, while absolutely 
necessary, cannot totally and 
properly answer such questions 
and needs. They don't haye suffi- 
cient long-range perspective nor 
enough insight into the class 
struggle. 

In the face of all this, we say 
we are isolated in Michigan. But 
are we isolated? Who is isolat- 
ed? Our shop members are not | 
isolated: It is our leaders who 
are isolated from our shop mem- 
bers and other workers. Therein 
is the isolation. 

Our leadership must be inti- 
mately associated with shop 


workers. Shop workers must be 
in a position to vote on and in- | 
fluence all important Communist 
Party policy. 

Not only our leadership and 
shop workers, but also the work- 
ers generally and union leader- 
ship in many cases—their moods, 
problems and desires—must in- 
fluence and constantly refine and 
change our policies. 

This would- be real party 
democracy. It would also keep 
us from swaying to the left or 
the right of the workingclass 
track, 

WORTH REPEATING 


I know there is nothing new 
in what I am writing here. But it 
is worth endless repetition until 
it is forced through to achieve- 
ment! 

In Michigan, our leadership 
are not even in _ functioning 
party clubs of any type; most of 
them do not participate in mass 
organizations; the top leadership, 
instead of honestly and saneile 
listening to rank and file opin- 
ion and seeking out such opin- 
ion, much more strongly press 
their own opinions and hand 
down totally top-instituted polli- 
cies. | 

We can in no way deny the 
difficulties of the great attacks 
upon us and the job-security dif- 
ficulties of our members. How- 
ever, we must not make this an 
excuse to encrust our bureau- 
cracy and further stunt our in- 
ner democracy. Indeed, _ this 
situation requires a real study 
of how to democratize our: party 
and eliminate insufferable ego- 
tism in the leadership. 

In: summary: the basic causes 
of our left-sectarian errors and 
slowness to correct our errors 
lie in the substantial ideological 
subservience of the American 
party leadership to Soviet party 
policy and secondly, in a stunt- 
ed inner democracy and bureau- 
cratic leadership—at least as I 
have seen it in one important 
area. 

The solution of these weak- 
nesses are necessary if we are to 
gow and avoid in the future the 
disastrous errors of the past. 


Prisoners 


(Continued from Page 3) 
and rubber hose (for writing prison 
authorities about complaints.) 

“No smart lawyer is supposed to 


We keep you here as long as we 
want you here,” the warden told 


Brown. : ; 
* 


THE WITNESS Jones, 
had been in the same prison wi 
Brown, said he had seen the 
warden tear up Brown's letter. 
“Tm running this chaingang and 
I want you to: understand that,” 


who 
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he heard the warden shout’ 
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Branches 
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Comrade Hall’s in 1949, but 
in practice only feeble pretenses 
have been made to make ours the 
party of the workingclass. 

Ws have remained in com- 
position .and in direction more 
closely associated with the mid- 
die class. This orientation, in our 
opinion, accounts for our mis- 
takes in constantly attempting to 
organize new left centers which 
gain some support among the 
middle class, particularly in large 
cities, but hardly among the basic 


| workers. In fact, attempts to in-_ 


sist on introducing these middle 
class forms into basic working- 
class areas such as steel have 
contributed to the difficulties of 
the comrades in those areas. 
Further, we fail completely to see 
the key character of our work in 
the basic trade unions, and with 
notable exceptions, the entire 
discussion in The Worker ignores 
the class character of the party. 

We disagree most strongly 
with those comrades who express 
the need to dissolve the shop 
branches. We feel the shep 
branches need strengthening. But 
more than that, the party must 
consider the work in the basic 
trade unions as the most impor- 
tant work for the entire party. 
This means that the national 
policies of the party must be 
made with a view of how they 
will be received among the work- 
ers aS more important than how 
they will affect the middle class. 

If this were done several 
years ago we would not have 
made sO many errors in regard 
to the Progressive Party as one 
example. We feel that the dis- 
cussion today, giving such over- 
whelming prominence to such 
questions as a mass party of so- 
cialism and the peaceful transi- 
tion to socialism retlects a middle 
class thinking which permeates 
our party. 

These are not the questions 
uppermost in the minds of the 
workers. They are not yet ready 
to think in terms of socialism. 
The capitalist system has not 
demonstrated to the workers that 
it has outlived its usefulness. A 
mass party of socialism will not 
become important to the work- 
ers until they are convinced that 
capitalism can no longer serve 
their needs. This they will learn 
from experience and through 
struggle. Once they are con- 
vinced and know the need for so- 
cialism, then they will find their 
own roads to socialism. 

We cannot draw the blueprints 
now. And any statements we 
make about how peaceful the 
path will be will not convince 
them. The question of peaceful 
or forceful means is not what is 
holding back the workers. It is 
the lack of complete exposure of 
the nature of capitalism. 

* 


SOME of our comrades say 
frankly that we need a complete 
overhauling of our present lead- 
ership including wholesale 
changes in leading personnei in 
order to make the necessary 
changes in the party. Most of 
us feel, however, that the or- 
ganizational changes must be 
made first. aloiig with the de- 
cisions to democratize the parly 
and orient it to the basic work- 
ingclass. We feel that some of the 
present leaders can adjust to the 
new thinking but many will not. 
Those who are so steeped in the 
old bureaucratic methods that 
they cannot change cainot be al- 

(Continued on Page 14) 
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kept punching Brown. “A guard 
drew a shotgun on Brown and hit 
Brown on the head with an iron 
pin—about 1% inches around and 
a foot long—” taken from a bull- 


dozer nearby. 


Jones said that the warden later 


that day warned the prisoners m 
the mess hall that “I know how 
to. get along with you black~sons 
of bitches. That's. to kill you and 
th| work hell out of you!” | 
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SCOREBOARD 


Which Could Beat Yanks, MVPs and Rookies, 
Rizzuto, Gopher Star, Satch and the Hall... 


By LESTER RODNEY 

DODGER FANS are for the Dodgers to win the pennant, 
Brave fans for the Braves, and Red fans still hopefully for the 
Reds. Around town among Giant fans when you ot a preference 
it’s usually “The Dodgers would be more likely to beat the Yanks.” 
This is National League solidarity. It is based on the notion that 
the “Old Pros” like Reese, Robby, Campy, Furillo, Snider, Hodges 
would figure to come up to their best for the Series and having 
licked the Yanks last Series would certainly have no inferiority 
complexes going in. 

The assumpticn is bitterly disputed by Milwaukee fans who 
feel their club has the pitching the Dodgers’ lack to shackle the 
Yankee bats while there is enough explosion in the bats of Aaron, 
Mathews and Adcock to provide the runs. The Red fans figure 
their sluggers, if they get hot, can blast any team out of any park. 
What they would use for pitching to restrain the Yanks is ancther 
question. 

Anyhow, the National has two in a row going in. the World 
Series—after seven straight years of lickings, six by the Yanks, and 
who ever loses will closes ranks rooting for the league to make it 


three. 
° ° oe 


THE ANNUAL AWARDS are pretty clearly in focus with 
a month left to go. Most unquestionel of all is National League 
Rookie of the Year Frank Robinson of Cincinnati. The youngster, 
who is of course the top rookie in either league, can win the league 
home run title too. He is rapidly closing ‘in on the major league 
homer mark ior a first year man, 38 by Wally Berger of the Boston 
Braves in 1938. 

The AL Rookie of the Year now looks like Luis Aparicio of 
the White Sox, who has fielded brilliantly all vear at short and 
1ifted his batting average into respectable territory this last month. 

Most Valuable Player has to Mickey Mantle in the AL and 
the kid from Oklahoma is also the Player of the Year. In the Na- 
tional, Hank Aaron of Milwaukee rates the Most Valuable label. 
It is impossible te imagine this club in contention without his steady 
bat work. 

> e ° 


SO CRUDELY and coldbloodedly a business organization is 
the Yankee front office that a strong revulsion has set in against 
the manner of dropping Phil Rizzuto which will cost them Total 
in good will. 

Imagine the callousness of a casual announcement in the mid- 
dle of a game yng te i the “sentimental” Old Timer game) that 
a player like Phil is finished. A player who has been the backbone 
of nine Yankee pennants in his marvellous career. It was just a 
routine transaction for the front office which had no place for such 
as Joe DiMaggio and Tommy Henrich (Old Reliable), which just 
as suddenly and Casually ‘dropped the hard working Ed Lopat 
when his usefulness waned, to pick up some change from Baltimore. 

The thunderstruck Little Phil, who didn’t expect to play for- 
ever at 38 but didn’t expect the end to come like this after all 
he's done for the Yanks, didn’t stay on the ‘bench when he got the 
news. He went to the clubhouse in the middle of the game, dressed 
and went home. On the way out he bumped into teammate Gerry 
Coleman who asked where he was going. “I've been released,” 
said Phil. “Oh, sure,” joshed Coleman, “so have I.” 

Phil wouldn't speak to the press for a full day afterward, to 
make sure he didn’t say anything he would regret later. But his 
feelings remain deep that the club could at least have waited until 
after the World. Series and let him announce his retirement in a 
suitable way. 

The insensitive Yankee front 
office was so taken back by the 
wave of disgust over the man- 
ner of the release that it will 
undoubtedly try to mend fences 
by offering to bring Phil back 
for the rest of the year. But 
Phil is unlikely to be buying 
any. - 

There were 60,000 fans: at 
the Saturday game, at least half 
drawn by the, lure of seeing the 
old timers. In a flash, the rou- 
tine Yankee dropping of Rizzuto 
Jater that same day reveals that 
the “sentiment” around the Old 
Timer game is a.lot of mullar- 
key, that the moment it stopped 
making a handsome profit at the 
box it would dropped 
just like Rizzuto. 

The other Yankee players 
wouldn't talk about it for pub- . 
lication, but you can im- 
agine their sentiments. uded 

ng them is the de - 

to be just that much 

in salary negotiations 

ing Pte do you think 


championship since 1941, the 
last of the ground devouring 
Golden Gopher powers, are op- 
timistic and one of the reasons 
is Bobby Cox, a passer the like 
of which they haven't seen be- 
fore. Cox is a transfer from the 
U. of Washington, where as a 
soph he completed 66 passes for 
809 yards and fired three touch- 
down passes in one game 
against UCLA. After sitting out 
one. year as a transfer student 
he’s ready, and Coach Murray 
Warmath thinks he “has the 
greatest potential of any player 
I've seen,” but goes on to say 
he hears everyone else in the 
Conference has improved too 
and Ilinois is a real dark horse. 
NEW RULES for electin 
membegs of the baseball Hall 
‘of Fame just reached us. As 
before, those of us members of 
the writers group for 10 years 
do the voting, but now the elec- 
tions. are every two years, which 
is OK, and a player t be elig- 
mind ible must have “been active as 
who is: a player in the Major Leagues 
| in each of 10 seasons, . . >” This 
would be OK except for one 

It would automatically 

elim 


| e .the great Satchel 
MINNESOT Paigey : 


like 
wont 
catch 
days. . 


who came sinto »..the- 
in his mid, a forties, 


4 


| 


groes. 


= no fault of his own but 
only because of jimcrow, and is 
recognized as one of the great- 
est, if not THE greatest, pitch- 
ers of histime. 

Many writers feel he should 
be in the Hall as partial retri- 
bution. We feel very strongly 
that the Hall of Fame won't be 
right if it eliminates the Ye 
Paige on a_ technicality. 
will have to be a move to set 
aside the new rule to make 
Paige eligible to be voted on. 

°o ° Q 

FINGERPRINT CURTAIN— 
Dan Ferris of the AAU thinks 
we will be able to accept the 
Soviet invitation to send a full 
American track and field team to 


Moscow in '57 for a dual meet, . 


On the question of reciprocat- 
ing, as do the English in the 
home and home series, he says 
that would be fine but hes 
afraid it couldn’t happen be- 
cause our State Department: re- 
quirement that the guests 
would have to submit to finger- 
printing. There is no such in- 
sulting requirement of Ameri- 
cans going to- the USSR. What 
has the cold war done to our 
countrys one time reputation 
for hospitality? 
° oO os 

IN THE COURSE of an in- 
terview with Sports Illustrated 
Magazine on his rather silly pro- 
posed Olympic oath of intent 
never to turn pro (pro means 
making a. living and what's 
wrong with making a living at 
what one can do t?) Avery 
Brundage suddenly reversed 
fields and said a mouthful about 
college football: “I-think college 
football players should be paid. 
The present college football sit- 
uation cheats the player by’ di- 
verting too much time from his 


studies and making hard work 


of a game that should be fun. 
Any institution which takes ad- 
vantage of its students’ loyalty 
and exploits them for gate re- 
ceipts is engaging in a swindle 
and ought at least to be made to 
pay the boys...” 

Well, some do, under the 
table, but not nearly enough. 


JACKSON, N.C.: Negro attor- 
ney James R. Walker argued and 
pointed a finger at. a precinct 
registrat and was arrested and 
convicted on the charge of “as- 
sault on a female.” Walter's attor- 
neys have filed appeal. Capacity 
crowds, mostly of Negroes at- 
tended the trial. The charges 
grew out of Walter’s efforts to 
win equal voting rights for Ne- 


| indeed all public life—secretly 


As the nationals began this week- 
end at ‘Forest Hills, American 
Davis Cup captain Billy Talbert 
fears Australia will dominate the 
tennis world for many years to 
come unless “American schools and 
colleges pitch in and help out.” 
“The Aussies have only one ad- 
vantage over us, said Talbert. 
“Their kids are playing under ex- 
pert supervision from the time they 
are big enough to swing a racquet. 
“The only place our kids could 
get such supervision would be in 
the schools and colleges—and they 
are not getting as much as we'd 


Aussies Lew Hoad and Ken 
Rosewall, with the U. S. doubles 
championship already wrapped up, 
are the one-two favorites to bag 
the national singles crown going 
up for grabs on the bright green 
turf of the tennis mecca. 

Hoad, champion of Australia, 
France and Wimbledon, is the ace 
and a good bet to complete the 
first grand slam of four major 
titles since Don Budge in 1938. 

“Those two have been tourin 
the. world since they were 17,” sai 
Talbert. “And they had Harry 
Hopman to guide them all the way. 


“We don’t believe in taking our 


Job, Says Davis Cup Coach 


youngsters out of school or college 
to train them as tennis players, but. 
I do think we ought to do a sellin 
job on educational institutions an 
parents so our young players can 
get book learning and expert ten- 
nis supervision to boot.” 

The parents, said Bill, should be 
sold on the idea that tennis is a 
game that can be played easily 
anywhere in the world at any a 
And with proper training, he feels, 


it takes only a’ year or two to make © 


a star out of quick-learning young- 
sters with the will.to win. | 
“Most of them progress only so 
far and then. stop,” said Talbert. 
“Consequently, we don’t even hear — 
about some real prospects who 
mg go right to the top with the 
right sort of push at the right time. 

“Players like Pancho Gonzales 
and Tony Trabert did it even with-— 
out much help,” he added. 

“They're exceptions, but they 
show what can happen .in this 
game.” | 

There aren’t, Talbert fears, any 
bright youngsters-in the immediate 
future. 

“None except a couple of new 
Aussie wonders I've been hearing 
os laterly,” he said with a wry 
smile. 


— | 


Packinghouse Union Lawyer Hits Bigots 


Recent Racist Laws 
Dety Constitution 


NEW ORLEANS (FP).—jthe United Packinghouse Workers 


Are the southern racists who 
hate integration — a hatred 
they ve injected into 13 Loui- 


siana laws covering schools, 
colleges, sports, parks, associations, 
an- 
ning ta destroy the whole educa- 
tional system, for white as well as 
Negro workers? ) 
The query, applying to the 
whole south, is especially appro- 
priate in Louisiana, because State 
Sen. W. M. Rainach, head of the 
local White Citizens Councils, has 
also been chief “right-to-work™ 
roponet. The state “right-to-work” 
partially repealed last month 
after a concentrated AFL-CIO 


sands in mechanized agriculture in 
cotton, rice and sugar. 


Attorney Benjamin E. Smith of 
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fight still remains in effect for thou-| 


(Ind), told Federated Press he be- 
lieves existence of a plan to de- 
stroy education is quite possible. 
“Certainly the idea of an ignorant, 
docile, working and farming mass, 
he declared, “appeals to those who 
wish to exploit working le 
generally. An attack on a fund - 
mental democratic institution—our 
free, public, tax-supported educa- 
tional system—obviously advocates . 
a way of life incompatible with 
cur country as we know it. That 
the attack is covered by and linked 
with the pi a of a racist theory 
of social relationship, exposes the 
dangerous nature of the mov 

ment.” , 

i 

THE NEW racist laws will 
undoubtedly be contested, Mr. 
Smith holds, as violating the Ist 
and 14th amendments of the Fed- 
eral Constitution, and the Ist 
Amendment of the Louisiana Con- 
stitution. Louisiana's First Amend- 
ment, he explains. goes further 
than the federal or any other state 
constitution: it provides that “No 
law shall ever be passed to curtail 
freedom of speech or of the 
press....° 
Smith cites five of the laws 
passed and signed by the governor 
‘as most likely to be found uncon- 
stitutional. Among these is the law 
denying the privileges of compul- 
sory school attendance laws to 
schools and parents involved in an 
integrated school system and the 
law requiring “ce tes of char- 
acter” for admission to publicly 
financed — 

This is ed. to bills which 
threaten dismissal of all educators - 
authorized to issue such certificates 
if they “advocate tion 
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“i pon'T KNow WHETHER THEY LL KEEP Us OUT OF WAR 


(QUT Whey cups ARE KEEPING 


~~ <> 


US OUT OF A DEPRESSION~ “ 


ADLAI, IKE, GENEVA 


Continued 
Wee of —— 


AS WE have been saying for a 
ood many years—America needs a 
oreign policy based on peaceful 

co-existence. However, we would 
not be candid if we didn't take 
note of the changes in Soviet for- 
eign policy which facilitated the 
easing of tensions since 1953. Un- 
questionably the forces of peace 
have been strengthened by the rec- 
tification of fossilized, hardened 
positions taken by Soviet leaders: 
under Stalin. This was admitted by 
Molotov himself, as well as by 
Mikoyan and Khrushchev at the 
20th Congress of the Soviet Com- 


munist yet 

Though the socialist system con- 
tains the seeds and need for peace 
while. traditionally the capitalist 
system contains the seeds and 
need for war, the great ia. of 
the postwar decade have produced 
some unprecedented developments. 


Page 4) 


tended, as Mikoyan put it, to iso- 
late the Soviet Union from neces- 
sary contacts with other peoples, 
that it could and did create ten- 
sions, as for example in the break 
with Yugoslavia. And they also in- 
clude the historic factor of a policy 
of coexistence being imposed on 
the imperialist countries who are 


faced with the prospects of losing! 


‘what they have in the event of a 
nuclear warfare. This has brought 
mankind to a kind of watershed— 
where the historic trend toward war 
gives way to the prospects of last- 
ing peace. 

And this of course has a direct 
bearing on the current election 


campaign. It demonstrates how 
stupid and ill-timed are the cold’ 
war demands made by some Demo- 


cratic spokesmen on the Republi-' 


cans. The new sitiiation also ex-' 


plains the nature of the Eisenhow- 
er-Stevenson debate. But it will be- 
come a debate serving the interests 
of peace to the extent that public 


These: inchide the recognition 
that Soviet policy at various times 


sentiment makes itself clear on this 
vital issue. | 
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Your Money and Life 


(Continued from Page 2) 


Odlum at his Indio ranch. Odlum, 
head of Atlas Corporation, the 
big investment company, wes 
then in control of Consolidated 
Aircraft. He offered McNarney 
the job, and the General took it. 

THE HEARING revealed that 
Boeing's Jaw firm, Holman, Mic- 
kelwait, Marion, Black & Per- 
skins of Seattle, received. $775,- 
383 from the airplane company 
over the six-year period ending 
1954. The Black in the firm is 
Wendell W. Black, born in 
Everett, Wash., and educated at 


Racist Laws 
(Continued from Page 12) 
House Bill 1412 (threatening po- 
lice action against officials who 
permit integrated sports) is in prob- 
able violation of limitations on 
unreasonable state police powers. 

“These two (H 1449, H 1450), 
the core and heart of the recent 
legislative assaylt on the Federal 
' constituion and Federal judiciary,” 
Mr. Smith declared, “clearly violate 
the privileges and immunities and 
equal protection clauses of the 
- 14th amendment, and are possibly 
a@ contemptuous subterfuge _ to 
evade the Supreme Court ruling of 
May 14, 1954 and Judge J. Skelly 
Wright's decision here supporting 

the $ Court decree.” - 
Asked how far the racist laws 
Se) opinion, the labor 
elt public opin- 


the Univetsity of Washington law 
school. 


Senator Henry M. Jackson, 
who specializes in plugging the 
B-52 in Congress. and in maga- 
zine interviews, was born in the 
same town and has the same 
alma mater (about 15 years later). 
When admitted to the bar 
in 1935, he was associated 
for three years with the Everett 
firm of Black and Rucker (no 
longer in existence). | 

The big question of the 1956. 
presidential campaign is whether 
Stevenson and Kefauver will be 
able to break loose from such 
influence within the Democratic 
Party, and following the wishes 
of most of their labor and farmer 
supporters, become the candi- 
dates who stand for peace and 
disarmament. This may well de- 
cide their victory or defeat. 


LABOR ROUNDUP 
(Continued from Page 2) 
merger by refusing 141-94 to re- 
consider an earlier vote against 
unity. The State CIO convention 
approved merger. | 

* 


THE Amalgamated Clothing 
Workers in St. Louis are picket- 
ing the local plant of sports 
er manufacturers, A. G. 
palding, after the company re- 
fused to warga, 


FREIGHT conductors on the 
Baltimore and Ohio will now get 
$19.42 with extra pay for more 
than 100 miles a.day, it was an- 
nounced by the Railway Conduc- 

Brakemen. 


* | 
LABOR DAY in the town of 
Ottumwa, Iowa, will be celebrat- 
ed with a demonstration 


<= 


NORTH 


(Continued from Page 1) 
horn, no tail, and who even had 
a bowrgents graciousness, The 
fact is that too many non-Com- 
munists regard. the Marxists with 
ignorant hostility or cold ostra- 
cism; their personalities, their 
minds, the fruits of their labors 
are either ignored, libelled, or 
assessed in so biased a way that 
truth is eclipsed. 

Of course, there are some out- 
standing writers, composers of 
genius, adherents, too, of social- 
ism, who have, to one degree or 
another, surmounted the preju- 
dices against them by the sheer 
magic of their works: Shostako- 
vich, for example, Sholokhov, or 


| Gorky, Sean O’Casey or Halldor 


Laxness, the Icelander who won 
the Nobel Prize last year. They 
are mainly of foreign lands. But 
who knows the number of those 
here whose works are banished 
because they adhere to the basic 
ideas of Marx or they are as- 
sumed to adhere to them, or they 
— Marxists as human as you 
or I, 

I think, for example, of men 
like Mike Gold, or Howard Fast, 
or Albert Maltz, to name but a 
few whose works today are con- 
signed to Coventry by the major 
publishers, And too many men, 
who pride themselves upon their 
intellectual curiosity, disdain to 
break bread with them to range 
the world in the conversation of 
friendship. For, as Bentley says 
of Brecht, people on his side do 
not “understand” them very well. 

In saying this I do not intend 
to absolve the Marxists from a 
measure of blame. The axe is 
two-sided and it cuts both ways. 
For too long a time, many writ- 


ers of the left wrapped them- 


selves in the toga of the sec- 
tarian, did not bestir themselves 
to meet their fellows of differing 
political ideas. A considerable 
part of the isolation was self- 
imposed (though I believe the 
greater part of it was not of our 
—. 

The damage was not solely in 
a reduced personal association. 
Many left critics, editors, writers. 
either ignored, or judged wrong- 
y, the works of men (and the 
men) who differ with them i: 


are now debating. 


_ Because, as an example, Hem- | 
ingway has his brand of politics | 


which Marxists do not tavor, his 
work “Old Man of the Sea” was. 
in the main misjudged by Ameri- 
can critics of the left. For too 
long a time, now, the works of 
Carl Sandberg have been cold- 
shouldered. The instances can 
be multiplied, though, in the 
current process of self-examina- 
tion the myopia is being cured— 
as a matter of fact, it began, | 
believe, several years ago. 
+ 


IN ALL that I am saying here 
I have not meant to imply that 
a man is a great writer or a 
scintillating personality merely 
because he is a Marxist. Holding 
socialist views did not make 
Brecht a towering figure of his 
time. But, unlike hi friend Bent- 
ley, I do not believe he was great 
despite his Marxist beliefs. I do 
believe his attitude toward life 
served to whet and to sharpen 
his qualities of genius. 
And I am saying, too, that 
y non-Communists, or even 
anti-Communists “do not under- 
stand” those who hold with Bert- 
hold Brecht, fail to see the shape 
of their ideas, their minds, be- 
cause they have never met or 


known them. Or, more impor- 
tant, have neglected, or refused, 


‘ 
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LOUISVILLE, Ky. (FP).—Crim- 
inal court Judge L. R. Curtis re- 
fused to dismiss 12 charges grow- 
ing out of the Louisville bombing 
frameup against seven defendants. 
Defense attorneys planned an '‘im- 


mediate appeal to a higher court, 
asking it to order Curtis to disiniss 


relented enough to reduce bond of 
the defendants to $500 each. 


The Louisville Seven and the 
charges against them are: Vernon 
W. Bown, sedition, destruction of 
property, conspiring to destroy 
property to achieve a political end, 
and contempt of court; Mrs. Anne 
Braden, sedition and conspiracy; 
Carl Braden, conspiracy; I. O. Ford, 
Miss LaRue Spiker and Miss 
Louise Gilbert, sedition, and Lewis 
Lubka, conspiracy. 


Attorneys for the seven cited an 


‘agreement made April 6, 1955,,. be- 


tween the defense and Common- 
wealth’s attorney A. Scott Hamil- 
ton. It was agreed that the outcome 
of all the cases would depend on 
the decisions of the U. S. Supreme 
Court in the case of Steve Nelson 


and the Kentucky court of appeals) 
in the case of Carl Braden. Sedition 


thority to prosecute for alleged se- 
dition. 


the charges, The judge, however, | 
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CARL BRADEN 


dition charge in December 1954, 
and given 15 years in prison and 


a $5,000 fine. He spent a total of 


eight months behind bars before 
his release under $40,000 bond. 
Ford, 80 years-old, spent six months & 


convictions of Nelson and Braden|in jail because he was unable to 
were receritly reversed by the high-|raise $10,000 bond. Bown spent 
er courts on the ground that the| five months in jail for the same 
federal government has sole au-| reason. 


All were fired from their jobs as 


‘was Braden. He was copy editor 
Carl Braden was tried on the-se- for the Louisville Courier-Journal. 
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Los Alamos Physicists 
Urge Arms Cut Plan 


SANTA FE, New Mexico. — A group of 50 physicists 
‘at Los Alamos, N. M., here called for a program of enforced 


disarmament among nations of the world. The scientists also 


. 


urged a charter review conference i 
which | armament. 


for the United Nations 


would include adoption of “a vot-' 


ee 


The four later reported they were | 


ling system in the General Assembly encouraged by the views expressed 


' 
' 


to read works by which ye shall 


judge them. It is my belief that 
most non-Communists are hu- 
manists, want for the good of 


the Ottumwa Industrial Union 


Council (CIO) - other groups. 


MERGER of the California 
State CIO and AFL got a boost 
at the State Federation of Labor 


merger ses- 


‘ 
& 


t | oat (outside How Berk) son 


the present system of one vote per | 
nation.” | 

Four representatives of the sci-| 
entists fs briefly last week to 
Democratic candidates Adlai Stev- 
enson and Estes Kefauver in. an; 
effort to line up support for some 
of their proposals “to achieve prac-| 
tical, universal, enforceable © dis-. 


—— 
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man; and if they knew Marxists 
truly would discover in them at- 
tributes which they regard as 
honorable in their selves. 

True in the arts, of which I | 
am primarily speaking, it is 
equally true in everye walk. Men 
can remain friends—as Berthold 
Brecht and Eric Bentley were— 
despite their differences. In fact, 
mankind has flourished thereby 
since the beginning of time. In 
this hydrogen day, men must live 
thereby to survive. 


_} politics, for reasons which they ‘more equitable and realistic than, by the Democratic candidates 


The scientists specifically urged 


five revisions in the UN charter: 


They included the following: 
1. Development of an inspection 


agency, non-military police, and 


arm 


ed forces for the enforced dis- 


armament and for “the collettive 
security of the members.” 


9. A dependable source of rev- 


enue to support such forces. 


3 A civilian executive author- 


ity to control the police and armed 


forces, and responsible directly to 


the General Assembly. 


4. A voting system in the Gen- | 


eral Assembly more. equitable and 
realistic than the present system 


of one vote per nation. 


5 Definite limitations to assure 


the member nations that the UN 
could not interfere with the purely 


‘internal affairs of any nation or de- 


prive any citizen of his national 


rights. 
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THE BIG MATCHES START 


- By JO LYNNE 
By Federated Press 
Do you always make your pies 
the same way? If so, you may be 
overlooking some good desserts, 
especially now that aches, 
plums, apples and other fruits are 
lentiful. Here are 2a few ideas 
be pies that are different and at 
the same time easy. 
APPLE CRUMB PIE 
% cup soft butter 
142 cups sifted flour 
5 cups sliced tart apples 
1 cup sugar 
4 tsp nutme 
‘2 cup sugar 
~ “ach of salt 
‘ys flour 
. .bs cinnamon 
Cut together butter or mar- 
garine, first amounts of sugar 
and flour, and salt. Set aside 3-4 
cup of the crumbs. Press re- 
mainder of mixture into nine- 
inch pie pan. Combine apples, 
remaining flour and sugar, and 
spices; arrange in shell. Bake at 
425 degrees 20 minutes. Sprinkle 
with reserved crumbs and con- 
tinue baking 20 to 30 minutes 
longer, or till shell is brown. 
Serve plain, or with vanilla ice 
cream. 
PEACH PUDDING PIE 
3 tbs tapioca 
1-4 tsp salt 
1-4 tsp nutmeg 
1 cup water 
4g cup white sugar 
42 cup brown sugar 
3 cups sliced peaches 
1 tbs lemon juice 
Combine all ingredients except 
lemo. juice. Cook, stirring occas- 
ionally, over medium heat till 
mixture comes to a boil. Remove 
from heat and add lemon juice. 
Cool, stirring occasionally. Be- 
fore serving put in individual 
dishes and top with pastry 
circles. Serve with or without 
cream, or top with ice cream if 
desired. | 
To make pastry circles, use 
half recipe, or package of pie- 
crust mix. Roll 1-8 inch thick 
and cut with two-inch cookie 
cutter. Sprinkle with mixture of 
one tbs sugar and 1-4 tsp cin- 
namon. Prick with fork and bake 
on ungreased cookie sheet at 425 
degrees eight to 10 minutes. 
ORANGE PEACHES 
6 peaches 


iscsi) 


1% cups water 
1 cup sugar 


1 orange | 

Make sirup of sugar and 
water. Peel peaches and peach 
them lightly until tender but not 
broken, ene barely ripe peach- 
es are best for this. Remove 
peaches from sirup and place in 
serving dish. 

Add pulp of orange and finely 
cut rind to sirup and continue 
cooking till rind is tender and 
sirup thick and almost jelled. 
Pour over peaches and chill well 
before serving with cream, 


whi > cream, or a topping of 
vanilla ice cream. 


Shy Child 


(Continued from Page 9) 
come the fears that make him with- 
draw from the normal child’s life 
about him. One cannot say for ex- 
afnple that each child will react in 
the same way to the same events. 
In addition, the child is subjected 


By RALPH CRANE 
International chess tour- 
naments scheduled for the 
next few months will make 
chess fans’ mouths water. 
True ,we wont be able to — 
attend, for the locale is Europe, 
most of the action taking place 
in the chess capital of the world, 
Moscow, USSR. But chess news 
today echoes around the world, 
and we will get the results 
quickly. 

Most important is the 12th 
World Team Tournament, from 
Sept. 1-25, in Moscow, with 

lay on four boards. On their 

first appearance at Helsinki, Fin- 
land in 1952, the Soviet Union 
team won; they repeated at 
Amsterdam, Holland in. 1954, 
and are again favorites to oop 
first place. 

In. the nineteen twenties and 
thirties, our team won four times 
altogether, but at Helsinki in 
1952, finished only fifth. Due 
to lack of funds, no team was 
sent to Amsterdam in 1954. And 
it is still uncertain whether we 
will send a team this year. The 
American Chess Foundation, 
which last year financed our 
team’s trip to Moscow for the 


children and how they should: be 
brought up. These ideas change, 
too. The high school principal cites 
earlier was reacting against the) 
favorite cliche of the ay, “That! 
children should be seen and not 
heard.” 

Another turnabout came in the’ 
1940's when many parents thought 
children should do anything the 
pleased. This resulted in so Bras 4 


to the attitudes of society de 


turmoil in the life of the family) 


that a more balanced view is now | 
more popular. There is a better) 
understanding that it is not healthy 
for children to withdraw for life 
and that they should express them- | 
selves without being destructive. 
“Neither the over-shy nor the over- | 
assertive” is the norm today. It is a 
good thing that specialists like 
Helen Ross print their experiences | 
to help the young ones to a gayer 
and healthier life. | 

The Shy Child, Helen Ross,’ 
Public Affairs Pamphlet~No. 239. 


Shop Branches 


(Continued from Page 11) 


lowed to continue in leadership. 

We feel that there is a future | 
for our party in this country, that | 
this future will be realized and | 
that the party will come out of | 
this crisis stronger and more | 
a of assuming its vanguard | 


roie. 
GARY STEEL: WORKER. 
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STETSON KENNEDY 


Noted American Independent Progressive 


writes from Hungary on 


“Cultism: Its Genesis and Exodus” 


POLITICAL AFFAIRS 


Other September Features: 
The NAACP Convention. , An on-the spot report and estimate 


by GILBERT FRAZIER. 


Marxism-Leninism in a Changing World. A contribution to the 
current Communist Party discussion by its chairman, 


WILLIAM Z, FOSTER. 


A New Atmosphere. The distinguished Belgian socialist, 
~ CAMILLE HUYSMANS, gives his view on the conse- 
quences of the struggle against cultism. 


Traditions and Perspectives in Minnesota, A first-hand report 
from the State which once elected a Farmer-Labor 


ment, by CARL ROSS. 


Concerning “Method in Political Economy”, A Marxist econ- 
CELESTE STRACK ‘continues 


omist, 
initiated by Arnold Berman. 


govern- — 


the discussion 


USA-USSR match, has announc- 
ed that it will not do so this 
year. Our government, which 
this year finance Larry Evans 
trip to Yugoslavia where he en- 
gaged in simultaneous exhibi- 


| tions, evidently does not believe 


it worth while to back a fifth 
lace team. So it’s up to the 
Jnited States Chess Federation, 
and the outlook is dim.’ 
THE SECOND world event 
is the three cornered match for 


ee ee — ee 


5 a 


the World Women’s Champion- 
chip, een title holder Eliza- 
b ikova, ex-champion Lud- 
milla Rudenko, and - challenger 
Olge Rubtsova, all three from 

Soviet Union. Mrs. Rubtsova 
came out first last year in the 
Candidates Tournament, in 
which twenty P py from many 
countries to part. Amon 
them were three from the U 
States: Gisela K. Gresser, Mona 
May Karff and Sonia Grat-Steven- 
son. Mrs. Bikova is favored to 
retain her crown. 

In honor of former world 
champion Alexander Alekhin, 
the Soviet Union has organ 
an Alekhin Memorial Tourna- 
ment which will be held in Mos- 
cow from Oct. 8 to Nov. 10. 
This year marks the tenth an- 
niversary of the death of Alek- 
hine, considered one of the great- 
est chess masters the world has 
ever known. | 

The Soviet Union will prob- 
ably be represented by World 
Champion Mikhail Botvinnik, 


Vassily Smyslov, David Bron- 


stein, Paul Keres, and other 
USSR greats. The only U.S.A. 
player invited is Samuel Reshev- 
sky, who at first board tied with 
Smyslov in the 1954 USA-USSR 
match in New York City, and 

ho had a plus score against 
otvinnik at first board in the 
1955 match in Moscow. 

* 

OF GREAT interest, too, is 
the forthcoming match between 
Reshevsky Bronstein. The 
24 game match will take place 
in Europe during December and 
January, with play in Moscow, 
Stockholm and Amsterdam. As 
a tune-up, Reshevsky will play 
a.six game match at the Man- 
hattan Chess Club, 100 South 
Central Park, New sie 
against William Lombardy, C.C. 

.Y. student, between Aug. 9 
and 21. 

Could any more sumptuous 

stee waste iS 


— 


be place before us chess 


— 


AND NOW a word t 
some recent events in the Unit 
States. | 

The 1956 “Open” Champion- 
ship was held at Oklahoma City, 

y 16-28. Missing were last 

ears winner, Nicholas Rosso- 
fie of Paris, France, and. Sam- 
uel Reshevsky who tied for first 

lace, but was beaten on tie- 
ane ah points. The winner wie 

ear was Arthur B. Bisguier o 
New York City, whose final score 
was 9%-2%, also 7 Iled b 
James T. Sherwin of New Yor 
City; but Bisguier won on tie- 
breakin points. Bisguier now 
holds the two highest chess 
titles in the country. 

Thirteen year old Bobby 
Fisher of Brooklyn, N. Y., pleas- 
ed his growing list of admirers 
1 otadieg up in a five way tie 
for fourth place, with a score 
844-34. 

Bobby became the youngest 
U. S. Junior Champion, by win- 
ning this year's annual event 
held in Philadelphia early in July 
by a score of 84-1%. tout- 
nament commemorated the 
250th anniversary of the birth 
of America’s first recorded chess 

layer, the amazingly versatile 
Saskes Benjamin Franklin. 
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RESORTS 
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BRIEHL’S 
WALLKILL, ULSTER COUNTY, N.Y. 
PHONE 3-2214 
Scenie Country @ Pleasant Infor- 
mality @ Private Lake @ agg 

Free Boating @ Recreation 
Indoor and Outdeor Games and 
Sperts @ Wholesome Food 


Open All Year 
Reasonable Rates 
Write for Folder 


———r 


PINE LAKS LODGE, Kenoze Lake, N. ¥. 
An informal resort, ideal for young 
families. Private lake, swimming, boat 
ing, fishing. Sports, children’s program 
and councellors, hi-fi, scrumptious food, 
Adults $42, children $20-25. “Open until 
Sept. 9th. Make early reservations for 
Jewish holidays.” Send for booklet or 
call Mayno Hamburger, Jeffersonville 


ee — 


CAMP I 


on beautiful SYLVAN LAKE, 65 miles from New York City 


® Comfortable and restful accommodations ® Stimulating and 
exciting cultural progam in Yiddish and English ® Under the 
supervision of our new kitchen manager, the well-known Gussie 
Berkowitz, the food is outstanding. All our guests are now 
talking about our excellent cuisine. 7 


CULTURAL STAFF: 


Meyer and Luba Eisenberg; Teddy Schwartz; 
Harvey Sehreibman;s Edith 


Special Family flan 
Call AL 5-6283 or write 1 Union Sq. W., N. ¥. C. 3 


Moderate Rates ° 


KELAND | 


© Day Camp 
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peneannemmelt 


gies oe papa nwt 
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ONLY 


‘\no tipping — no extras! 


COOPERATIVE, 


$21 for Adults 
$14 for children 


at 


CAMP 
MIDVALE 


INTERRACIAL 
Midvale, WN. J. 


TErhune 5-2160 


Take Advantage of this Special 


Holiday Week-End 


(Wed. supper, Sept. 5 thru Sunday. 


ept. 10) 


dinner 


Enjoy our famous beautiful pool 
Activities * Entertainment 


Holiday meals 


(table service, of course) 


Reserve Your Best 
Accommodations New! 


fe - 


TOTS’ TOGS ARE SEW-EASY 
Federated Press Pattern 

Tiny clothes for little folks 
are such fun to sew. Pattern 
8345 is sew-easy and requires a 
minimum of fabric for each 
item. No. 8345 is in sizes 6_mos. 
I, 2, 3 years. For this pattern, 

35 cents in coins, your 
name, address, size desired, the 
pattern number to Federated 
Press, 1150 Ave. of. Americas, 
New York 36, N.Y. Send an ad- 
ditional 25 cents for the Fall and . 
Winter '56 issue se ie tied 
pattern ma . Its 

ik a wide variety of easy 


ALSO: Other discussion articles. 
353 conte a copy © $4.00 annual subscription — 
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TRO LR RETA TEAL AOR 


sew styles for all ages. 
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You'll Be Missing Exciting News While — 


You’re Away! 


And you may not get 
Back-Copies 


Special Vacation Offer 
Two weeks ............ 1.00 


sical ictal Sie ciel” iil Sse it ae 


; Vacation O0dr008 wcnnnenncennsoconnna. 


[THEATRE-FILMS-TV 


King Vidor, director of ‘War the world from which he painted. 


and Peace’ he and the/All credit is due to MGM and Mr. 
Italian alaene ae DeLauren- Minelli for this film and they - de- 


tius are a film version of|serve that it should be a commer- 

Dostoeveky's act am Karama- cial as well as an artistic success.’ 

zov in association with Paramount . * ° 

and they hope to interest Marilyn} “The Ballad of Baby Doe,” new 
American opera co-authored by the 


Monroe in one of the top roles. 
ate John Latouche and Douglas 


© * © 
moray Ee CBS television} Moore will open a four-week stand 
a three.(at the Shubert in Washington be- 


sented a three-/at | 
part progam that. pre tudy of the U.S.| ginning Dec. 17 prior to its Broad- 
Constitution will make the texts} Way presentation. 
Sh 
all. It rought out Dy| Jazz trumpeter Louis Armstron 

Houghton-Mifflin under the title} has been invited to appear as a ia 
"The Constitution’ and made avail-| artist with the Me Symphony 
able to schools and civic groups!Qychestra when he returns to that 
for non-profit dramatic perform- city in December to make a movie. 
ances. Pending approval by the Musicians’ |. 
Union, the ap age plan calls for 
Armstrong to play a special s 
received at the Edinburgh film fes- phonic poh of The . 
tival, according to the London|| ouyis Blues and concert versions of 
Daily Worker. “It is a moving stu-| jjxieland Jazz. | 
dy of an intensely lonely man who ‘ igs Wie 

ut his soul on canvas for his fel- 5 
log men and died appreciated only} _ DeMille’s new film “The Ten 
by a few. Characterizations of Van 
Gogh and Gaugin by Kirk Doug- 
Jas and Anthony Quinn respective- 
ly are excellent and the paintings 
of Van — are treated with love, 
respect and understanding. 

“The visual impact of his work 


is carried through into beautiful- 
ly composed and colored shots of : 


MGM’s ‘Lust for Life” was well 


Criterion Thursday evening, Nov. 
8. Th $13 million movie which 
tells the life story of Moses in 
Technicolor and VistaVision will 
be shown twice daily on a reserved 
seat policy. It is DeMille’s 70th 


GREETINGS 


to All Workers 


of America 


‘Pcieiiealen produto: « cane Wit on This 


c Directed by S$. VASMIEV 
a ee 
; ‘e 440ST. BthAVE ase 
. OPEN 11: 30A. 


‘aioe 


Commandments” will open at the| 


Forrest, plus I 


Selected TV, 


situa, Sept. l 


Baseball Hall of Fame (5) 10 a.m. 

Watch Mr. Wizard (4) 12:30. 
Science for Youngsters 

Laurel and Hardy (2) 1:30 

Movie: Letter From An Unknown 
Woman (7) 1:30, Joan Fontaine, 
Louis Jourdan. Love in old 


Vienna 
Baseball: Giants-Dodgers (11) 1:55 


movie. | 
e o — 


The NBC. Opera Television 
Theatre will present six produc- 
tions during the 1956-57 season 
including the first U. S. perform- 
ance of Prokofieffs “War and 
Peace’ and the world premiere of 
“La Grande Bretche” by Stanley 
Hollingsworth. The Prokofieff 
opera will be condensed to two 
hours and broadcast on Jan. 13. 
The NBC series will open on Sun- 
day, Nov. 18 with La Boheme. 
Other works to be performed are 
Amahl and the Night Visitors on 
Dec. 16, La Traviata on Feb. 10 
and Elektra on April 21. All 
operas will be done in English. 

€ ° o 


Bert Lahr has signed a two-year 
contract to appear in the musical 
version of Vicki Baum’s “Grand) 
‘Hotel.” Hell play the part held 
‘by Sam Jaffe on the stage and 


I by Lionel Barrimore on the screen. 
'The musical adaptation is being 
' made by the team responsible for 


Kismet—Robert Wright and George 
Luther Davis. 


- — -_--- — 


Garment Workers 
Open Forum 


The 1956 Elections 
Labor's Political Role 


Speaker: George Blake Charney 
Wed., Sept. 12 at 6:45 P.M. 
Yugoslav Hall — 405 W. 41 St. 

Auspices: 


Garment eeitihen of Press Committee 
Admission 49c at door 


| 


i. 
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LABOR DAY 
1956 


WINGDALE ON THE LAKE 


(formerly Camp Unity) 
© Open every day of the year. 
© Come any time. 


© Labor Day Weekend — 3 
days $25. 


© Rosh Hoshonah — 4 days 


© Yom Kippur—2 days $15. 


Garment Workers, 


I.L.G.W.U. 


Call: | 
CH 40723, or Wingdale 3261 


GREETINGS 


on this 


LABOR DAY 
" 1956 


to All Workers 


—A Group of 
Millinery Workers 


t 
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Midvale 


Movie: 


THE WC 


Long ag Shahsamnaie (2) 2 


Movie: Great Expectations (Dick- 
ens) (2) 3 p.m. Excellent 


Movie: Top Hat with Fred Astaire 
(revival) (9) 3 p.m. Also 5 p.m. 

Racing (2) 5. Hopeful Handicap 
from Saratoga 

Rowing Regatta (7) 5 

News, weather (2) 6 

Clubhouse Gang (11) 6:30. 

9|Sports Mirror (2) 7 

Beat the Clock—Quiz (2) 7:30 

Big Playback — sports thrills (11) 
7:30 

Baseball: Giants-Dodgers (11) 7:55 

Jackie Gleason—The Honeymoon- 
ers (2) 88 * 

Science Fiction (5) 8 

Movie: Cat People (2) 9. 1942 Val 
Newton movie 

Stage Show (2) 8:30. Morey Am- 
sterdami—comic as guest 

Masquerade Party (7) 10 


Adventure Theatre (4) 10:30. Paul 


Douglas, host. 

Movie: Seventh Veil ") 11:15 
(British). Well done film with 
James Mason and Ann Todd 


TV 
Sunday, Sept. 2 
Library Lions—educationa] 
(4) 9 a.m. 
Gospe? Singing (13) 9:30 
Look Up and Live (2) 10:30 
‘Eye on New York (2) 11 
Camera Three (2) 11:30 
Let’s Take A Trip (2) Noon 
Movie Museum (9) 1:15 
Giants-Dodgers (11) 1:55 
Movie: Movie Cr: zy with Harold 
Lloyd (1932) (2) 2:30. Recom- 
mended 
Movie: 


films 


Madeline Carroll, Brian Aherne | 


Youth Wants to Know (4) 3:30 


‘Renaissance (2) 3:45. Dr. Frank 


Baxter 


Socialist Party Program (2) 4: 15 | 


Acceptance Speech of Darling-| 
ton Toopes, 


President 
#College Press Conference (7) 4:30 


‘Face the Nation—Walter Reuther. 
guest (2) 5 


3,Zoo Parade (4) 5 


Telephone Time (2) 6. Time bomb 
—about synthetic insulin 

Meet the Press (4) 6 

Top Hat with Fred Astire 


revival) (9) 6 


You Are There (2) 6:30. Fall of! 


Fort Sumter 

You Asked For It (7) 7 - 

Gov. Meyners Weekly Report (13) 
7 

Comedy~ Priv ate Secretary (2) 7:30 

| Frontier (4) 7:30 

Movie: \ San Gentlemen (7) 
7:30. Rex Harrison, Lili Palmer. 
Good. 


1Ed Sullivan Show (2) 8. Kave Bul-. 


lard, Bob and Betty\Hightower, 
others (2) 8 

Gibbs, Smith and Dale, ats 
Domino 

Sunday Night Concert (5) 8 
Alcoa Hour—James Daly, Madge, 
Evans, Joane Woodward in The) 
Girl in Chapter One (4) 9 to 10 
Alfred Hitchcock (2) 9:30. Tom 


Ewell in Case of Mr. Pelham 


$64,000 Challenge (2)*10 


Loretta Young Sho w/(4) 10 
What's My Line (2) 10:30 
Movie: Top Hat (revival). (9) 10:30 


Claude Rains. Hero returns from 


Nazis. 


SUNDAY, SEPTEMBER 2, 1956 


ovie 


SP nominee for 


Steve Allen Show (4) 8. Georgia! 


Movie: Strange Holiday (4) 11:45.) 


trip, fins U. S. taken over by 
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RADIO 
Saturday, Sept. 1 


Baseball: Giants-Dodgers WMC 
WMGM 1:55 a 

Opera—Humperdinck’s Hansel and 
Gretel WNYC 2 , 

Chautauqua Symphony WABV 4 

Racing WCBS 5:15 

Stan Lomax sports WOR 6:45 

Yankees-Washington WINS. 7:55 

“wae -Dodgers WMCA, WMGM 

As We See It-—AFL-CIO series 
WABC 8:45 

Basin Street Jazz WCBS 10:30 

UN on the Record WCBS 11:15 


RADIO 


Sunday, Sept. 2 
Yankees-Washington WINS 1:55 
Giants-Dodgers WMCA, WMGM 

1:55 
i wel RRS from 
Mozart's Abduction from Sera- 
glio WCBS 2:05 
Meet the Press WRCA 6:35 


MOVIES 
War and Peace, Capitol 
La Strada, 52nd St. Translux 
Moby Dick, Sutton and Criterion 
Secrets of the Reef, Baronet 
Oklahoma, Rivoli 
Privates Progress, Guild 50th 
Intermezzc (Ingrid Bergman-Leslie 
Howard revival), Art. Through 
Tuesday 
Proud and Beautiful (French) 8th 
St., Gramercy, Beekman 
Rififi, Fine Arts 
Harder They Fall, Symphony 
THEATRE 
My Fair Lady, Hellinger 


| Chekhov’ s Uhcle Vanya, 4th St: 
My Son, My Son (5) 3./Three Penny Opera, Theatre de 


Lys 
Diary of Anne Frank, Cort 
No Time For ; Sergeants, Alvin 


‘Union Funds to Aid 
immigrants’ Museum 


NEW YORK-—(FP).—The* Sid- 
ney Hillman Foundation has pre- 
sented $5,000 to the American 
Museum of Immigration, which 
will be.built at the base of the Sta- 
tue of Liberty in New York har- 
bor. | 
Amalgamated Clothing Workers 
President Jacob’S. Potofsky, who 
succeeded Hillman, and who is 
also president of the. foundation, 
presented the check. to\former U. 
S. Immigration Commissioner Ed- 
ward Corsi, museum vice presi- 


dent. 
Potofsky hailed the establish- 


ment of the museum, dedicated to > 
the immigrants who helped build 
America. 

“We are pleased to contribute 
to the work of the museum, Potof- 

said, “because it seeks to es- - 

tablish the role of the immigrant 
in the life of our nation. 

“America was and still is the 


land of opportunities for a 
mising and secure life to mil- 


Classified Ads 


FOR SALE 


ENGLISH BICYCLE, with 3 speed gears, 
hand brakes, pump and itourist bag. 
SPEC. $30.95 Standard Brand Dist., 145) 
Fourth Ave. {13th and 14 Sts.) One 
hour free parking or two tokens. 


MOVING AND STORAGE 


| MOVING, storage, long distance, — 
service, days, nights, w , economi- 
cal, Kay’ s Budget Movers. CH 3-3786, 


: Te : 
LABOR PRESS PICNIC 
Sunday, September 23 


CAMP MIDVALE — Midvale, N. - 
Admission $1.50 — Children Free 


Tickets on Sale at: 


Daily Worker Office, 35 E. 12 St., Sth fi. 
Workers Bookshop, 48 E. 13 St., N. Y. 
Bookworld, 714 Flatbush Ave., B’klyn. 


For further information call: AL 4-0639 
| ne? New York Freedom of rey Committeg 


reson .#ee, Paks $y 


AUGUST, 1949 
In roms Memory 
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New York Unionists First Celebrated Labor Day _ 


By HERBERT SIGNER ) 

LABOR DAY, USA, first saw the light of day in New York City in the year 
1882. It was under fair skies on a not-too-warm Sept. 5 that a “great labor demonstra- 
tion” sponsored by the Central Labor Union stirred the city. Starting at: City, Hall Park] 


and marching with banners flying 
up old Broadway, some 10,000 
unionists (or 20,000, depending on 
who was doing the counting) pa- 
raded up old Broadway with col- 
orful banners and signs proclaim- 
ing labor's slogans of the day. 


ee 


1882. and it caught on quickly. himself was a leader of the Social- 

on result was the first Labor! ist Labor Party. 
ay, Sept. 5, 1882, starting with . | 
the big demonstration and parade Since that great day in 1882, 
in the morning, a mass meeting in Labor Day, adopted over the years 
as an Official national holiday, has 


the afternoon and a picnic and 


“Eight Hours for Work; Eight summer-night festival in the eve- 
Hours for Rest; Eight Hours for ning. 


veereation.” 


“Labor Has Built Up This Re- 
public and Labor Shall Rule It. 


“Strike With The Ballot.” 


lies.” 
the Union Label.” 


“Who Stole 
Hfouse Bill?” 


. ba 
7ation, 


for Politicians.” 


” tended 
strength and spirit of, the trade, 
“Less Hours And More Pay.” | and labor organizations,” was a) 


“No Land—No Money Monopo- great success. The vig New York! 
day, 


the Tenement Day consider: 3 
| Parading were shoemakers, gar- 


“The True Remedy Is Organi- ment ‘workers, printers, bricklayers, 
‘carpenters, horseshoers, goldbeat- 


“Nov. 7 Will be a Cold Day ers, engineers, machinists, black- 
longshoremen,| place of Labor Day, there have 


* 
THE ALL-DAY 


to show 


program, 
publicly 


Inewspapers . of the 


in- 
“the 


sensing 
“Don’t Smoke Cigars Without)something new and significant in| United Auto Workers, celebrates 


lost much of its original meaning. 
It was not meant to be, as it has 
largely become, just the last holi- 
day weekend marking the end of 
summer vacations. 

* 


TODAY, the labor movement in 
Michigan, led by the 


| Detroit, 


'the making, gave the first Labor; Labor Day with a giant demonstra- 


ible. coverage. 


‘smiths, jewelers, 


tion proclaiming the strength and 
program of unionism. But this is 
the exception, not the rule, across 
the country. 


In New York City, the birth- 


“We: Demand Bureaus of La- piano makers, cigar makers, up-|heen no labor parades, demonstra- 


bor Statistics.” 


holsterers, painters, and with them 


The initiator of the idea of a all, a Socialist singing society. 


“festive day” to be “established as 
a general holiday for the laboring} important labor organization in the 
clayses” was Peter J. .McGuire,| U.S.A. at that time, was founded. 
founder of the Carpenters Union./Feb. 11, 1882. Its founders and) 
He proposed the idea to the Cen-| leaders were socialist-minded and 
tral Labor Union of N.Y. May 18,'its principles were radical. McGuire 


The Central Labor Union, most 


Labor in New York 


By Herbert Signer 


ee ———— 


oe ow - -- 


tions or festivals on this occasion. 
‘For many years, the labor move- 
ment adopted May Day as its day 
of demonstration, But in current 
years, the great labor movement 
of New York has neither obsery- 
ed May Day or Labor Day. 

| With the national merger of 
AFL-CIO and the prospective uni- 
‘fication of the AFL Central Trades 
'& Labor Council and N.Y.C, CIO 


‘Council with their combined mem- 


°° Map Joint Election Pariey 


© Hospital Meal 


THE BUFFALO CIO Council 
has appealed to the Federation 
ol Labor in this Western New 
York industrial center for “united 
labor action” in the coming 
Congressional and Presidential 
race. The CIO body endorsed 
the Stevenson-Kefauver ticket. 

Expressing the belief that the 
issues in the ’56 campaign calls 
for an intensive labor campaign, 
the CIO asked the local AFL 
leaders to “meet at the earliest 
possible date” to map out a ‘joint 
endeavor’ in line with national 
AFL-CIO policy. 

The Rochester AFL and CIO 
have already agreed on a united 
campaign on congressional arid 
state legislative candidates and 
will probably extend this to the 
Presidential race. 

These upstate labor move- 
ments are in the forefront of 
unity moves in the state for 


the election struggle. 
* 


THE AFL-CIO. Committee 
on Political Education (COPE) 
has published the voting records 
of the 43 New York State Con- 
gressmen and its two U.S. Sena- 
tors. Every union member in 
all AFL-CIO union is supposed 
to get a copy in the mail. COPE 
officials urge union members to 
get in touch with their unions 
if they don't get the voting rec- 


The mass distribution of the 
voting records, and an intensive 
campaign to get all unionists 
and their families registered to 
vote; represent two of labor’s 
most immediate goals in Jaunch- 
ing its 1956 election drive. 

* 


A MASS BOYCOTT Friday of 
dining rooms in the city hospitals 
‘was scheduled by City Employes 
‘Local 237 (Teamsters), as an- 
other move in its struggle to 
bring an end to meal charges 
for the lowest paid employes. 
On June 22, some 20,000 cae: 


ital = took t in a 
‘boycott. This was followed by 
the collection of 13,000 signa- 


tures on petitions by the union 
' the city to end this 


ng outa 


Charge Protest 


started July 1 by the Dept. of 
Hospitals. The union, in an or- 
ganizing drive, is campaigning to 
get the Board of Estimate and 
Mayor Wagner to cancel these 
wage culs. 
¥ 

THE WATERFRONT is in for 
another inter-union election fight, 
from current signs. The National 
Labor Relations Board has sched- 
uled a hearing for this coming 
Wednesday .on the petition of 
the AFL-CIO. Brotherhood ol 
Longshoremen for an election. 
The NLRB turned down the et- 
fort of the International Long- 
shoremen's Assn. to get the IBL 
petitions dismissed as “traudu- 
lent.” 


Meanwhile, the shipping em-- 


ployers, taking full advaritage of 
this inter-union scrap, continued 
to stalemate the contract negoti- 
ations with the ILA. Ten ship- 
ping employers associations on 
the Atlantic and Gulf Coasts re- 
jected an ILA invitation to get 
togeter in Washington for indus- 
try-wide negotations. The first 
union demand in the contract 
talks is for coast-wide bargain- 
ing, instead of port-by-port bar- 
gaining. The contract deadline is 
Sept. 30. 
* 


THE TRANSPORT WORK- 
ERS Union won a “15-year bat- 
tle” when the Transit Authority 
agreed on an impartial arbitra- 
tor with the right to make bind- 
ing decisions‘on workers’ griev- 
ances brought before. it. 

The union sees this as giv- 
ing more teeth to its role as 
collective bargaining representa- 
tive for-the city’s 35,000 subway 


and bus employes, cutting down ; 


on the dictatorial powers of the 

anti-union supervisory force, and 

strengthening the TWU’s fight- 

against the various opposition 

groups, such as the Motormen’s 
enevolent Assn. 


Meanwhile, MBA spokesmen 
said the group could take “emer- 
gency’ action in the event the 
. Transit Authority fired any of 
the 26 motormen suspended af- 
the June 14 wildcat on the sub- 
ways. The TA, in a letter to 
Mayor Wagner, condemned the 
MBA and said it would stick 
with its contract with TWU, 
The MBA is.a craft group with 
ties in the Jabor movement 


no in 


\ .which claims to have a majority 


I bership of| 1,300,000, we may look 


z, ; . -« : 
‘forward to a rebirth of the original 


land true meaning of Labor Day— 


i ‘ : 
‘as it was put by its founder, Peter} 


J. McGuire and organized so suc- 
icesstully by the Central Labor 
‘Union—a “festive day” in which 
/parades, rallies and picnics will 
demonstrate publicly “the strength 
and spirit of the trades and labor 
organizations.” 


Deny Passport 
To Bill McKie 


| DETROIT.-Bill McKie, UAW- 
‘Ford Jeader, is being denied a 
passport to visit his family in Scot- 
land because of refusal to sign an 
anti-Communist affidavit and fur- 
nish information on individuals to 
ithe U, S. State Department. 

McKie, in a letter to Frances 
Knight, director of the. passport 
office writes: 

“The arbitrary denial to me of 
my elementary rights is a disgrace 
to all the civil rights laws laid down 
In the Constitution. People respon- 
‘Sible for denying passports ~ have 
_become nauseating to all thinking 


Americans. It is now three months 
since I applied for a passport, I in-| 


' 


sist on it without further delay.” | 
McKie is now 80 years old, re-| 


tired after more than 60 years | 
service in the labor movement. | 
Protests are urged to Frances G., 
Knight, director of Passport Office, 


Washington, D. C. 


Church Warns on Jobs 

NEW YORK—(FP).—Despite the 
booming economy, unemployment 
remains a threat in many commu- 


Churches declared in a Labor Day 
message. , | 

Largest religious body in the 
U.S. with about 36 million mem- 
bers, the council warned: “Despite 
the high level of employment and 
general prosperity there still hangs 
over many of us the haunting 
memory of depression breadlines 


and poverty.” 


of the motormen and wants rec- 
ognition, The TWU, an indus- 
trial union, is now seeking the 
union shop—in line with labor's 
rights in private industry. The 
state CIO convention last week 

ve strong support to TWU's 
ght against the various “splin- 
ter” ps operating on. the 


Miss Union Maid finalists. These young women were finalists 
in the competition for the title, which was part of the New York's 
labor union’s observance of “Union Label Week” beginning Labor 
Day. Winner was Irene E. Stroff, 31-year-old waitress (bottom). 
Others are Vivian Marshall, 19 (center) a-hat checker, who won 


an eleyator operator (at top). Miss 


Stroff, in the application he had- 


filled out when she entered the contest, had written, in\answer to: 
a question on what the union meant to her: “Better working con- 


Ce ee 


Y. State 


ditions and higher wages, more and better labor representation.” 


Signs School TV Pact 


ALBANY, Aug. 27.—The first two camera chains and a film chain; 


contract for educational television 
in schools in the history of New 
York State has been signed. 

State Education Commissioner 


contract provides for closed-circuit 
TV installations at state teachers’ 
college in Albany and Rockport 
and at the Division Avenue High 
School and Levittown Memorial 
High School in Hempstead, L. I. 
The $179,000 project has nn 
approved by Atty. Gen. Jaco 
‘Javits and Comptroller Arthur 
Levitt, Allen said. The lease con-, 
tract, with Master Video System, | 


Inc., of New York Citiy, will run’ 
from Oct. 1, 1956, to April 30, 
1958, 

“At Levittown Memorial High 
School,” Allen said. “Nine class- 
rooms, with two receivers each, 


Se, 
a4 


open shop “jungle” in the N.Y.C. 


4 


i fortgiiantag, goose aqhlogae “ith 


Students will be able to question. 
the instructor by a two-way audio 
system. 


“Division Avenue High School 


nities, the National Council of! James E. Allen, Jr., said today the will have basically the same ar- 


rangement, with the exception that 
four of the classrooms can be 
used as originating rooms.” 


Khrushchev Meets 


Canadian Visitors 


LONDON, England. —~Soviet 
Communist leader Nikita Khrush- 
chevy. met last week with a delaga- 
tion of the Labor Progressive Par- 


ty of Canada, Moscow Radio re-. 


ported last night, 
“The conversation place in a 


spirit of true friendship and com-_ 
plete mutual understanding be-— 


tween the two fraternal parties,”. 
The broadeast said. spe 
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A Great Fighter 


Sends Us His 
Last Testament 


[This letter from Alfred Wag- 
enknecht, veteran fighter for a 
Socialist America was printed in 
the Daily Worker Aug. 22, four 
days before his death. He en- 
closed $50. It is the last litic al 
testament of a great 4 aie.) 


CHICAGO. 
Editer, Daily Worker: 
There is some lamenting like 
“I worked 10 years in the Party 
and look what I got!” There are 


those who, shocked, are stand- 


ing still as if a bit paralyzed. 
Others ,.contribute to the discus- 
sion by writiig, the thousands 
who read it and who gather in 
meetings for animated debates, 
and some of these just think 
and talk and talk and think. 


What is very essential at the 
moment is to do something. We 
need to increase the influence 
and strength of our Party. Of 
course we face grave difficulties, 
must open our minds to new 
conceptions. regarding the years. 
But this does not mean we 
should lie down and die. It 
means we need to give more of 
ourselves than ever before. In 
the. course of correcting mis- 
takes. we must simultaneously 
engage in struggle and main- 
tain and strengthen our instru- 
ments of struggle. 


There are no stop signals on 
the road to Socialism. As mat- 
ters stand today what we have 
is acceleration, gathering mo- 
memtum. You have given a 
hand te get what we have got- 
ten down the years, and no mat- 
ter how much you may grieve 
about shortcomings you helped 
humanity to arrive at the ad- 
vanced position it is in today, 
eer ad strong, driving 
orward to the new world. If 
you do not believe this, or do 
not have it constantly in mind 
(and the two are twins), if you 
are not stimulated by the 900 
millions. of workers and _ allies, 
all bound for one goal, then you 
are indeed ailing. 

I have given 55 years to our 
movement. The difference be- 
tween what we had in 1900 and 
today is stupendous, It strains 
my thinking ‘to adequately con- 
ceive the gigantic step ahead 
that has been made. Our first 
responsibility is. to march for- 


ward not to stop or hesitate, Be- 


sides clearing the decks in stor- 
my weather we still have to 
head for our port. 

And who can think of arriv- 
ing at the point we are headed 
for without the help of the 
Daily Worker and The Worker. 
When we say “do something” to 
lessen the distance to our goal, 


pas. F more for the papers, and 
‘ | 
Here am I at 75, and wishin 


“They All Love Him Now” 


Assignment: 1 l SA 
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Okay Stevenson-Kefauver Ticket 


AFL-CIO Leaders Planning 


Active Election Drive 


Special to The Worker 


FOREST PARK, Pa. —The merged labios movement will organize 


an aggressive election campaign this year on issues, on congressional 


and local candidates and also on the Presidential race. This is the pic- 
‘ture emerging from the meeting of the AFL-CIO executive couneil here,: its third 
since the merger last December. The council, after an all-day debate, voted to recom- 
mend endorsement of the Stevenson-Kefauver ticket to the AFL-CIO general board 
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An Anti-Communist Pays 
Tribute to a Communist 


By JOSEPH NORTH 
TO LABEL a man is to 


libel him, for no identifica-_ 


tion tag can be large enough 


to catch him in his fullness 
and in his Wariety. That 
came to mind 

as I read Eric ' 

Bentley's mov- 

ing tribute to 

his friend Ber- 

told Brecht, the 

great German 

dramatist, best ; 

known in _ this 

country toda 

for his wor 

“The Three 

Pennv Opera.” 

Bentley is the drama critic of the 
New Republic and he mourned 
the passing of Brecht, “our lead- 
ramatist, ” who was, Bentley 
writes, “the most fasc inating man 
I have ever met.” 


I was especially struck by the 
critic s sentence: “He was a Com- 


munist, and I am anti-Commu- 


nist, but I do not think people 
on my side have understood him 
very well.” That, and Bentley’s 
satisfaction that “the friendship 
was given precedence over the 
enmity.” 

It is my notion that people 
on Bentley's side never under- 
stood Brecht very well because 
too many people in today’ g world 


member what Eugene V. Debs 
said: “The heart of a revolution- 
ary Socialist never beats a re- 


treat.” | 
A, WAGENKNECHT. 
(Funds may be forwarded to 
Emergency Committee for a 
Free Press, Room ‘800, '35 E. 


: | 12-8t, New: York’3, N.Y.)' |!) 


don intellectual and mora! blink- 
ers instinctively when they hear 
that a man is a Communist. 

It is one of the many evil 
fruits of the shibboleth which 
says a believer in socialism is 
somehow ‘a creature of a differ- 


ent breed, and they look upon 
him much as Cotton Mather 
must have scanned the face of a 
Salem housewife accused -. of 
witchcraft, 
she last communed with Beel- 
zebub. 
- 


IT SPEAKS well, indeed, of 
Bentley that he can judge Brecht 
as he does. He told how Brecht 
played “a large, perhaps inordi- 
nate” part in his life and de- 
scribed his last conversation with 
the German just two months ago, 
after Brecht had had:a heart at- 
tack. 

“We talked of this and that— 


of Louis Armstrong singing the 


fi» 


conjectaring wher. 


Moritat”—that dolefully haunting 
melody from Brecht's~ Three 


Penny Opera which you may. by 


now have heard over the radio. 
Bentley spoke of “My Fair Lady” 
ags'a possibility for the East Ber- 
lin theatre Brécht directed. 

* 

AND he described Brecht ris- 
ing from his chair, despite his 
weakness, “and with all the cor- 
rect, very German and bourgeois 
graciousness that was essentially 
his to shake me by the hand.” 
Bentley cannot forget, he says, 
that when he told Brecht how 
George Bernard Shaw's plays 
were being edited and cut now 
that he was dead, Brecht said, 
smiling, “One must never die.” 

But Brecht is dead today, and 
one of his many splendid works 
lives on in the Theatre de Lys 
downtown where Mac the Knife 
has been philosophizing these 
many months And Bentley is 
praising the playwright whom he 
deems the world’s best. And, 
simultaneously, wondering how 
his friend could have been a 


Communist. 
* 


IT WAS good that the anti- 
Communist personally knew the 
Communist in the flesh. knew 
him as well as his works. No 


' (Continued on Page 13) 
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which is scheduled to meet in 
Chicago, Sept. 12. The board 
has about 140 members and in- 
cludes the heads of all affiliated 
unions plus the council members. 


Two votes were taken by the 
council on endorsement. The 
first test was on whether the. 
AFL-CIO should approve any 
ticket at all. The balloting on 
this key issue, which caused 
most of the debate, resulted in 
14 of the 24 council members 
present voting for endorsement; 
8 voting against; and 2 abstain- 
jug. 

Alter this question was clear- 
ed there was a second vote on 
whether to endorse Stevenson 
and Ketauver. On this, three 
eouncil members shifted. The 
tally was 17 members for; 5 
against; 2 abstaining. 

George Meany and Wiliam 
Schnitzler, president and secre- 
tary-treasurer of the AFL-CiO, 
were the two abstainers on both 
votes. 

¥* 

THOSE WHO voted to favor 
a policy 'of endorsement of a 
ticket were: Walter Reuther, 
auto: Emil Rieve, textile; Wil- 
liam C. Doherty, letter-carriers; 
Jacob Potofsky, men’s clothing; 
James B. Carey, electrical; David 
Dubinsky, ladies garment; Jo- 
seph Curran, maritime, George 
Harrison, railway clerks; Wil- 
liam C. Birthright, barbers; L. S. 
Buckmaster, rubber; Joseph D. 
Keenan, electrical; Richard F. 
Walsh, stage-hands; and David 
McDonald, steelworkers. 

Those against any endorse- 
ment at all were: A. Philip Ran- 
dolph, pullman porters; Harry 
C. Bates, bricklayers; William 
L. McFetridge,.. building serv-. 
ice; Dave Beck, teamsters; 
Maurice A. Hutcheson, carpen- 
ters; Herman Winter, — bakers; 
James C. Petrillo, musicians; and 
Charles MacGowan, _boiler- 
makers. 

When the second tally was 
taken on whether to approve 
the Stevenson - Kefauver ticket, 
MacGowan, Winter and Petrillo 
moved over to vote this time 
with the majority. 

Meany, in a press conference, 
indicated that approval of the 
Stevenson - Kefauver ticket did 
not mean tying labor to the 
Democratic Party itself. 

* 

RANDOLPH, in his.two nay 
votes, was apparently influenced 
by dissatisfaction with the civil 
rights stand of the Democratic 
Party, The others who opposed 
any endorsement at all report- 
edly included several who favor 
Stevenson and Kefauver but felt 
labor should avoid a_ partisan 
stand; several who are pro- 
Republican; and others who 
wanted to avoid a pro-Demo- 
cratic position in view of the 
anti-labor role of Rep. Graham 
Barden, Dixiecrat who heads the 
House Labor Committee, and of 


others like hirn. 
A report of the AF L-CIO 


‘Committee on Political. Educa- 


tion outlined an all-out labor 
drive to register all unionists and. 
their, families, and .to elect 
friendly Congsessmen, Senators 
and local legislators. COPE aims . 
to raise a war chest of at least 
* $5,000,000 " the maces 7 wo 

cording to vitt, 
COPE te ARR 
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Jay in Detroit 


By WILLIAM ALLAN 


DETROIT. — The great power and strength of organiz- 
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1956 


iew Great. 


ed labor, marching on Labor Day for its demands, will be 


on display here Sept. 3 and wate 


ing it from the reviewing 


stand will be Adlai Stevenson, Democratic candidate for 
President. This is significant from the viewpoint that he will 


see over 100,000 workers, Negro 
and white, men and women, march 
past waving a sea of slogans that 
cover demands for peaceful use of 
the atom, full. backing for the 
U. S. Supreme Court decision on 
desegregation, .increased jobless 
payments to Michigan 230,000 idle, | 
and for the defeat of the General 
Motors choice of candidates, Eisen- 


hower-Nixon nationally and Mayor’ 
Cobo for Governor in Michigan 

In other towns and cities of 
Michigan the workers will march 
on Labor’ Day, hold meetings, 
have picnics, where speakers will 
tell of the history of this day and! 
where labor has to go from here.’ 
Stevenson will speak at some of| 
these besides speaking to the mul- 
titude in Detroit's historic Cadillac | 
Square. 

On the platform will be AFL 


‘and CIO unionists, together with} | , | 
Negro and farm leaders and New; labor_betrays. its rights to Jeader-|0n this aspect of labors demands 


Deal forces, the coalition that seeks| oe 
to return the ways and programs of | Bil 


the New Deal. - 
+. 


opening here led “A 
porations, particularly 


state government and legislature. 

' (..E, Wilson, former president 
of GM and of “bird-dog” ill-fame, 
has high praise for Cobo and 


: breaking laws. 


foreign policy aimed at establish- 


‘pends upon maintaining full pro- 
| duction and full employment.” 


|citizenship by both political par- 
A TREMENDOUS DRIVE is'ties acting in collusion. And de- 
the giant cor-| 
the Big)land goes on, denial of the wight 
Three of auto, General Motors,|to vote by triekery, by economic 
Ford, and Chrysler to capture the| boycott and by violence ran 


characterizes the administration of 
Governor Sherwin Williams as a 
“concentration of stupidity” which 
“should be cleaned out.” 

The Williams administration 
which has been backed by labor 
and the Negroes and poor farmers 
has been battling against corpora- 
tion stooges in the legislature ever 
since Williams became governor. 

The lineup in, the House of Rep- 
resentatives is 51 labor - backed 
Democrats (7 of whom are Ne- 
groes) to 59 Republicans. In the 
State Senate, are 13 labor-backed 
Senators to 23 GOPers. Labor has 
been able cn some issues such as § 
FEPC to win some young Repub- 
licans to vote with them. 

This election, Nov. 2, may re- 
turn a progressive majority in the 
House, which could mean a good 
chance for labor and the people's 
legislative program to get through. 

That program includes higher 
unemployment benefits, improved 
workmen’s compensation, lower 
taxes for the consumer, higher 
taxes for the corporations, im- 
proved FEPC, aid to the farmers, 
elimination of anti-labor, strike- 


cue 


REUTHER 


liberties by repeating in a Labor 
Day statement the McCarthyite 
falsehoods about the “free world” 
being menaced hy “the counter- 
revolutionary forces of Communist 
imperialism.” 
s 

SPEAKERS here Labor Day, in- 
cluding Reuther are expected to 
hit hard and heavy at the Chicago 
compromise ‘plank in the Demo- 
cratic platform. on civil rights. 
Widespread criticism among labor 


No wonder C, E, Wilson wants 
and Negro leaders and rank and 


Lansing cleaned out, as he sees the 
possibility of a cae: filers has been prevalent here since 


ithe convention. Reuther whe 

UAW PRESIDENT Walter|fought hard for putting the  Su- 

Reuther has added another/preme Court decision and imple- 

thought: mentation of it inte the Democrat's 

“Now in the eleventh year of the| platform, is expected to bear down 
Atomic Age, an effective U. §.j heavily on this. 

Thousands of banners will call 


ing peace and disarmament de-|for outright repeal of the . Taft- 
Hartley-Act, for building of schools: 
‘and housing. Michigan's Jabor U.S. 


On civil rights, Reuther says,) Senator Pat McNamara_ will speak 


when the protection of the! in the 1956 elections. 
of Rights is denied to a mi-| Thus Michigan’s Labor Day 
nority condemned -to second class} parades are a dress rehearsal and 
mobilization for the work of a mil- 
lion unionists and their friends and 
families this year, in the decisive 
1956 election. 

Adlai Stevenson couldn't have 
picked a better day and a better 
place to kick off in a big way the 
campaign to oust the Cadillac Cab- 
inet and its grip on the lives and 


fiance of the highest court of the) 


ing up 

‘to murders that go ccc ns 
He lessens the impact of this | 
indictment of reaction’s McCarthy-, 
ite attack on peoples rights and! 


THE WEEK iN ft 
© Cest of Living 
°® Packingheouse 


THE COST of living: set a 
record high for July for the see- 
ond straight month, the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics reports. An 
even higher mark for August is 
predicted. Walter Reuther of the 
Auto Workers pressed labor’s de- 
mand for a government investiga- 
tion of prices and profiteering. 

| 

STRIKE votes have been au- 
thorized by the United Packing- 
house Workers and Amalgamat- 
ed Meat Cutters as negetiation 
for new contracts with the big 
' @mpleyers got nowhcre. Contract 
__ expiration date is Sept. 1. 

: RP aaa *. 

THE United Steelworkers and 
Reynolds Metal Co. settled the 
. 26-day strike at nine plants, help- 
ed bythe Federal Mediation’? 
Service, which 


» . THE RISE in the cost of liv- 
ing - will’ inGrease auto workers’ 
. wages-four cents an hour start-. 
it. 3.: This escalater boost 


dolst :thereaee 
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By Labor Research Association 


AIRPLANES increasingly 


dominate major military 


procurement in the $40 bil- 
ion annual arms budget. 


Congress this year voted 


more funds for bombers than 
Defense Secretary Wilson had 
asked for. And 7 of the 10 top 
“defense” contract recipients in 
1955 were aircraft companies. 


Democratic Senators Syming- 
ton (Mv) and Jackson (Wash), 
have headed the airpower clique 
in Congress. Men of this type are 
responsible for the contradictory 
character of the foreign policy 
section of the Democratic Party 
platform. 

Is this merely misguided pa- 
triotism—or is it part of the con- 
nections between politicians and 
profits? 

Some light on this question 
is shed by the hearings on “Air- 
craft Production Costs and Prof- 
its,” held by a House Armed 
Services sub-committee last Fe- 
bruary and March, but published 
this summer along with a report 
with the same title. 


The hearings brought out the 
fabulous rise in aircraft compan 
profits in recent years. Nort 
American Aviation’s profits be- 
fore taxes rose from $15 million 
in 1951, during the Korean war 
to $68 million in 1955, its profits 
after taxes from $6 million to 
$32 million. 

The return on net worth, or 
investment, of this duPont-in- 
fluenced concern reached 83 
percent before taxes, and 39.5 
percent after taxes, in 1955. Net 
worth in this calculation includes 
reinvested profits. When North 
American was unscrambled from 
General Motors’ aviation prop- 
erties in 1935, the original paid- 
in capital was only $6.4 million. 


| So the owners made after taxes 


in 1955 approximately 5 times 
their original investment! 
* 

THE TRICK is that the gov- 
ernment puts up most of the 
capital with the people’s tax 
money, while thé aircraft com- 
panies get all the profits. The 
government has turned ‘over to 
North American facilities worth 
$95 million, as compared with 
North American’s own plant and 
equipment worth $24 million. 
Boeing Airplane Co., the main 
producer of heavy bombers, uses 
rent-free government plant worth 
$150 million, or six times its own 


facilities’ account of $25 million. - 


Most of the working capital, 
needed for inventories and 
wages, is also advanced by ‘the 

vernment in the form of 


progress’ payments” on work » 


ords indicating that these must 
be enormous. On one B-52 con- 
tract the Boeing company spent 
$98 million for a Cp 
engineering, development, - 
ing and production’ labor—and 
charged the government for 
$138 million on “overhead” ac- 
counts, . 

In the typical contract, manu- 
facturing “overhead” alone ex- 
ceeded the entire cost of labor, 
dir »ct and indirect. Who can tell 
how much of this “overhead” 
flows into the pockets of the in- 
siders controlling the aircraft 
companies? 

The generals who inflate air- 
craft requirements frequently 
end up on the manufacturer's 
payroll. Boeing, for example, 
which, incidentally, was the top 
“defense” contractor of all com- 
panies ia all industries last year, 
maintains 67 former military of- 
ficers. 

* 

IN 1952, a high Air Force off- 
cial, General McNarney, resigned 
and within a short time became 
president of Consolidated Air- 
craft, now the Convair division 
of General Dynamics Corp. He 
gets $100,000 yearly in salary 
and bonus, plus his retired pay 
from the Air Force. Rep. F.- E. 
Hebert (D-La), chairman of the 
investigating committee, showed 
that while in influential Air force 
and Defense Department posts, 
McNarney had been a conSistent 
advocate of the B-36, Consoii- 
dated’s heavy bomber, in the 
Pentagon conflicts over _ this 
model, The B-36, incidentally, 

roved an operative failure and 
Ses been abandoned. 

The day after his retirement, 
McNarney received a “cryptic” 
telephone call asking if he «was 
willing to go to work. He replied 
affirmatively, and was told: 
“Well, -when you get to San 
Diego, would you call this num- 
ber? It was an Indio number, 
Not being too dumb, I could 
pretty well determine where the 
call—who was calling.” 

The call was from William: S. 
Symington, who has been Secre- 
tary of the Air Force at the 
time of the B-36 contract, and 
later became Senator. (He. had 
been an aircraft manufacturer 
himself during World War Ii). 
After a aciane S or phone 
call, McNarney dutifully went to 
see Wall Street financier Floyd 

(Continued on Page 13) 


at Peak a te 
Votes Strike ees 


employed in Michigan whose un- 
employment benefits were not 
improved by a hostile GOP legis- 
lature. 

* 


ADLAI STEVENSON will star 
as the main spegker at the an- 
nual Labor Day celebration Sept. 
3 in Detroit. The AFL-CIO will 


workers. 
| x 


Labor to Press Issues 


oA 


sponsor the event and _ several 
hundred thousand unionists and 
others are expected to turn up. 

PY cps ballots for members 
of non-operating unions on 
the nation’s railroads are due to 
be returned no later than Sept. 


7. The companies want to cut 


wages, while the unions seek a 
25-cent w increase. About 
750,000 ers are affected, in- 
cluding the shop crafts, tele- 
graphers, clerks, maintenance 
and others. e 


EJGHT thousand of the 10.- 
000 Packard Division employes 
_ of the Studebaker-Packard Corp. 
will probably not be called back. 
to work ‘under the deal .where- 
hy. Curtiss-Wright. 


‘a> Cealgaved  shivean) 


ey | 
A | Ty fia" 


. saved. 
' Gr 1 epneliate, | for | le 
cb bead. i) (QGontinued on Page-19 wet | he 


‘still 


PRESIDENT Eisenhower's ap- 
pointees on the National Labor 
Relations Board have rewritten 
the Tait-Hartley Act to give it a 

greater “ yer anti- 
union” bias, it was charged by 
Sen. Wayne Morse (D-Ore). 
) 7 | 

THE Communications Work- 
ers._Union and Western Electric 
Co, came to an agreement on a 
new one-year contract for the 18,- 
000 telephone installers=provid- 
ing for a. general wage boost of 
eight to 12 cents an hour, more 
holidays, and other gains. The 
old pact expired Aug. 18 but no 


strike,. was .called while talks~ 


went On... . | | 
* 


tion of. Labor put an end to any 


"Ae gan 


: 


(Continued from Page 1) 


Political Education gave Sen. 
Estes Kefauver top honors in a 
comparison of his voting record 
with that of Richard M, Nixon, 
COPE noted that the Democratic 
and Republican vice-presidential 
nominees served together in the 
House and Senate for several 


years. | 
The’ issues covered include 


Faft-Hartley,- minimum wage, 
unemployed pay, public housing, 
social security, taxes and others. 
ANTI-RACKETEERING 


In another far-reaching action, 
the AFL-CIO council hit. out 
strongly against crooks in’. the 
labor movement. . e 

A notice of suspension. was 
served on the 25,000-member 


Distillery, Rectifying and Wine 


Workers International ‘Union. Its 


officers have until the next coun- __ 
to show, if they can, . 
not be . 


The recommendation for’ this 
action was brought ‘in by the 


ot exit 
why their union should 


+ 


AFL-CIO _— Ethical. Practices 
Committee, which 


[ : 
. r : 

Tr 
- oe" 


been in- 
> all . 
raeeee ' 


union welfare funds. 

Two other unions were in- 
formed by the council that they 
were under formal investigation. 
They are the Laundry Workers 
International Union, with 72,- 
000 members; and the Allied In- 
dustrial. Workers; with 73,000 
members (formerly the old AFL 
United Auto Workers). 

These unions were, according 
to the report of the Ethical Prac- 
tices. Committee, “dominated, 


-controlled or substantially in- 
- fluencedin- the conduct of ‘its 


affairs by corrupt influences.” 


. Officials of all three unions 


were before the- Senate Subeom- 
oan balsa Sideyons: Goats: 
pians ear . George 
Meany noted that the material 


a ion in -the 
aundry union and was submit- 
ted to the Dept. of Justice and 
local district . attor but so 


sei : 
er ow Sap. labors 
Aas Mine oie Se 
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~ Labor Day, 1956, Commemorates Struggles by Pa. Workers 


A Happy Thought an Day | | “First Labor Party in America 


: Was Started in Philade 
Phila. Unionists Fought Conspiracy — De iene Re eg ee 
| |: delphia where ee first strikes in American history had taken a 


(carpenters in 1791 and sheemakers in 1799). Zs 


Charges by Un-Americans in 1805 | Wisc uss 5 ee tearton P 
Fress—had been’ published und a city casei labor body organ- 
ized, It was this aber body—the Mechanics Union of Trade As- 

By JOSEPH POSNER bers of the union if he didn’t joinjthe Recorder, “for it puts an end sociahons—which took ‘initial s to organize the workers of 


PHILADELPHIA.—At the Un-jthe union. His- proof? “They/to these associations which have! Philadelphia for indepéndent er itical action. . 


- Ameri Committee: hearing in| threatened to do it. Not to my face}been so prejudicial to the success- 
e Fed mea pag, PN but according to what I under-|ful enterprise of the capitalist in AT A MEETING of this body in May, 1828, the question of 


al courthouse a few 
cain whe Se bers had a|stood.” Then, as if ealning the| the western country. ‘legislation to establish a 10-hour day in the city ane to remedy 
fonlian ay a democracy was going} Prosecutor needed. something more * other ances-of the working class was hotly dis 
down the drain as they saw how/|than fancy, he added: “They have} ANYONE FAMILIAR with the the Association decided to cail on its constitutent unions to 
Congressman Francis Walter justi- broken my windows with potatoes. way employers are now using sedi- voice ini opinions on the vestion of nominating candidates to 
fied blacklisting of workers like| They have abused me. tion acts to hang on to their mis-| “represent the interest of the working classes in the coming elec- 
*-Gale Sondegaard in the entertain- The attorney for the workers named “right-to-work”. laws will] tions for city council and state legislature.” 
ment industry. was Caesar Rodney, soon to be-|"ot miss the similarity between. the Taking acticn at once the Association adopted a by-law, pro- 
prosecution of the Steve Nelsons viding for nominations fer the fall elections. It called four meet- 


come attorney general in President 
To the pessimistic ones, a review hws and Jim Dolsens and Joe Roberts} ings in Philadelphia, to which ai were invited ‘without respect 


.|Thomas Jefferson's cabinet. 
ee: the iaoer Dey of sone Fenn * today, and these trials of the last} to party or ‘sectional names.’ 


nt r arsed eae shay BUT THE WORKERS earried|ceDtury. Although most of the delegates to these conventions were 
cate ie . 150. ago there|on an additional defense through But it will also be noted that in workingmes no wage earners were nominated on the Working 
— si cet ane “aor'y appealing to public opinion. An|the’ Democratic convention just} Men's Ticket, due largely to the fact that property qualifications 
ed Federalists—who had simiiar|@tticle in “Aurora”—the Jeffersonian held in Cheago a bloc of labor) existed for all offices. 
delegates was instrumental in_hav- 


: —signed b es Gheg- 
evil designs for halting the march spe. yn agg tre . ing a plank adopted in the elec- THE WORKING MEN’S candidates were placed on both the 


of — ace failed. the shoemakers union (then called] tion platform to abolish these| Tackson and the Federalist tickets after they hud been nominated 
“Cordwainers Society), declared: | Tight-to-work” laws. by the workingmen. 
“If the ail ttiiais of men to| ~ nis Status attained by the mod- The results of the election revealed that better organization 
eG late the price of labor is to be|®™ labor movement might Well be} was needed befcre a workingman’s ticket could carry the day. 
Philadelphia on charges of forming} Tegulate the price ot 1a ot labeled traced back to the early 1800’s,) As a corisequence there arose permanent political clubs in and 
“a combination and conspiracy og Bee sane ewe be ul t when New York printers on strike | around the city to aid in the election of public officials. 
raise wages.” bee oolemenran: a Sener eng * received a message from the ha- The workingmen’s movement faced a well-organized attack 
Under the cloak of the w ord | the esign ‘i ap: —s ery|rassed Philadelphia Typographical from the newspapers during the 1830 campaign. Charges of “anti- 
“conspiracy,” the prosecutor could per mp oie .. voatitee Union: “Persevere in your laudable; religious,’ “infidelity,” and “agrarian” were hurled at the move- 
ask for a conviction even though . struggle. and remem that ment. . 
none of these workers had com- | “What we have here said,” the seas struggle was nana attained * 
appeal concluded, “will inform the without danger and difficulty - FRANCES WRIGHT, the militant champion of women 's 


mitted any act that is ordinarly re- 
|public of our conduct, 1 ERE i, oon tin Sieeied On history; tights-who advocated the abolition of slavery and. separation of 


garded as a crime. In this case, the 
shoemakers had to defend them-|Show that under whatever Pre-| which nourish many Pennsylvan-} Church aud state—was credited with being -the ideological parent 


selves against these two charges: | tenses the thing is done, the name) ;,,. today, and which the Con-| of the woxkingmen’s movement. 

(1) They were unpatriotic. Proof? of freedom is but a shadow, if for! oressmen Walters and their Un- The campaign of lies had its effect. However, the Association 

If they won a wage raise, they doing what the laws of our coun-| 4 erican Committees’ would de-| ticket received approximately 1,000 votes for its candidates. In 
. . + we are to be mee “seditious” and a “conspir-| Northern Liberties, a suburb of Philadelphia, eight commissioners 


* 


ON NOVEMBER, 1805, eight 
shoemakers were being tried in 


would force industries to move Out 
og , as felons and ° raur- . v elected. 
of Philadelphia. : ae Stan 


(3 They were foreigners, who The “Shasesabers Pte found . 
ben dee se Significant Labor mse f. 
“ Baeks Rhodes 


were no workers on the jury. 


try,” were seeking to “alter them * 
according to their own whim or} EMPLOYERS and the courts T Hist ; e READING, Pa. — Branch 10 of 
caprice,” used the decision to obtain verdicts ory 0 Cnns CHntei the American Federation of Hosiery 


ha a se expected in cases|in other conspiracy cases that were Workers has endorsed Democratic 
of this kind, the evidence was sup-|to follow. ASIDE FROM the events mentioned in the articles on this ic 

| as : ongressman George M. Rhodes of 
plied by witnesses who were paid) During a Pittsurgh trial in 1815, nage telling of the shoemakers’ conspiracy trials and establishment | this district for reelection. It is also 


to say what was needed to convict.|also of shoemakers, a news r 
y eee | cf the -first labor party, the following list some of the more im- backing the rest of the Democratic 


The first witness the prosecution there — the Recorder — openly ad- , | 
soe be on the stand was a self-con-|mitted that these conspiracy trials} portant in the history of our state. ticket in this area who had won the 


essed scab and labor spy named} were meant to jail people for their FIRST GENERAL SIRIKE in U.S. won by Philadelphia inte’ euiiireceneeh ak: tied Sie 
Job. Harrison. ideas. ork eee ; ork-day i Aa | 5 
workers. Tiey struck for a 10-hour work-day in 1835. AFL-CIO Committee for Political 


Another witness—Anthony Ben-| “The verdict of the jury is most sae” tedamiaidl ; end : : 
nett—testified that he had been|important to the manufacturin Fine: = MAS: OF ANTHRACHIE eaigers. took. ‘place: im Education (COPE). 
a Schuylkill County (1842). Se duh 


threatened with death by mem-’ interests of the community,” 
STRIKE OF 5,000 GIRLS and young women closed down FEPC Direetor 


the cotton mills in Pittsburgh and Allegheny City (now part of 
Pittsburgh). They were getting $2.50 for a 72-hour work week Says South Is 


_ (1845), [st 
Keystone Labor MOLDERS UNION-—the first organized gn a national scale— * Civil Rights Key ; 
| HARRISBURG, Pa. — Pennsyl- 


formed in Pittsburgh,-with William H. Sylvis as president (1863). 
: | That year he made the first countrywide union~ organizing tour | vania cannot solve the problem of 
Uneasy Trace Prevails at Lester ever conducted in US. discrimination against Negro work- 

KNIGHTS OF LABOR organized at Philadelphia by the gar- |... <o long as the civil rights ques- 


Plant ef the Westingheuse Corp. ment cutters (1869). sss ‘Ai “inate ie en Sein. 


LESTER, Pa.—An t for tie ti bd NATIONAL LABOR UNION Convention in Philadelphia : 
"3 et, aaa, wee, oe ie hears appeal by delegate Isaac Myers, representing the Colored j cording to Elliott M. Shirk, execu- 


continues to prevail he th THE UNION I t its; & ; 
huge Westinghouse staat Aaemsanabiilalbess could jot Sound P Sa Caulkers Trade Union Society, for Negro-white labor unity (1869). |tive director of the Pennsylvania 
“MOLLY MAGUIRE’S” j9 anthracite mine leaders sentenced | Fair Employment Practice Commis- 


its recently returned employes andjed job time on their work cards i : 
to be hanged on framed-up charges of strike violence (1876-7). sion in an address to the Rotary 


the management. Somewhat over|while the corporation promised it 
half of the 6,000 workers have} would not measure the day work BATTLE OF THE ROUNDHOUSE at Pittsburgh where mili- | Chyb. 


returned to their jobs to date. by such job time reports. tiamen kilied 20 men, women and children of strikers in the first 
Reflecting this deepseated dis-| The employes will transfer the} national railroad strike (1877). The problem eg tna A ss 
penning * seualliowre oe AP Meng the)" measured-time” figures (which are GREENBACK-LABOR PARTY congressional candidates rolled |CUr™#8 ‘0 minorities the right 0 
walkout of some 300 workers over|determined by company experts for up a vote of approximately 100,000, a seventh of the total state fair employment” is, he said, “neg- 
oud Sapte Merge Bi eens fa? mee See SOG! vote (1S TAy ligible” compared to what it ‘is in 
— = sion enindiie, poe \ engin gd done “solely for the AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR formed in Pitts- | most states. 
other 700 joined the walkout the technical convenience of manage- ons, arog name of et pecans aa Trades and La- : Unless civil rights can be assured 
or Unions of tie U.S. and Canada”) (1881) minosity groupe throughout lin 


following day. All were a ment,” 
three-day disci rows pry, “me saga The work cards register the vari- BATILE OF HOMESTEAD—between 300 Pinkerton detec- | world, it was his opinion that “ pres- 
of the dispute aa ‘ tives imported bv the Carnegie Steel Co. and striking steel work- J|ont tensions and conflicts will rise 


Settlement ous jobs during the day  assi 
whole day of negotiations between|a worker by his foreman we pr “9 cater and three Pinkerton men killed. Pat Cush was |t9.a more serious pitch.” 
1ere 


officers’ of Local 107 and plant|time each takes to- perform. 
officials resulted in the return to} Persistent efforts of the Westing-| LEAGUE OF COLORED‘ Mechanics formed in Ebiaderghia 
work of the thousand men in-|house to force acceptance of its} 1897). | 
voree pe lees sent rescinded |estimates of the time required tol’ FIRST NATIONWIDE STEEL STRIKE—Pennsylvania mills gto does not want to hold a ‘dual’ 
ghs although} do a job was a principal. factor in closed dowa—Fanny Sellers, UMWA organizer, killed { (1919)... - - | eitizenship much longer," he warn- 


the ‘wr will Jose their wages'the 299-day strike. : “SAVE THE UNION” Committee movement in’ the Pennsy- ed. 
Later in his talk he quoted as 


Union Leeals Meet on- Ong —E_|_ v2tia_couliields (1928). S 
‘Eleeti : DEMONSTRATIONS ‘and ee on Harrisburg and Wash- wep ihe for Pennsylvania the 


ALLENTOWN, Pa.—The or-| Labor’s interest here inthe elec-| ;... security, organized wh * 
fich C labor movement in Le-|tion is shown in the fact: that there ag Fen Bc a CE wate years 18 (1990-5). = ih eer . 

County started off its activi- ‘were almost™as many union rep- STEELWORKERS ORGANIZING Comimttee (SWOC) - or- 
nk in the Presidential campaign] resentatives present at a special ganized at Pittsburgh’ (1936) ‘and two led tahoe (is 0) x. |v 


with a joint meeting’ of all area|meeting-recently held in this city} 
candidates last, Thursday at t tinder call by the Site Demo| © Hedusral Organtzations (CIO) 


cratic Committee as regular Dem-} an 


ee Peay a this section were] 1, m Pemssvani (1985-6)-OE Pile 


Geeeotnes. 7 
iad been vie el ooh or 


ares toe ' Rs 4 Po. ees) ae Ae « 


> 


Pittsburgh Daily Opposes Ban on Reporters Visiting 


Pittsburgh Daily Opposes Ban ment policy if such criticism seems|does decide to ignore the State: ‘An editorial in the same paper 
On Reporters Visiting China, Ban| called for. Devetenare scneanae and ~ its|a week before.on this subject con- 


On Newsmen’s Visits To China “By its news barrier, the State sk a pege h is prosecuted upon}cluded; .—— .. a iceman 
to tradition - 


Wrong, Says Pittsburgh Post- Ga- Department is venting Amerf-|;4°“t? om China, we believe| _ “According 
zette. non Sibleheidiams From bringing he would have a useful shield in| the free press in the United States,~ 


PITTSBURGH.—"Despite Pres- } the Bill of Rights, which prohibits| reporters fas whabe thelr search foe 
ident Eisenhower's endorsement of we be bee tary sy have ay vei abridgement of freedom of _ the ‘ed Sr tiation requires them to go. 


the State Department ban against od f tale wilede” he | press and the deprivation of lib-|It is an unhapp day for a free 
visits to Red China by American ion ol See and ? eal sb erty without due process of. law./Ptess when the Government under 


newsmen, we still think the policy | : A a: whick it should’ flourish~ impairs 
oes Bt = restriction on the right of the peo-|A U.S. Circuit Court of Appeals a 
is wrong,” declares the Post-Ga vie to know. : s 3 has held that # passport ia a mat: the tradition and is. eg 


zette. editorially. : sitios for whines aes ee 
Quoting a State Department _ “If a newspaper or news agency'ter of natural inherent right.” ting an example.” " set 


27€ AUTOTOWN ALLEY 
sii THE OLD-TIMER 


ALLEN W. MERRELL, executive assistant to Henry Ford II 
and Edward Wilson, son of C. E. Wilson, former GM president, 


are real close co-workers on the campaign to elect Mayor Cobo, 


Covernor. 
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spokesman who explained that the 
ent “feels the American 


we and radio should support the 
vernment policy toward Com- 


munist China,” the newspaper 
comments: , 

“This attitude displays a mistak- 
en conception of the role of a ages 


press, which is not to serve as an 
instrument of Government policy 


but to gather and present informa- 
tion aan even to criticize Govern- 


Teachers Federation Votes 
Against Segregated Units 


_ PITTSBURGH.— In a grinding two-day debate over whether to enforce the provision 
of its constitution prohibiting establishment of locals based on race or color, the American 
Federation of Teachers 40th anniversary convention here voted by considerably over the 


required two-thirds to expel four ee 
all-white and four all-Negro units| 
in the South if they are not in- 
tegrated by the end of next year. 

Meanwhile steps are to be taken 
to organize integrated locals in 
the four areas involved: Atlanta, 
Georgia; Fulton County, in which 
Atlanta is located; Chattanooga, 
Tenn., and New Orleans, La. 
About 3,000 teachers are involved. 

The decision upset an earlier 
vote which lacked the required 
two-thirds for expulsion by next 
March. 


od 
ra 


° ~ 


An advertisement appeared recently in the Detroit News for 
a young man to train for being an electrician. The guy who want- 
ed to train a youngman,got 900 phone calls, almost went crazy. 
° : ° ° 


and honored profession to take jobs 
they’ like less since they cannt af- 
ford to remain teachers.” 


men for the white locals declared 
they would face the loss of their 
jobs should they favor integra- 
0m. Fe : He also proposed a civilian GI 
Mrs. Veronica ‘B. Hill, repre-| educational bill for a system of na- 
senting the all-Negro 503-mem-)tional scholarships “to tap that 
ber local in New Orleans, ansWweI- | enormous pool oO hidden resources 
ed that if an integrated local was! which is our young people.” 
set up there “many Negr® teachers} 74, country is 300,000 short of 
will join immediately. The white ualified teachers miei to 
teachers will also come in eventual- Megel This. he said ~ ang? ON 
ly. 10,000,000 boys -and girls are be- 
She said Rer Jocal had often ing taught by teachers with sub- 
solved common problems with the} standard qualifications. 
New Orleans white teachers. “The From 350.000 to 500.000 class- 
sky didnt crack because white rooms are needed “to house ade- 
and Negro teachers sat in the same quately the crop of boys and girls 
room, she commented. ‘now demanding their inherent 
Her stand was. supported by! rights for a good education to fit 
AFT vice president F. Earl Mc-|them for life in this supersonic 
Ginness, Jr. who Msg a atomic age,” he estimated. 
matics in the Wilmington, Del., Musial reminded ie -abieiie 
schools. There has cpa been that while about 10 percent ee 
anything else but integration in our aattadal incieen tn OM Ghee tad 
pVilmington local’ since it WS/ schools, this year the percentage 
phasized parities. 3 had dropped to 5.7, or about half 
AFT president Carl J. Megel in| . 
his report to the delegates had de- 
a a “We all know that the 
' question of civil rights will not be 
settled until all Americans attend 
one integrated school system and 
the southern poll tax is eliminated.” 
Joseph §S. Clark, Democratic, 
Senatorial candidate, urged that) 
the union support.a broad federal 
aid-to-education program propos- 
ed by Adlai Stevenson that would 
appropriate $50,000,00 yearly for 
‘increasing teachers’ salaries plus 
$400,000 annually for new chao’ 
construction. Clark said the teach- 
ér shortage is because “Every day 
more teachers leave a dedicated 


CHRYSLER, FORD, GENERAL MOTORS relusing to sup- 
ply speakers on automation to face UAW speakers on the same 
subject. Automation according to the Big Three has become a bad 
word” because its identified with workers losing jobs. — 


A Pennsylvania Labor Paper : 
Views the Two Conventions 


| broad national interests rather 
than narrow, sectional ones. Chey The division in the convention 


were chosen openly and freely itt! was over how much time should 
democratic traditions. And the)},. allowed for the segregated lo- 
cals to become integrated. Spokes- 


ed 


- READING, Pa. — An editorial 
review of the Democratic and Re- 
publican national conventions by 


NEW ERA, official organ of the} people liked it... . 


Keystone Politics 


Clark vs Duff Fight for U.S. 
Senatorship Begins to Warm Up 


“First, the Democratic Party to- 
day is in new hands, younger 

Not long ago Duff was advocating 
“shooting” Communists! 


hands, who no longer are concern-| 
ed about fighting Herbert Hoover; 

- but who, under the capable Estes 
| 


It was reported that the AFT 
‘now has 410 °locals in 40 states, 
with a‘total membership of around 
50,000. About 700 delegates at- 
tended the convention. 


‘Storm Centre’ 


PHILADELPHIA.—Despite’ in- 
timations by the Catholic Legion 
of Deceficy that it would picket the 
{motion picture — Storm Centre — 
now. showing: at the Midtown 
Theatre (Chester Ave., above 
Broad St.)—the film has been draw- 
ing big crowds. As of this date 
‘no a se had appeared. 


ance of Adlai Stevenson and Estes 
Kefauver, will formulate a pro- 
gram to cope with modern-day 
problems. 


‘Second, political ~ “bosses” By JAMES DOLSEN | 
learned to their sorrow that they PHILADELPHIA. — The fight 


remain “bosses” only as long sey OI former Mayor Joseph S$ 


they recognize the will of the peo-| , 
ple they are trying to ‘boss.” Fu-)Clark, Democrat Senator! 1, Duff is that “the Democrats are 


tile efforts to block Kefauver, for| James Duff, Republican, over going to have dollars when we (the 
—— ro this more who shall represent Pennsylvania, | Republicans) won t have rig pre 
“Third, Stevenson and Kefauver| fr the mext six years in the U. S.|this time, so far as cash is con, 
can run without re-fighting Harry | Senate, promises to become One| Ateflon tive have always been 
Truman's campaign of 1948. Mag: of “no holds barred.” heavy contributors to the war chest 
nificent as it "han that ee ge - iS} With the national conventions|of the “Red-hair ene re 
now ancient History and _ times) aang, age as he is called by his familiars an 
: the state campaign is sched-} #: , y 
have changed. Mr. Truman made/?V ‘ur, i indic; 
agro: _— a ssiilintiel stuahiels In fact there is nothing to indicate they 
| é will abandon him in this « cam- 


. ONE of the silliest charges made 
ATIC 


uled to begin immediately. 
Clark has already gotten in a few 


when he campaigned for Averill 
Harriman. ... 

“There is no doubt that the Re- 
publicans are afraid of the Steven- 
son-Kefauver slate. In San Fran- 
cisco they are deploring the refer- 
ences to Ike’s health—thus refer- 
ring to it, themselves—and are try- 
ing to alibi away their big busi- 
ness ties. But.the people are not 
being fooled... . . 

“A new Democratic Party cm- 
erged from the grass roots in Chi- 
cago. Its candidates represent 


No Endorsing of 
President, Urge 
Beek and Hutch. 


STROUDSBURG, Pa. — Dave 
Beck and. Maurice Hutchinson, 
presidents respectively of the In- 
ternational Brotherhood of Team- 
sters and United Brotherhood of 
Carpenters, told a conference here 
Aug. 23 of building trades union 
council leaders that they were Op- 
posed to having the AFL-CIO as 
such endorse any cancidate for the 
Presidency. 

_ Both said there was no opposi- 
tion to individual unions endorsing, 
candidates after consulting their 
membership. Beck declared he did 
not o separate endorsements 
by union officials of political parties 


‘good licks while Duff was in San 
Francisco. 

In his address to the American 
| Federation of Teachers in Pitts- 
burgh, Clark outlined’ Democratic 
Presidential candidate Adlai- Stev- 
enson’s program of a $50,000,000 
federal grant yearly to increase 
teachers’ salaries plus a $400,000,- 
000 annual appropriation for school 
construction together with an ex- 
tensive program of national scholar- 
ships. 


* 


PRESIDENT EISENHOWER 
had sent the convention his greet- 
ings and “hope” that there would 
be “vigorous implementation” of 
recommendations made some time 
ago at the White House Confer- 
ence on Education. The teachers— 
many from Pennsylvania — heard 
nothing from Duff who at the time 
was enjoying the $100,000 feed 
put up for the Republican conven- 
tion delegates by Governor Knight 
of California, 

Or that may have the day when 
the Pennsylvania Manufacturers 
Assn.—the Grundy - Pew’ outfit— 
picked up the check of the expen- 
sive luncheon for the Pennsylvania 
delegation, The PMA, as teachers 
of this state well know, has bitterly 
fought increas 
for their salaries 

Forecasting Duff's tactics is his 


or candida t this ee 
: ty 
To 


es eH 


-eference to Clark as a “sincere 


aos and to Governor ‘Leader 
as “that governor in short pants.” 


ing appropriations 


paign, 

Republican state chairman 
George I. Bloom, a Grundy ad- 
herent, has gotten a few union 
men to agcept positions on “labor” 
committees to rally support for 
Eisenhower: and Nixon, © What 
many Pennsylvania workers think 
of Duff is expressed in the follow- 
ing editorial (Aug. 2) of the New 
Era, weekly organ of the AFL- 
C1O unions of Berks County, deal-. 
ing with his vote on the amend- 
ments to the Social Security Act 
passed by the last Congress. 


“Pennsylvania's two reactionary 


ing benefits to totally disabled per- 
sons at the _- of 50. 
“Both Duff and Martin opposed 


“Duff, a 
his true co 


it 


eeony liberal, showed 
when he voted 
against this liberalization. He did 
so despite his candidacy for re- 


election. ses 
“This was in mented contrast 


with liberals in Congress who put 
human needs ahead of dollar 
values. For who can deny that a 
totally disabled individual who 
can't work if he wants to, needs 


Senators ran true to form on the| 


this assistance badly!” 


new social security provision pay-| 


The picture revolves around the 
effects, especially on the young 


generatién, of attempts to censor 
what books may be on the shelves 
of a public library. Bette Davis 
plays the key role of the conscien- 
tious librarian, who holds to the 
Jeffersonian tradition of our basic 
freedoms as expressed on the Bill 
of Rights. 

In a moment of weakness and 
confusion she yields to the demands 
of her school board that a book 
entitled “The Communist Dream” 
should be discarded. Her~ subse- 


quent change of mind leads to a 


series of matic consequences, 


HARRISBURG, Pa, — Effective 
Oct. 1, the present admittedly in- 
adequate. allowances for food under 
the Public Assistance program are 
to be increased, according to Gov. 
Leader. A new federal law will en- 
able Pénnsylvania to receive $400,- 
000 more monthly in relief sub- 
sidies. It. will be applied on the 
food account. i : 

A maximum monthly increase of 
$3 will bring the allowance for one 
person to $26.20, which is still a 
starvation diet. Two persons in one 


$20.80 each, four, $20 each; five, 
$18.60 each. Six persons or’ more 
in the same household will be raised 


household will get $22 each; three} 


LAST February Emory 
Bacon, United Steelworkers na- 


tional director of education anda 
member of the State Board of Pub- 
lic Assistance, revealed that oc- 


tistics its relief clients were getting 
15 percent less than the minimum 
cost of living as determined by its 
own experts. ~ | 

A — hw three children 
was 3 y over 20 cents 
a meal per . The allotment 


to$17.20each . 


cording to the department’s sta=| 


Raise Inadequate Food Grants Inadequately 


T.| wom in many instances be used 
to pay for sub-standard shelter.” 


| “The allowance grants are ex- 
tremely low. Pennsylvania must 


| 
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Okay Stevenson-Kefauver Ticket 


AFL-CIO Leaders Planning 


Special te The Worker 


Reontered as second class matter Oct. 2. 191. at the post FOREST PARK, Pa.—The merged labor movement will organize:' 
“ Re ; : : 5, } : IZ | 
few York, N.Y. under the aot of March 3 1078 an aggressive election campaign this year on issues, on congressional | 


Vol. XXI. No. 36 ; September 2, 1956) and local candidates and also on the Presidential race. This is the pic- 


(16 Pages) ie a 


A Great Fighter 
Sends Us His 


Last Testament 


[This letter from Alfred Wag- 
enknecht, veteran fighter for a 
Socialist America was printed in 
the Daily Worker Aug. 22, four 
days betore his death. He en- 
closed $50. It is the last political 
testament of a great fighter. 

° oO oO 


CHICAGO. 
Editor, Daily Worker: 

There is some lamenting like 
“I worked 10 years in the Party 
and look what I got!” There are 
those who, shocked, are stand- 
ing still as if a bit paralyzed. 
Others contribute :o the discus- 
sion ‘by writing, the thousands 
who read it and who gather in 
meetings for animated debates, 
and some of these just think 
and talk and talk and think. 


What is very essential at -the 
moment is to do something. We 
need to increase the influence 
and strength of our Party. Of 
course we face grave difficulties, 
must open our minds to new 
conceptions regarding the years. 
But this does not mean we 
should lie down and die. It 
means we need to give more of 
ourselves than ever before. In 
the course of correcting mis- 
takes we must simultaneously 
engage in struggle and main- 
tain and strengthen our instru- 
ments of struggle. 


There are no stop signals on 
the road to Socialism. As mat- 
ters stand today what we have 
is acceleration, gathering mo- 
memtum. You have given a 
‘hand to get what we have got- 
ten down the years, and no mat- 
ter how much you may grieve 
about shortcomings you helped 
humanity to arrive at the ad- 
vanced position it is in today, 
phenomenally strong, driving 
forward to the new world. If 
you do not believe this, or do 
not have it constantly in mind 
(and the two are twins), if you 
are not stimulated by the 900 
millions of workers and _ allies, 
all bound for one goal, then you 
are indeed ailing. 

I have given 55 years to our 
movement. The difference be- 
tween what we had in 1900 and 
today is. stupendous. It strains 
my thinking to adequately con- 
ceive the gigantic step ahead 
that has been made. Our first 
responsibility is to march for- 
ward not to stop or hesitate. Be- 
sides clearing the decks in stor- 
my weather we still have to 
head for our port. 

And who can think of arriv- 
ing at the point we are headed 
for without the help of the 


Daily Worker and The Worker. 


‘When we say “do something” to 
lessen the distance to our goal, 
then do something, and some- 
a for the papers, and 
q 


Here am I at 75, and wishing 
I was 50. The years ahead will 
be. wonderful and beautiful, 
thoygh ripe with struggle. — 

I enclose $50. And it seems 
to me that many more of our 
comrades, 
in leading 


Price 10 Cents 


“They All Love Him Now” 


: 


ture emerging from the meeting of the AFL-CIO executive council here, its third 
since the merger last December. The council, after an all-day debate, voted to recom- 
mend endorsement of the Stevenson-Kefauver ticket to the AFL-CIO general board 


Assignment: USA 


An Anti-Communist Pays 
Tribute to a Communist 


By JOSEPH NORTH 


TO LABEL a man is to 
libel him, for no identifica- 
tion tag can be large enough 
to catch him in his fullness 
and in his variety. That 
came to mind 
as I read Eric 
Bentley's mov- § 
ing tribute to 
his friend Ber-. 
told Brecht, the 
von German § 

ramatist, best # 
known in this § 
country toda 
for his wor 
“The Three 
Penny Opera.” 
Bentley is the drama critic of the 
New Republic and he mourned 
the passing of Brecht, “our lead- 
ing dramatist,” who was, Bentley 
writes, “the most fascinating man 
I have ever met.” 


I was especially struck by the 
critic's sentence: “He was a Com- 
munist, and I am anti-Commu- 
nist, but I do not think people 
on my sidé have understood him 
very well.” That, and Bentley’s 
satisfaction that “the friendship 
was given precedence over the 
enmity.” 

It is my notion that people 
on Bentley's side never under- 
stood Brecht very well because 
too many people in today’s world 


———D 


member what E V. Debs 
said: “The heart of a revolution- 
cl never beats a re- 
at, % 
A. WAGENKNECHT. 
(Funds may be forwarded to 


Energy Commie i 


12 St, New York 8, N.Y.) °° 


_ Committee for a 


don intellectual and moral blink- 
ers instinctively when they hear 
that a man is a Communist. 


It is one of the many evil - 


fruits of the. shibboleth which 
says a believer in socialism is 
somehow a creature of a differ- 
ent breed, and they look upon 
him much as Cotton Mather 
must have scanned the face of a 
Salem housewife accused - of 
witchcraft, conjecturing when 


she last communed with Beel-. 


zebub. 
* 


IT SPEAKS well, indeed, of 
Bentley that he can judge Brecht 
as he does. He told how Brecht 
played “a large, perhaps inordi- 
nate” part in his life and de- 
scribed his last conversation with 
the German just two months ago, 
after Brecht had had a heart at- 
tack. 

“We talked of this and that— 
of Louis Armstrong singing the 


has been 


Moritat”—that dolefully haunting 
melody from. Brecht’s Three 
Penny Opera which you may by 
now have heard over the radio. 
Bentley spoke of “My Fair Lady” 
as a possibility for the East Ber- 
lin theatre poor directed. 
AND he described Brecht ris- 
ing from his chair, despite his 
weakness, “and with all the cor- 
rect, very German and bourgeois 
sigwgeae that was essentially 
1is to shake me by the hand.” 
Bentley cannot forget, he says, 
that when he told Brecht how 
George Bernard Shaws plays 
were being edited and cut now 
that he was dead, Brecht said, 
smiling, “One must never die.” 
But Brecht is dead today, and 
one of his many splendid works 
lives on in the Theatre de Lys 
downtown where Mac the Knife 
hilosophizing these 
many months. And Bentley is 
praising the playwright whom he 
deems the worlds best. And, 
simultaneously, wondering how 
his friend could have been a 


Communist, 
* 


IT WAS good that the anti- 
Communist personally knew the 
Communist in the flesh, knew 
him as well as his works. No 

(Continued on Page 13) 
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Ike, Adiai and Cold War 
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Communists Call Convention 


- 
ee 
. 


which is scneduled to meet in 
Chicago, Sept. 12. The’ board 
has about 140 members and in- 
cludes the heads of all affiliated 
unions plus the council members. 

Two votes were taken by the 
council on endorsement. The 
first test was on -whether the 
AFL-CIO should approve any 
ticket at all. The balloting on 
this key issue, which caused. 
most of the debate, resulted in 
14 of the 24 council members 
present voting for endorsement; . 
8 voting aguinst; and 2 abstain- 
ing. 

After this question was clear- 
ed there was a second vote on 
whether to endorse Stevenson 
and Ketauver. On this, three 
council members shifted. The 
tally was 17 members for; 5 
against; 2 abstaining. , 

George Meany and William 
Schnitzler, president and secre- 
tary-treasurer of the AFL-CIO, 
were the two abstainers on both 


votes. 
* 


THOSE WHO voted to favor 
a policy of endorsement of a 
ticket were: Waker Reuther, 
auto; Emil Rieve, textile: Wil- 
liam €. Doherty, letter-carriers; 
Jacob Potoisky, men’s clothing; 
James B. Carey, electrical; David 
Dubinsky, ladies garment; Jo- 
seph Curran, maritime, George 
Harrison, railway clerks; Wil- 
liam C. Birthright, barbers; L. S. 
Buckmaster, rubber; Joseph D. 
Keenan, electrical; Richard F. 
Walsh, stage-hands; and David 
McDonald, steelworkers, 

Those against any endorse- 
ment at all were: A. Philip Ran- 
dolph, pullman porters; Harry 
C. Bates, bricklayers; William 
L. McFetridge, building serv- 
ice; Dave Beck, — teamsters; 
Maurice A. Hutcheson, carpen- 
ters; Herman Winter, bakers: 
James C, Petrillo, musicians; and 
Charles MacGowan, boiler- 
makers. 

When the second tally was 
taken on whether to approve 
the Stevenson - Kefauver ticket, 
MacGowan, Winter and Petrillo 
moved over to vote this time 
with the majority. 

Meany, in a press conference, 
indicated that approval of the 
Stevenson + Kefauver ticket did 
not. mean tying labor to the 
Democratic Party itself. 

* 

RANDOLPH, in his two nay 
votes, was apparently influenced 
by dissatisfaction with the civil 
rights stand of the Democratic 
Party. The others who opposed 
any endorsement at all report- 
edly included several who favor 
Stevenson and Kefanver but felt 
labor should avoid a_ partisan 
stand; several who. are pro- 
Republican; and others who 
wanted to avoid a pro-Demo- 
cratic position in view ofthe 
anti-labor role of Rep. Graham. 
Barden, Dixiecrat who heads the 
House Labor Committee, and of 
others like him. | | 

A report of the AFL-CIO 
Committee on Political Educa-- 
tion outlined an all-out. labor 
drive to register all unionists and | 
their ‘families, and to elect 


friendly Congressmen, Senators 


and local legislators. COPE aims 

to raise a war chest of at least 

$5,000,000 for the campaign, ac- 

cording to James M 

COPE co-director. 
The AFL-CIO Committee Oa 


wear AS) LEE , bk ae : 
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Adlai to View Great 
Labor Day in Detroi 


‘By WILLIAM ALLAN _. | : : 

DETROIT. — The great power and strength of organiz- 
ed labor, marching on Labor Day for its demands, will be 
on display here Sept. 3 and watching it from the reviewing 
stand will be Adlai Stevenson, Democratic candidate for 
President. This is significant from the viewpoint that he will 


see over 100,000 workers, Negro 
and white, men and women, march 


iain the administration of 


past waving a sea of slogans that}Governor Sherwin Williams as a 
cover demands for peaceful use of|“concentration of stupidity which 
the atom. full backing for the|“should be cleaned out. 

U. S. Supreme Court decision on} The Williams administration 
desegregation, increased jobless) which has been backed by labor 
payments to Michigan 230,000 idle,|and the Negroes and poor farmers 
and for the defeat of the Generaljhas been battling against corpora- 


Motors choice of candidates, Eisen-|tion stooges in the legislature ever 
since Williams became governor. 


The lineup in the House of Rep- 
resentatives is 51 labor - backed 
Democrats (7 of whom are Ne-j 
groes) to 59 Republicans. In the# 
State Senate, are 13 labor-backed 
Senators to 23 GOPers. Labor has 
been able on some issues such as 
FEPC to win some young Repub- 
licans to vote with them. 
ii This election, Nov. 2, may re- 

turn a progressive majority in the liberties by repeating in @ Labor 
House, which could mean a good|Day statement the McCarthyite 
chance for labor and the peoples( falsehoods about the “free world” 
legislative program to get through. being menaced by “the counter- 

That program includes higher revolutionary forces of Communist 
unemployment benefits, improved! imperialism.” 
workmen’s compensation, lower . 
taxes for the consumer, higher SPEAKERS here Labor Day, in- 
taxes for the corporations, im- cluding Reuther are expected to 
proved FEPC, aid to the farmers, hit hard and heavy at the Chicago 
elimination of anti-labor, strike- compromise plank in the Demo- 
breaking laws. cratic platform on civil rights. 
hower-Nixon nationally and Mayor! Ne wonder'C. E. Wilson wants) Widespread criticism among labor 
Cobo for Governor in Michigan | 145g cleaned out, as he sees the/and Negro leaders and rank and 

In other towns and cities of possibility of this happening. filers has been prevalent here since 
Michigan the workers will march an ithe convention. Reuther who 
on Labor Day, hold meetings, Walter} fought hard for putting the Su- 
have picnics, where speakers will Reuther has» added another | preme Court decision and imple- 
tell of the history of this dav and | ought: |mentation of it into the Democrat's 
where labor has to go from here.| Now in the eleventh year of the _—— —ot to bear down 

= eavily on this. 


REUTHER 


UAW PRESIDENT 


Yeur Money and Your Life 


Some Aircraft Economies 


; . ot owe . ~~ $ecsem J Ne 
Stevenson will speak at some of Atomic Age, an elfective U. 5. 


these besides speaking to the mul- foreign 
titude in Detroit’s historic Cadillac/™8 .Peace. an 


Square. 


On the platform will be AFL 


and CIO unionists, together with 
Negro and farm leaders and New; laber betrays its rights to leader- 


d disarmament de- 


policy aimed at establish. | 


Thousands of banners will call 
for outright repeal of the Taft- 


pends upon maintaining full pro-| Hartley Act, for building of schools 


duction and full employment.” | 
On civil rights, Reuther says, 


Deal forces, the coalition that sceks |r when the protection of the) 


to return the ways and programs of | Bil 
‘nority condemned to second class 


the New Deal. 


A TREMENDOUS DRIVE is;ties acting in collusion. And de-;lion unignists and their friends and 
opening here led by the giant cor-| fiance of the \highest court of the) families this year, in the decisive 


porations, 


* 


particularly the 


of Rights is denied to a mi-| 


citizenship by both political pars 


Three of auto, General Motors, | to vote by trickery, by economic! 
Ford, and Chrysler to capture the} boycott and by violence ranging uP) picked a better day and a better 


state government and legislature. 


C. E. Wilson, former president 
of GM and of “bird-dog” ill-fame, 
has high praise for Cobo and 


to murders that go unpunished. 

He lessens the impact. of this 
indictment of reaction’s McCarthy-, 
ite attack on peoples rights and! 


and housing. Michigan's labor U.S. 
Senator Pat McNamara will speak 


bre this aspect of labor's demands 


in the 1956 elections. 

Thus Michigan’s Labor Day 
parades are a dress rehearsal and 
mobilization for the work of a mil- 


Big|land goes on, denial of the* right} 1956 election. 


Adlai couldn't. have 


Stevenson 
place to kick off in a big way the 
campaign to oust the Cadillac Cab- 
inet and its grip on the lives and 
future of the American people. 


a _-— 


) THE WEEK IN LABOR AFFAIRS 


| © Cest ef Living at Peak 
| © Paekingheuse Votes Strike 


‘ 


THE COST of living set a 
record high for July for the sec- 
ond straight month, the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics reports. An 
even higher mark for August is 
predicted. Walter Reuther of the 
Auto Workers pressed labor’s de- 
mand for a government investiga- 
tion of prices and profiteering. 

* 

STRIKE votes have been au- 
thorized by the United Packing- 
house Workers. and Amalgamat- 
ed Meat Cutters as negotiation 
for new contracts with the big 
employers got nowhere. Contract 
expiration date is Sept. 1. 

THE United Steelworkers and 


- Reynolds Metal Co. settled the 


26-day strike at nine plants, help- 
ed by the Federal. Mediation 
Service, which said the new 


three-year pact adds up to a‘ 
45.6 cent ee for the 8,500 


workers involv 
* : 
the cost of liv- 


employed in Michigan whose un- 
employment benefits were not 
improved by a hostile GOP legis- 
lature. 


* 


ADLAI STEVENSON will star 
as the main speaker at the an- 
nual Labor Day celebration Sept. 
3 in Detroit. The AFL-CIO will 
sponsor the event. and. several 
hundred’ thousand unionists and 
others are expected to turn up. 


* 


STRIKE ballots for members 
of the non-operating unions on 
the nation’s railroads are due to 
be returned no later than Sept. 
7. The companies want to cut 
wages, while the unions seek a 

t wage increase. About 
750,000 workers are affected, in- 


cluding the shop crafts, tele- 
» Clerks, maintenance 
others, 


* 
EIGHT thousand of the -10;- 
000 Packard Division employes 
of the Studebaker-Packard Corp. 


~ will probably not be called back 


to work under the deal where- 
by Curtiss-W. ) 


of theke 


got + Bat. 


ved © tion of Labor put an end to any, : 


workers. 
_ 


PRESIDENT Eisenhower's ap- 
pointees on the National Labor 
Relations Board have rewritten | 
the Taft-Hartley Act to give it a 
still greater “pro-employer anti- 
union” bias, it was charged by 
Sen. Wayne Morse (D-Ore). 

. h 

THE Communications’ Work- 
ers Union and Western Electric 
Co. came to an agreement on a 
new one-year contract for the 18,- 
000 telephone installers provid- 
ing for a general wage boost of 
eight to 12 cents an hour, more 
holidays, and other gains. The 
old pact expired Aug. 18 but no 
strike was called while talks 
went on. ee 
THE North Carolina Federa-: 


} hopes for’. 
(Contintiéd on Page 13) a 


AIRPLANES increasingly 
dominate major military 
rocurement in the $40 bil- 
ion annual arms budget. 


Congress this year voted 
more funds for bombers than 
Defense Secretary Wilson had 
asked for. And 7 of the 10 top 
“defense” contract recipients in 
1955 were aircraft companies. 


Democratic Senators Syming- 
ton (Mo) and Jackson (Wash), 
have headed the airpower clique 
in Congress. Men of this type are 
responsible for the contradictory 
charaeter of the foreign policy 
section of the Democratic Party 
platform. 

Is this merely misguided pa- 
triotism—or is it part of the con- 
nections between politicians and 
profits? 

Some light on this question 
is shed by the hearings on “Air- 
craft Production Costs and Prof- 
its,” held. by a House Armed 
Services sub-committee last Fe- 
bruary and March, but published 
this summer along with a report 
with the same title. 


The hearings brought out the 
fabulous rise in aircraft company 
profits in recent years. North 
American Aviation’s profits be- 
fore taxes rose from $15 million 
in 1951, during the Korean war 
to $68 million in 1955, its profits 
after taxes from $6 million to 
$32 million. 

The return on net worth, or 
investment, of this duPont-in- 
fluenced concern reached 83 
percent before taxes, and 39.5 
percent after taxes, in 1955. Net 
worth in this calculation includes 
reinvested profits. When North 
American was unscrambled from 
General Motors’ aviation prop- 
erties in 1935, the original paid- 
in capital was only $6.4 million. 
So the owners made after taxes 
in 1955 approximately 5 times 
their original investment! 

* / 

THE TRICK is that the gov- 
ernment puts up most of the 
capital with the people’s tax 
money, while the aircraft com- 
panies get all the profits. The 
government has turned over to 
North American facilities worth 
$95 million, as compared with 
North American’s own plant and 
equipment worth $24 million. 
Boeing Airplane Co., the main 
producer of heavy bombers, uses 
rent-free government plant worth 
$150 million, or six times its own 
facilities’ account of $25 million. 
Most of the working capital, 
needed for inventories and 
wages, is also advanced by the 
government in the form of 
“progress” payments” on work 


By Labor Research Association , 


in process. (See our September 
Economic Notes) 

The investigating Congress- 
men didn’t have much success 


be enormous. On one B-52 con- 


tract the Boeing company spent _ 


$98 million for labor—including 
engineering, devclopment, tool- 
ing and production labor—and 
charged the government for 
$138 million on “overhead” ac- 
counts. 

In the typical contract, manu- 
facturing. “overhead” alone ex- 
ceeded the entire cost of labor, 
direct and indirect. Who can tell 
how much of this “overhead” 
flows into the pockets of the in- 


siders controlling the aircraft. 


companies? 

The generals who inflate air- 
craft requirements frequently 
end up on the manufacturers 
payroll. Boeing, for example, 
which, incidentally, was the top 
“defense” contractor of all com- 
panies in all industries last year, 
maintains 67. former military of- 
ficers. 

* 

IN 1952, a high Air Force off- 
cial, General McNarney, resigned 
and within a short time became 


president of Consolidated Air- 


craft, now the Convair division 
of General Dynamics Corp. He 
gets $100,000 yearly in salary 
and bonus, plus his retired pay 
from the Air Force. Rep. F. E. 
Hebert (D-La), chairman of the 
investigating committee, showed 
that while in influential Air foree 
and Defense Department posts, 
McNarney had been a consistent 
advocate of the B-36, Consoli- 
dated’s heavy bomber, in the 
Pentagon conflicts over this 
model. The B-36, incidentally, 
a an operative failure and 
ias been abandoned. 

The day after his retirement, 
McNarney received a “cryptic” 
telephone ‘call asking if he was 
willing to go to work. He replied 
affirmatively, and -was __ told: 
“Well, when you get to San 
Diego, would you call this num- 
ber? It was an Indio number. 
Not being too dumb, I could 
pretty well determine where the 
call—who was calling.” 

The call was from William S. 
Symington, who has been Secre- 
tary of the Air Force at the 
time of the B-36 contract, and 
later became Senator. (He had 
been an aircraft manufacturer 
himself during World War II). 
After a second Symington phone 
call, McNarney dutifully went to 
see Wall Street financier Floyd 

(Continued on Page 13) 


Labor to Press Issues 


(Continued from Page 1) 


Political Education gave Sen. 
Estes Kefauver top honors in a 
comparison of his voting record 
with that of Richard M. Nixon, 
COPE noted that the Democratic 
and Republican vice-presidential 


nominees served together in the 


House and Senate for several 
years. 

The issues covered include 
Taft-Hartley, minimum wage, 
unemployed pay, public heusing, 
social security, taxes and others. 
ANTI-RACKETEERING 


In another far-reaching actiop, 
the AFL-CIO council -hit out 
strongly against crooks in the 
labor movement. . 

A notice of suspension was 
served on the 25,000-member 
Distillery, Rectifying and Wine 
Workers Union. Its 
officers have until the next coun- 


cil meeting to show, if they can, 


why their union should not be 
led. | 


The recommendation for this 
action was brought in by the 
Practices 


AFL-CIO -Ethital _ 


'| Committee, which has been in- 
> |i vestigating. charges .of analps: 


nats th 


union welfare funds. 
Two other unions were _ in- 


formed by the council that they 


were under formal investigation. 
They are the Laundry Workers 
International Union, with 72,- 


000 members; and the Allied In-* 


dustrial Workers, with 73,000 
members (formerly the old AFL 
United Auto Workers). . 
These unions were, according 
to the report of the Ethical Prac- 
tices Committee, “dominated, 
controlled or substantially in- 
fluenced in the conduct. of its 
affairs by corrupt influerices.” 
Officials of al] three unions 
were before the Senate Subcom- 
mittee on Welfare and Pension 


lans earlier this. year. George . 
Slices noted - thatthe material 


inting to corruption in the 
aundry union and was submit- 
ted to thé Dept. of Justice and 
local district akc but se 
far no indictments have bees 
reer mably:a.d 
was presun a dig at 
those who have bee 


the labor mévement ‘with “the 


racketeering | 

to take action themselves to put 

handful of: creeks in labor's 
behind.bara, 


Gian “Webi © 


> 
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s by Pa. Workers 


First Labor Party in America 


| _ ILLINOIS . Es 
Labor Day, 1956, Commemorates 5 


A Happy Thought for Labor Day 


4 a ~ 
Fee toe - 
CPA A: 9 


panes labor movement in Le- 
high County started off its activi- 


- Officers of Local 107 and plant 
- Officials resulted in the return to 


volved. Westin 


- with a joint meeting of all area 
~ gandidates last Thursday at the 
_. Americus 


Phila. Unionists Fought Conspiracy 
Charges by Un-Americans in 1805 


By JOSEPH POSNER ‘ 


PHILADELPHIA.—At the Un- 
American Committee hearing in 
the Federal courthouse a few 
weeks ago some observers had a 
feeling that democracy was going 
down the drain as they saw how 
Congressman Francis Walter justi- 
fied blacklisting of. workers like 
Gale Sondegaard in the entertain- 
ment industry. 

To the. pessimistic ones, a review 
on this Labor Day of some Penn- 
sylvania history should act as a 
tonic. For it is a fact—most reas- 


- suring—that 150 years ago there 


were other reactionaries—then calli- 
ed Federalists—who - had 
evil designs for halting the march 
of progress, and failed. 
7 

ON NOVEMBER, 1805; eight 
shoemakers were being tried in 
Philadelphia on charges of forming 


They have abused me.” 


similar 


bers of the union if he didn’t join | 
the union. His proof? “They 
threatened to do it. Not to my face 
‘but according to what I under- 
stood.” Then, as if realizing the 
prosecutor needed something more 
than fancy, he added: “They have 


broken my windows with potatoes. 


The attorney for the workers 
was Caesar Rodney, soon to be- 
come attorney general in President 
Thomas Jefferson's cabinet, 

* 

BUT THE WORKERS carried 
on an additional defense through| 
appealing to public opinion. An 
‘article in “Aurora”—the Jeffersonian | 


: 


newspaper—signed by James Gheg- 
an and George Keamer, officers of 
the shoemakers union (then called 
“Cordwainers Society), declared: 
“If the association of men to 
regulate the price of labor is to be 
converted into a crime, and labeled | 


“a combination and conspiracy to} ©? 


raise wages.” 


Under the cloak of the word) 


' 


“conspiracy, the prosecutor could 


-ask for a conviction even though) 


none of these workers had com-| 
mitted any act that is ordinarly re-| 
garded as a crime. In this case, the’ 
shoemakers had to defend them-| 
selves against these two charges: | 

(1) They were unpatriotic. Proof? 
If they won a wage raise, they 
would force industries to move Out 
of Philadelphia. | | 

(2) They were foreigners, who) 
(the jury was told) rather than, 
“submit to the laws of the coun-| 
try,” were seeking to “alter them| 
according to their own whim al 
caprice.” | 

As might be expected in cases) 
of this kind, the evidence was sup- 
plied by witnesses who were paid 
to say what was needed to convict. 

The first witness the prosecution 
“has on the stand was a self-con- 
essed scab and labor spy named} 
Job Harrison. | 

Another 'witness—Anthony Ben- 
nett—testified that he had been: 


threatened with death by mem- 


Keystone Labor 


Uneasy Trace Prevails at Lester 
Plant of the Westinghouse Corp. 


LESTER, Pa.—An uneasy truce 
continues to prevail here in the 
huge Westinghouse’ plant between 
its recently returned employes and| 
the management. Somewhat over 
half of 6,000 workers have 
returned to their jobs to date. 

Reflecting this deepseated dis- 
trust of the company was the! 
walkout of some 300 workers over 
the demand that they turn in 
elapsed job time records on their 
work cards and time reports. An- 
other 700 joined the walkout the 
following day. All were given 
three-day — suspensions. 

Settlement of the dispute after a 
whole day of negotiations between 


work of the thousand men in- 
rescinded 
the disciplinary furloughs although: 
the workers will lose their wages 


Unien Loeals Meet on Elections 


ALLENTOWN, Pa. — The or- 
ties in the Presidential campaign | 


Hotel here. Local 


appeal concluded, “will inform the 


imitted that these conspiracy trials! 


'with the same reproachful terms as 


a design against the freedom of 
the nation, the prospect is a very) 
sad one for Pennsylvania. . . . | 

“What we have here said,” the! 
public of our conduct, and will 
show that under whatever pre- 
tenses the thing is done; the name 
of freedom is but a shadow, if for| 
doing what the laws of our coun- 
try authorize . . . we are to be 
treated as felons and  mur- 
derers....° | 

The shoemakers were found| 
guilty and fined $8 each. There) 
were no workers on the jury. | 


+ | 

EMPLOYERS and the sais! 
used the decision to obtain verdicts | 
in other conspiracy cases that were 
to follow. | 

During a Pittsurgh trial in 1815, | 
also of shoemakers, a newspaper, 
there — the Recorder — openly ad- 


were meant to jail people for their 
ideas. 

“The verdict of the jury is most 
important. to the manufacturin 
interests of the community,” said | 


for the time off the job. 

THE UNION agreed that its 
members could jot down the elaps- 
ed job time on their work cards 
while the corporation promised it 
would not measure the day work 
by such job time reports. 

The employes will transfer the 
“measured-time” figures (which are 
determined by company experts for 
a particular job) to their time cards, 
which show the actual time taken. 
This will be done “solely for the 
technical convenience of manage- 
ment.” 

The. work cards register the vari- 
ous jobs during the day -assigned 
a worker by his foreman and the 
time each takes to perform. 

Persistent efforts of the Westing- 
house to force acceptance of _ its 
a of the time a to 

0 a job was a princi actor in 
the 299-day strike, ig 


Labor's interest here in the elec- 
tion is shown in the fact that there 
were almost as many union rep- 
resentatives present at a special 
meeting recently held in this city 
under a. call by the State Demo- 
cratic Committee as regular Dem- 
ocratic Party workers. 

Six counties in this section were 


| 


‘a VF ted eee 
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the Recorder, “for it puts an end 
to these associations which have 
been so prejudicial to the success- 
ful enterprise of the capitalist in 


the western country.” 
* 


ANYONE FAMILIAR with the 
way employers are now using sedi- 
tion acts to hang on to their mis- 
named “right-to-work” laws will 
not miss the similarity between the 
prosecution of the Steve Nelsons 
and Jim Dolsens and Joe Roberts 
today, and these trials. of the last 
century. 

But it will also be noted that in 
the Democratic convention just 
held in Cheago a bloc of labor 

elegates was instrumental in hay- 
ing a plank adopted in the elec- 
tian platform to abolish these 
“right-to-work” laws. 

This status attainéd by. the mod- 
ern labor movement might well be 
traced back to the early 1800's, 
when New York printers on strike 
received a message from the ha- 
rassed Philadelphia Typographical 


Union: 


great struggle was ever yet attained 
without danger and difficulty.” 


Such are the lessons of history 


which nourish many Pennsylvan- 
ians today, and which the Con- 
gressmen Walters and their Un- 
American Committees would de- 


‘clare “seditious” and a “conspir- 
acy. 


Significant Labor Events in 
The History of Pennsylvania 


ASIDE FROM the events mentioned in the articles on this 
page telling of the shoemakers conspiracy trials and establishment 
cf the first labor party, the following list some of the more im- 
portant in the history of our state. 

FIRST GENERAL STRIKE in U.S. won by Philadelphia 
workers. Tney struck for a 10-hour work-day in 1535. 

FIRST STRIKE OF ANTHRACITE miners took place in 
| Schuylkill County (1842). 

STRIKE OF 5,000 CIRLS and young women closed down 
the cotton mills in Pittsburgh and Allegheny City (now part of. 
Pittsburgh).- Tney were getting $2.50 for a 72-hour work week 


(1845). 


ever conducted in U.S. . 


KNIGHTS OF LABOR organized at Philadelphia by the gar- | 


wient culters (1369). 


NATIONAL LABOR UNION Convention in Philadelphia | 
hears appeal by delegate Isaac Myers, representing the Colored | 
Caulkers Trade Union Society, for * onal 

“MOLLY MAGUIRE’S” J9 anthracite mine leaders sentenced. | 
to be hanged on framed-up charges of strike violence (1876-7). | 


BATTLE OF THE ROUNDHOUSE at Pittsburgh where mili-. 
tiamen kilicd 20 men, women and children of strikers in the first 


national rzilroad strike (1877). 


GRELNBACK-LABOR PARTY congressional candidates rolled 
up a vote of approximately 100,000, a seventh of the total state 


vote (1878). 
| AMERICAN 


there (1892). 


LEAGUE OF COLORED Mechanics formed in Philadelphia 


1897). 


| “Persevere in your laudable: 
struggle, and remember that no 


were electcd. 


Was Started in Philadelphia 


It wis fitting that the first labor party was formed in Phila- 
delphia where the first strikes in.American history had taken place 
(carpenters in 1791 and shoemakers in 1799). . 

It was here that the first labor paper—the Mechanics Free 
Fress—haa been published and a city central labor body organ- 
ized. It was this labor body—the Mechanics Union of Trade As- 
sociations—which took initial steps to organize the workers of 
Philadelphia for independent pation! action. 


AT A MEETING of this body in May, 1828, the question of 
legislation to establish a 10-hour day in the city and to remedy 
other grievances of the working class was hotly discussed. 

The Association decided to call on its constitutent unions to 
voice their opinions on the question of nominating candidates to 
“represent the interest of the working classes in the coming €lec- 
tions for city council and state legislature.” 

Taking action at once the Association adopted a by-law, pro- 
viding for nominations for the fall elections. It called four meet- 
ings in Philadelphia, to which all were invited ‘without respect 
10 party cr seciional names.” 

Although most of the delegates to these conventions were 
workingme.:i no wage earners were nominated on the Working 
Men's Ticket, cue largely to the fact that property qualifications 
existed for all offices. 

© 

THE WORKING MEN'S candidates were placed on both the 
Jackson: and the Federalist tickets after they had been nominated 
by the workingmen. | 

The ‘results of the election revealed that better organization 
was needed befcre a workingman’s ticket could carry the day. 
As a consequence there arose permanent political clubs in and 
around the city to aid in the election of public officials. 

The workingmen’s movement faced a well-organized attack 
from the newspapers during the 1830 campaign. Charges of “anti- 
religious, “infidelity,” and “agrarian” were hurled at the move- 


ment. 
* 


FRANCES WRIGHT, the militant champion of women’s 
rights—who advocated the abolition of slavery and separation of 
church and state—was credited with being the ideological parent 
of .the wocxingmen’s movement. 

The campaign of lies had its effect. However, the Association 
ticket received «approximately 1,000 votes for its candidates. In 
Northern Liberties, a suburb of Philadelphia, eiglit commissioners 


ae 


MOLDERS UNION-—the first organized on a national scale— 
formed in Vittsburgh, with William H. Sylvis as president (1863). 
That year he made the first countrywide union organizing tour | 


| FEDERATION OF LABOR formed in Pitts- 
lhurgh’ (under name of “Federation of Organized Trades and La- 
bor Unions of tie U.S. and Canada”) (1881). 

BATILE OF HOMESTEAD-—between 300 Pinkerton detec- 


tives imported by the Carnegie Steel Co. and striking steel work- 
ers. Seven workers and three Pinkerton men killed. Pat Cush was 


‘Hesiery Union 
Baeks Rhedes 


READING, Pa. — Branch 10 of 
‘the American Federation ef Hosiery 
|Workers has endorsed Democratic 
| Congressman George M. Rhodes of 
‘this district for reelection. It is also 
backing the rest of the Democratic 
ticket in this area who had won the 
previous endorsement of the local 
AFL-CIO Committee for Political 
Education (COPE). _ 


| ——————-—— 


FEPC Director 
Says South Es 
Civil Rights Key 


HARRISBURG, Pa. — Pennsyl- 
vania cannot solve the problem of 
discrimination against Negro. work- 
‘ers so long as the civil rights ques- 
‘tion is unsolved in the South, ac- 
cording to Elliott M. Shirk, execu- 
tive director of the Pennsylvania 
Fair Employment Practice Commis- 
sion in an address to the Rotary 
Club. 

The problem in this state of se-_ 
curing to minorities the right of 
“fair employment” is, he said, “neg- 
ligible” compared to what it is in 
most states. 

Unless civil rights can be assured 
minority groups throughout the 
world, it was his opinion that “pres- 
ent tensions and conflicts will rise 
to a more serious pitch.” 

In a world of unrest, declared 
Shirk, “its people seek only self- 
: determination. The American Ne- 


ite labor unity (1869). 


FIRST NATIONWIDE STEEL STRIKE-—Pennsylvania mills 
closed dowa—Fanny Sellers, UMWA organizer, killed (1919). 


“SAVE THE UNION” Committee movement in the Pennsyl- 


vania coalfields (1928). | 

DEMONSTRATIONS and marches on Harrisburg and Wash- 
ingtov, DC., for. relief, work, and social security, organized in 
Pennsylvania throughout the depression years (1930-5). 

STEELWORKERS ORGANIZING Comimttee (SWOC) or- 
ganized at Pittsburgh (1936) and two years later (1938) Congress 
cr Industrial Organizations (CIO) established also in Pittsburgh. 

TWO UNIONS-—IUE and UE—conduct 156-day strike against 
the Westinghouse Electric Corp., most of whose big plants are 
in ci (1955-6). UE strike at Lester, Pa., plant lasted 10 
months. wa gE ene oMey | 

‘ALL PENNSYLVANIA plants of the big“ stéel “companies 

closed down‘ fér a 28-day strik 1956), . * ae 
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gro does not want to hold a ‘dual’ 
citizenship much longer,” he warn-. 
ed. 
Later in his talk he quoted as 
authoritative for Pennsylvania the 
state-sponsored investigation of .a 
few years ago which he said “re- 
vealed that nine out of every 10. 
‘Negro applicants for jobs) were 
lisctiminated against.” 
He did not explein the apparent 
contradiction between this estimate 
ond his.own jut gment of the com- 
arative “negligibility” of the 
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Pittsburgh 


s Ban 


| ‘Wye ee i 
Daily Opposes Ban on Reporters Visiting China 
spokesman who explained that the{ ment policy if such criticism seems!does decide to ignore the State! An editorial in the same.paper : 


Department “feels. the American) called for. Department's command and _ its|a week before on this subject con- 


ress and radio should ant ak the! “By its news barrier, the State|/Topresentative is prosecuted upon| cluded: 
overnment policy toward Com-|n.nartment is preventing Ameri- returning from China, we believe} “According to the tradition of 


munist China,” the newspaper he would have a useful shield in|the free press in the United States, 
ast can correspondents from bringing , , : 
comments: beck Siatckad’ vending" fear the Bill .of Rights, which prohibits vie go where their search for 


“This attitude displays a mistak- country which they hive hot ‘viait- abridgement of freedom of the ation requires them to go. 


"Geb SI" press and the deprivation of lib-|It is an unha day for a free 
visits to Red China by American|™ conceptio rm of the role of a free|ed for eight years. The ban is a erty without due process of law,|Press when the ‘Coniatibaad under 
newsthen, we still think the policy] Press, which is not to serve as an/form of censorship and a serious A US. Circuit Court of A which it should flourish impairs 
is wrong, declares the Post-Ga-\instrument of Government policy estriction on the right of the peo- ae 5 a the tradition and is ‘prone: by 
zette editorially. but to gather and present informa-|Ple to know... . has held that a passport is a mat- | critics for whom it should be sét- 

tion mg even to criticize Govern-| “If a newspaper or news agency'ter of natural inherent right.” 


LU Teachers Federation Votes 
U e : s 
Against Segregated Units 


se 
: J PITTSBURGH.— In a grinding two-day debate over whether to enforce the provision 


se 
1 of its constitution prohibiting establishment of locals based on race or color, the American 


Federation of Teachers 40th anniversary convention here voted by considerably over the 
THE WORKER, SUNDAY, SEPTEMBER 2, 1956 


required two-thirds to expel four iP 8 
all-white and four all-Negro units 

: 

A Pennsylvania Labor Paper 

2 e 

Views the Two Conventions 


in the South if they are not _in- 
tegrated by the end of next year. 
Meanwhile steps are to be taken 
READING, Pa. — An editorial broad national interests 
review of the Democratic and Re-jthan narrow, sectional ones. They | March, aoa. 8 
publican national conventions by|;were chosen openly and freely in| The division in the convention’ 


Pittsburgh Daily Op 
On Reporters Visiting China, Ban 
On Newsmen’s Visits To China 
Wrong, Says Pittsburgh Post- Ga- 
zette. 

PITTSBURGH.—“Despite Pres- 
ident Eisenhower's endorsement of 
the State Department ban against 


and honored profession to.take jobs 
they like less since they cannt af- 
ford to remain teachers.” 

He also proposed a civilian GI 
educational bill for a system of na- 
‘tional scholarships “to tap that 
enormous pool of hidden resources 
which is our young people.” 

The country is 300,000 short of 
qualified teachers, according te 
Megel. This, he said, “means that 
10,000,000 boys and girls are be- 
ing taught by teachers with sub- 
standard qualifications. 

From 350,000 to 500,000 class- 
rooms are needed “to house ade- 
quately the crop of boys and girls 
now demanding their imherent 
rights for a good education to fit 
them for life in this supersonic 
atomic age,” he estimated. 

Megel reminded the delegates 
that while about 10 percent of our 
national income in 1932 went for 
schools, this year the percentage 
had dropped to 5.7, or about half 
as much. 

It was reported that the AFT 
now has 410 locals in 40 states, 
with a total membership of around 
50,000. About 700 delegates at- 
tended the convention. 


‘Storm Centre’ 


PHILADELPHIA.—Despite in- 
timations by the Catholic Legion 
of Decency that it would picket the 
motion picture — Storm Centre — 
now showing at the Midtown 
Theatre (Chester Ave., above 
Broad St.)-the film has been draw- 


‘men for the white locals declared 
they would face the loss of their 
jobs should they favor integra- 
tion. 

Mrs. Veronica B. Hill, repre- 
senting the all-Negro 503-mem- 
ber local in New Orleans, answer- 
ed that if an integrated local was 
set up there “many Negi® teachers 
will join immediately. The white 
— will also come in eventual- 
y- ) 

She said her Jocal had often 
solved common problems with the 
New Orleans white teachers. “The 
skv didn’t crack because white 
and Negro teachers sat in the same 
room, she commented. 


Her stand was supported by 
AFT vice president F. Earl Mc- 
Ginness, Jr., who teaches mathe- 
matics in the Wilmington, Del., 
schools. “There has never been 
anything else but integration in our 
Wilmington local since it was 
founded 13 years ago,” he em- 
phasized, 

AFT president,Carl J. Megel in 
his report to the elegates had de- 
clared: “We all know that the 
question of civil rights will not be! 
settled until all Americans attend 
one integrated school system and 
the southern poll tax is eliminated.” 

Joseph S. Clark, Democratic 
Senatorial candidate, urged that 
the union support a broad federal 
aid-to-education program propos- 
ed by Adlai Stevenson that would 
appropriate $50,000,00 yearly for 
‘increasing teachers’ salaries plus 
$400,000 annually for new school 
‘construction. Clark said the teach- 
er shortage is because “Every day 


“tto organize integrated locals in 
the four areas involved: Atlanta, 
Georgia; Fulton County, in which 
Atlanta is located; Chattanooga, 
Tenn., and New “Orleans, La. 
About 3,000 teachers are involved. 

The decision upset an earlier 
vote which lacked the required 


rather| two-thirds for expulsion by next 


ati apelt iy ae ‘was over how much time should’ 
NEW ERA, official organ of the|democratic traditions. And the: 


People liked it... . 


be allowed for the segregated lo-| 
AFL-CIO in this area, finds sev icals to become integrated. Spokes- 
eral “refreshing highlights” in| 
them. : 
“First, the Democratic Party to- 

| “day is im younger 
hands, who no longer are concern- 

ed about fighting Herbert Hoover 

but who, under the capable guid- 

ance of Adlai Stevenson and Estes 

Kefauver, will formulate a pro- 

gram to cope with modern-day 


problems. 


‘Second, political 


Keystone Politics 


Clark vs Duff Fight for U.S. 
Senatorship Begins to Warm Up 


‘bosses | By JAMES DOLSEN Not long ago Duff was advocating 
learned to their sorrow that they! PpHyTADELPHIA. — The fight | “shooting” Communists! 


remain “bosses” only as long as! zi * 
ihey recognize the will of the te |between former Mayor Joseph S. ONE of the silliest charges made 
ple they are trying to ‘boss.’ Fu-|Clark, Democrat and  Senator}},,. puff is that “the Democrats are 
tile efforts to block Kelauver, for James Duff, Republican, Over} going to have dollars when we (the 
example, demonstrated this more who shall represent Pennsylvania,| Republicans) won t have doughnuts 
than any other episode. for the next six years in the U. g,|this time, so far as cash is con- 
Third, Stevenson and Kefauver cerned.” The enormously wealthy 
can run without re-fighting Harry Senate, promises to become one Mellon tribe have always been 
Truman's campaign of 1948. Mag- of “no holds barred.” heavy contributors to the war chest 
nificent as it was, that victory is| With the national conventions|of the “Red-hair from Carnegie,” 
now ancient history and times) over. the state campaign is sched-|as he is called by his familiars and 


new hands, 


| 


have changed. Mr. Truman made 
a fatal error in political strateg 
when he campaigned for Averill 
Harriman... . 

“There is no doubt that the Re- 
publicans are afraid of the Steven- 
son-Kefauver slate. In San Fran- 
cisco they are deploring the refer- 
ences to Ike's health—thus refer- 
ring to it, themselves—and are try- 
ing to alibi away their big busi- 
ness ties. But the people are rot 
being fooled... . 

“A new Democratic Party cm- 
—erged from the grass roots in Chi- 
cago. Its candidates represent 


——— eae 


No Endorsing of 
President, Urge 
Beck and Huteh. 


STROUDSBURG, Pa. — Dave 
Beck and Maurice Hutchinson, 
presidents respectively’ of the In- 
ternational Brotherhood of Team-' 
sters and United Brotherhood of 
Carpenters, told a conference here 
Aug. 23 of building trades union 
council leaders that they were op- 
posed to having the AFL-CIO as 
such endorse any cancidate for the 
Presidency. 

Both said there was no opposi- 
tion to individual unions endorsing 
candidates after consulting their 
membership. Beck declared he did 
not oppose separate endorsements 
by union officials of political parties 
or ee ee felt this would 
give union officials an opportuni 
to learn how their members felt in 


- : 


the matter, 


uled to begin immediately. In fact 
Clark has already gotten in a few 
good licks while Duff was in San 
Francisco. 

In his address to the American 
Federation of Teachers in Pitts- 
burgh, Clark outlined Democratic 
Presidential candidate Adlai Stev- 
enson’s program of a $50,000,000 
federal grant yearly to increase 
teachers’ salaries plus a $400,000,- 
000 annual appropriation for school 
construction together with an ex- 
tensive program of national scholar- 


ships. 
6 


PRESIDENT EISENHOWER 
had sent the convention his greet- 
ings and “hope” that there would 
be “vigorous implementation” of 
recommendations made some time 
ago at the White House Confer- 
ence on Education. The teachers— 
many from Pennsylvania — heard 
nothing from. Duff who at the time 
was énjoying the $100,000 feed 
put up for the Republican conven- 
tion delegates by Governor Knight 
of California, 


Or that may have the day when 
the Pennsylvania Manufacturers 
Assn.—the Grundy -Pew outfit— 
picked up the check of the expen- 
sive luncheon for the Pennsylvania 
delegation. The PMA, as teachers 
of this state well know, has bitterly 
in 


_ 


4 
: 


fought increasing appropriations 
for their salaries, : : 


Forecasting Duff's tactics is his 
reference to Clark as a “sincere 
socialist” and to Governor’ Leader 
ag “that governor in short pants.” 


household will get $22 eacli; three 


in the same household will be raised 


to indicate they 
im in this cam- 


there is nothin 
will abandon f 
paign. 

Republican state chairman 
George I. Bloom, a Grundy ad- 
herent, has gotten a few union 
men to accept positions on “labor” 
committees to rally support for 
Eisenhower and Nixon. What 
many Pennsylvania workers think 
of Duff is expressed in the follow- 
ing editorial (Aug. 2),of the New 
Era, weekly organ of the AFL- 
CIO unions of Berks County, deal- 
ing with his vote on the amend- 
ments to the Social Security Act 
passed by the last Congress. 


“Pennsylvania's two reactionary 
Senators ran true to form on the 


ing big crowds. As of this date 


more teachers leave a dedicated‘ 
5 aS 


nev social security provision pay- 
ing benefits to totally disabled per- 
sons at the age of 50. 

“Both Duff and Martin opposed 
it. 

“Duff, a phony liberal, showed 
his true colors when he voted 
against this liberalization. He did 
so despite his candidacy for re- 
election. * «- 

“This was in marked contrast 
with liberals in Congress who put 
human needs ahead of dollar 
values, For who can deny that a 
totally disabled individual who 


no ickets had appeared. 
The picture acakial around the 
effects, especially on the young 
generation, of attempts to censor 
what books may be on the shelves 
of a public library. Bette Davis 
plays the key role of the conscien- 
tious librarian, who holds to the 
Jeffersonian tradition of our basic 
freedoms as expressed on the Bill 
of Rights. 

In a moment of weakness and 
confusion she yields to the demands 
of her school board that a book 
entitled “The Communist Dream” 
‘should be discarded. Her subse- 


can't work if he wants to, needs 
this assistance badly!” 


quent change of mind leads to a 
series of dramatic consequences. 


~~ a= a 


Raise Inadequate Food Grants Inadequately 


HARRISBURG, Pa. — Effective 
Oct. 1, the present admittedly in- 
adequate allowances for food under 
the Public Assistance program are 
to be increased, according to Gov. 
Leader. A new federal law will en- 
able Pennsylvania to receive $400,- 
000 more monthly in relief sub- 
sidies. It will be applied on the 
food account. 

A maximum monthly increase of 
$3 will bring the allowance for one 
person to $26.20, which is still a 
starvation diet. Two perscns in one 


$20.80 each, four, $20 each; five, 
$18.60 each, Six persons or more 


to $17.20 each, —s_ 
About 240,000 ‘téliéfers 


me. 


_ =— 
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will be 
benefitted by the raise, 


LAST February Emory  T. 
Bacon, United Steelworkers na- 


tional director of education and a 
member of the State Board of Pub- 
lic Assistance, revealed that oc- 
cording to the department’s sta- 
tistics its relief clients were getting. 
15 percent less than the minimum 
cost of living as determined by its 


“would in many instances be used 
to pay for sub-standard shelter.” 
“The allowance grants are ex- 
tremely low. Pennsylvania must 
hang its head in shame when com- 
ison is made with sister states, 
“Unbelievable though it is, there 
are only seven states which ef 
less per capita than does the Cor 
monwealth of Pennsylvania, One 
state (New York) spends five times 
asmuch. ~ ad 
Republican opposition to the 


t) budget estimates of the Leader ad- 


ministration is largely responsible 
for failure. pre to 


y to raise the — 
allowances, “though the Demo- | 
crats in the State House of Repre- 


| sentatives themselves cut some mil- _ 


lions from the proposed. aj 


“Okay Stevenson-Kefauver Ticket 


‘AFL-CIO Leaders Planni 


Active Election Drive 


Special to The Worker 
FOREST PARK, Pa.—The merged labor movement will organize 
an aggressive election campaign this year on issues, on congressional 


and local candidates and also on the Presidential race. This is the pic- 
ture emerging from the meeting-of the AFL-CIO executive council here, its third 
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A Great Fighter 


Sends Us His 
Last Testament 


[This letter from Alfred Wag- 
enknecht, veteran fighter for a 
Socialist America was printed in 
the Daily Worker Aug. 22, four 
“days before his death. He en- 
closed $50. It is the last 7 
tetera: of a great Sette 


° ° 


CHICAGO. 
Editor, Daily Worker: 


There is some lamenting like — 


“I worked 10 years in the Party 
and look what I got!” There are 
those who, shocked, are stand- 
ing still as if a bit paralyzed. 
Others contribute to the discus- 
sion by writing, the thousands 
who read it and who gather in 
meetings for animated debates, 
and some of these just think 


and talk and talk and think. 


What is very essential at the 
moment is to do something. We 
need to increase the influence 
and strength of our Party. Of 
course we face grave difficulties, 
must open our minds to new 
conceptions regarding the years. 
But this does not mean we 
should lie down and die. -It 
means we need to give more of 
ourselves than ever before. In 
the course of correcting mis- 
takes we must simultaneously 
engage in struggle and main- 
tain and strengthen our instru- 
ments of struggle. 


There are no stop signals on 
the road to Socialism. As mat- 
ters stand today what we have 
is acceleration, gathering mo- 
memtum. You have given a 
hand to get what we have got- 
ten down the years, and no mat- 
ter how much you may grieve 
about shortcomings you helped 
humanity to arrive at the ad- 
vanced position it is in today, 
_ phenomenally strong, driving 
forward to the new world. If 
you do not believe this, or do 
not have it constantly in mind 
{and the two are twins), if you 
are not stimulated by the 900 
millions of workers and _ allies, 
‘all bound for one goal, then you 
are indeed ailing. 

I have given 55 years to our 
movement, The difference be- 
tween what we had in 1900 and 
today is stupendous. It strains 
my thinking to adequately con- 
ceive the gigantic step ahead 
that has been made, Our first 
responsibility is to march for- 
ward not to stop or hesitate. Be- 
sides clearing the decks in stor- 
my- weather we still have to 
head for our port. 

' And who can think of arriv- 
ing at the point we are headed 
for without the help of the 


Daily Worker and The Worker, 
When we say “do something” to 


lessen the distance to our goal, 
then do something, and some- 
thing more for the papers, and 
quick! 

Here am I at 75, and wishin 
I was 50. The years ahead 
be wonderful spew beautiful, 
though ripe with struggle. 

_I enclose $50. And it seems 
to me that many more ‘of our 
comrades, known for years as 


“They All Love Him Now”’ 


Acslquinent: f | SA 


since the merger last December. The council, after an all-day debate, voted to recom- 
mend endorsement of the Stevenson-Kefauver ticket to the AFL-CIO general board 


An Anti-Communist Pays 


Tribute to a 


By JOSEPH NORTH 
TO LABEL a man is to 


libel him, for no identitica- 
tion tag can be large enough 
to catch him in his fullness 
and in his variety. That 
came to mind 

as I read Eric 

Bentleys mov- 

ing tribute to 

his friend Ber- 

told Brecht, the 

great German 

dramatist, best 4 

known in this 

country today 

for his work« 

“The Thre e 

Pennv Opera.” / 
Bentley is the drama critic of the 
New Republic and he mourned 
the passing of Brecht, “our lead- 
ing e amatist, ‘ who was, Bentley 
writes, “the most fascinating man 
I have ever met.” 


I was especially struck by the 
critic's sentence: “He was a Com- 
munist, and I am anti-Commu- 
nist, but I do not think people 
on my side have understood him 
very. well.” That, and Bentley's 
satisfaction that “the friendship 
was given precedence over the 
enmity. 

It is my notion that people 
on Bentleys side never under- 
stood Brecht very well because 


_ too many people i in today's world 


A RT 


member what Eugene V. Debs 
said: “The ‘heart of a revolution- 
ary’ Socialist never beats a re- 
treat.” 
A. WAGENKNECHT. 

(Funds may be forwarded to 
Emergency Committee for a 
Free Press, Room 800, 35 E, 


12 ‘St, New York 3, NY.) Be 


Communist 


don intellectual and moral blink- 
ers instinctively when they hear 
that a man is a Communist. 

It is one of the many evil 
fruits of the shibboleth which 
says a believer in socialism is 
somehow a creature of a differ- 


ent breed, and they look upon 
him much as Cotton Mather 
must have scanned the face of a 
Salem housewife _ accused’ of 
witchcraft, conjecturing when 
she last communed with Beel- 


zebub. 
* 


IT SPEAKS well, indeed, of 
Bentley that he can judge Brecht 
as he does. He told How Brecht 
played * ‘a large, perhaps inordi- 
nate” part in his life and de- 
scribed his last conversation with 
the German just two months ago, 
after Brecht had had a heart at- 
tack. 

“We talked of this and that— 
of Louis Armstrong singing the 


— 
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Moritat”—that doletully haunting 
melody from Brechts Three 
Penny Opera which you may by 
now have heard ayer the radio. 
Bentley spoke of “My Fair Lady” 

as a possibility for the East Ber- 
lin theatre Brecht directed. 

* 

AND he described Brecht ris- 
ing from his chair, despite his 
weakness, “and ‘vith all the cor- 
rect, very German and bourgeois 
graciousness that was essentially 
his to shake me by the hand.” 
Bentley cannot forget, he says, 
that when he told Brecht how 
George Bernard Shaws plays 
were being edited and cut now 
that he was dead, Brecht said, 
smiling, “One must never die.” 

But Brecht is dead today, and 
one of his many splendid works 
lives on in the Theatre de Lys 
downtown where Mac the Knife 
has been philosophizing these 
many months. And Bentley is 
praising the playwright whom he 
deems the world’s best. And, 
simultaneously, wondering how 
his friend could have been a 


Communist. 
* 


IT WAS. good -that the anti- 
Communist personally knew the 
Communist in the flesh. knew 
him as well as his works. No 

(Continued on Page 13) 
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which is scheduled to meet in 


Chicago, Sept. 12. The board 
has about 140 members and in- 
cludes the heads of all affiliated 
unions plus the council members. 


Two votes were taken by the 
council on endorsement. The 
first test was on whether the 
AFL-CIO. should approve any 
ticket at all. The balloting on 
this key issue, which caused 
most of the debate, resulted -in 
14 of ‘the 24 council members 
present voting for endorsement; 
§ voting against; and 2 abstain- 
ing. 

After this question was clear- 
ed there was a second vote on 
whether to endorse Stevenson 
and Ketauver. On “this, three 
council members shifted. The 
tally was 17 members for; 5 
against; 2 abstaining. 

George Meany and William 
Schnitzler, president and secre- 
tary-treasurer of the AFL-CIO, 
were the two abstainers on both 
votes. 

; x 

THOSE WHO voted to favor 
of endorsement of a 
ticket were: Walter Reuther, 
auto: Emil Rieve, textile; Wil- 
liam C. Doherty, letter-carriers; 
Jacob Potofsky, men’s clothing; 
James B. Carey, electrical; David 
Dubinsky, ladies garment; Jo- 
seph Curran, maritime, George 
Harrison, railway clerks; Wil- 
liam C. Birthright, barbers; L. S. 
Buckmaster, rubber; Joseph D. 
Keenan, electrical; Richard F. 
Walsh, stage-hands; and David 
McDonald, steelworkers. 

Those against any endorse- 
ment at all were: A. Philip Ran- 
dolph, pullman porters; Harry 
C. Bates, bricklayers; William 
L. McFetridge, building serv- 
ice: Dave Beck, teamsters: 
Maurice A. Hutcheson, carpen- 
ters; Herman Winter, bakers; 
James C. Petrillo, musicians; and 
Charles MacGowan, _ boiler- 
makers. | : 

When the second tally was 
taken on whéther to. approve 
the Stevenson - Kefauver ticket, 
MacGowan, Winter and Petrillo 
moved over to vote this time 
with tlre majority. 

Meany, in a press conference, 
indicated that approval of the 
Stevenson - Kefauver ticket did 
not mean tying labor to the 
Demoeratic a> itself. 


a policy 


RANDOLPS, in his two nay 
votes, was apparently influenced 
by dissatisfaction with the civil 
rights stand of the Democratic 
Party. The others who opposed 
any endorsement at all report- 
edly included several who favor 
Stevenson and Kefauver but felt 
labor should avoid a partisan 
stand; several who are  pro- 
Republican; and others who 
wanted to avoid a pro-Demo- : 
cratic position in view of the 
anti-labor role of Rep. Graham 
Barden; Dixiecrat who heads the 
House Labor Committee, and of 
others like him. 

A report of the AFL-CIO. 
Committee on Political Educa- 
tion outlined an ‘all-out labor 
drive to register all unionists and 
ee as families, and to elect 
rie Congressmen, Senators - 
and ‘ead legislators. COPE aims. 
to sels 9: wee. Senet 0 Sean 
$5,000,000 for the c: : 

evitt, 


The SPLcIo 2A On 
(Continued’on Page 2) 
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Adlai to View Great 
Labor Day in Detroit 


By WILLIAM ALLAN bs ) 

DETROIT. — The great power and strength of organiz- 
ed labor, marching on Labor Day for its demands, will be 
on display here Sept. 3 and watching it from the reviewing 
stand will be Adlai Stevenson, Democratic candidate for 
President. This is significant from the viewpoint that he will 
see over 100,000 workers, Negro 
and white, men and women, march 
past waving a sea of slogans that 
cover demands for peaceful use of 
the atom, full backing for the 
U. S. Supreme Court decision on 
desegregation, increased jobless 
payments te Michigan 230,000 idle, 
and for the defeat of the General 
Motors choice of candidates, Eisen-| 


characterizes the administration of 
Governor Sherwin Williams as a 
“concentration of stupidity” which 
“should be cleaned oat.” 

The Williams administration 
which has been backed by labor 
and the Negroes and poor farmers 
has been battling against corpora- 
tion stooges in the legislature ever 
since Williams became governor. 

The lineup in the House of Rep- 
resentatives is 51 labor - backed 
Democrats (7 of whom are Ne- 
groes) to 59 Republicans. In the 
State Senate, are 13 labor-backed 
Senators‘ to 23 GOPers. Labor has 
been able on some issues such as 
iFEPC to win some young Repub- 
licans to vote with them. 

This election, Nov. 2, may re- 
turn a progressive majority in the} 
House, which could mean a good 
chance for labor and the people's 
legislative program to get through. 

That program includes higher 
unemployment benefits, improved 
workmen’s compensation, lower 
laxes for the consumer, higher 
taxes for the corporations, im- 
proved FEPC, aid to the farmers, 
elimination of anti-labor, strike- 
breaking laws. 

No wonder C. E. Wilson wants 
Lansing cleaned out, as he sees the 
c| possibility of er g. 


hower-Nixon nationally and Mayor 
Cobo for Governor in Michigan 
In — _— and ~ cities -o 
* Michigan the workers~ will march! , | 
on Labor Day,” hold meetings, Ret aw ngage Pf Pade 
have picnics, where speakers will . Lod — Z 
tell-of the history of this day and|‘0U8"" 
where labor has to go from here. Now in the eleventh year of the 
Stevenson will speak at some of; Atomic Age, an effective U. 5S. 
these besides speaking to the mul- foreign policy aimed. at establish- 
titude in Detroit's historic Cadillac 
Square. | gf . 
On the platform will be AFL duction and full employment. 
and CIO unionists, together with 
Negro and farm leaders and New! labor betrays its rights to jeader- 
Deal forces, the coalition that seeks| ship when the protection of the 


to return the ways and programs of| Bill of Rights is denied to a mi- 
the New Deal. nority condemned to second class 


. citizenship by both political par- 


opening here led b 
porations, siditinidenty the Big| land goes On, denial of the right 
Three of auto, General Motors,|to vote by trickery, by economic 
Ford, and Chrysler to capture the, 20ycott and by violence ranging up 
state government and legislatitre. |to murders that go unpunished. 

C. E. Wilson, former president} He lessens the impact of this 
of GM and of “bird-dog” ill-fame,' 
shas high praise for Cobo and 


liberties by repeating in a Labor 
Day statement the McCarthyite 
falsehoods about the “free world” 
being menaced by “the counter- 
revolutionary forces of Communist 
imperialism.” 


cluding Reuther are expected to 
hit hard and heavy at the Chicago 
compromise plank in the Demo- 
‘cratic platform .on civil rights. 
Widespread criticism among labor 
and Negro leaders and rank and 
filers has been prevalent here since 
the 
fought hard for putting the Su- 
preme Court decision and imple- 
'mentation of it into the Democrat's 
platform, is expected to bear down 
| heavily on this. 


ing peace and disarmament de-|for outright repeal of the Taft- 
_pends upon maintaining full pro-| Hartley Act, for building of schools; 

meer housing. Michigan's labor U.S. ! 
On civil rights, Reuther. says,| Senator Pat McNamara will speak | 
er-/on this -aspeet of labor's demands 
in the 1956 elections. 


picked a better day and a better 
place to kick off in 'a big way the 
campaign to oust the Cadillac Cab- 
indictment of reaction’s McCarthy-| inet and its grip on the lives and 
ite attack on peoples rights and| future of the American people. 


REUTHER 


* 
SPEAKERS here Labor Day, in- 


Reuther who 


convention. 


Thousands of banners will call 


Thus «Michigan's Labor Day 


parades are a dress rehearsal and | 
mobilization for the work of.a mil- 


A TREMENDOUS DRIVE is/ties acting in collusion. And de-| lion unionists and their friends and 
the giant cor-| fiance of the highest court of the} families this year, in the decisive 


1956 election. 
Adlai Stevenson couldn’t have 


THE WEEK IN LABOR AFFAIRS 


° Cest of Living at Peak 
© Packingheouse Votes Strike 


THE COST of living set a 
record high for July for the sec- 
ond straight month, the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics reports. A 
even higher mark for August is 
predicted. Walter Reuther of the 

’ Auto Workers pressed labor’s de- 
mand for a government investiga- 
tion of prices and profiteering. 

* 

STRIKE votes have been au- 
thorized by the United Packing- 

_ house Workers and Amalgamat- 
ed Meat Cutters as negotiation 

for new contracts with the big 
employers got nowhere. Contract 
expiration date is Sept. 1. 

* 

- . THE United Steelworkers and 
Reynolds Metal Co. settled the 
26-day strike at nine plants, help- 

ed by the Federal. Mediation 

Seryice, which said the new 

three-year pact adds up to a 

45.6 cent package for the 8,500 

workers involved. 

* ‘ 
_ THE RISE in the cost of livy- 

_ ing will increase auto workers’: 


SP 
mar 


employed in Michigan whose un- 
employment benefits were not 
improved by a ‘hostile GOP legis- 
lature. 

* 


ADLAI STEVENSON will star 
as the main speaker at the an- 
nual Labor Day celebration Sept. 
3 in Detroit. The AFL-CIO will 
sponsor the event and several 
hundred thousand unionists and 
others are, expected to turn up. 


* 


“STRIKE ballots for members 
of the non-operating unions on 
the nation’s railroads are due to 
be returned no later than Sept. 
7. The companies want to cut 
wages, while the unions seek a 
25-cent wage increase. About 
750,000 are affected, in- 
cluding the shop crafts, tele- 
graphers, clerks, maintenance 
and others, 

. ’ 

EIGHT thousand of the 10,- 
000 Packard Division employes 
of the Studebaker-Packard Corp. 
will probably not be called ‘back 
by Dextiasrighe Caepe caved 
, 4 . sa 
from ‘dking of VAW 
ting’ for the 


~& Mj afer ‘ : 


mi 5 Oa . * 
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AIRPLANES increasingly 
dominate major yer 
rocurement in the $40 bil- 
ion annual arms budget. 
Congress this year voted 
more funds for bombers than 
Defense Secretary. Wilson had 
asked for. And 7 of the 10 top 
“defense” contract recipients in 
1955 were aircraft companies. 

Democratie Senators Syming- 
ton (Mo) and Jackson (Wash), 
have headed the airpower clique 


in Congress. Men of this type are 
responsible for the contradictory 


character of the foreign policy 


section of the Democratic Party 


platform. 

Is this merely misguided pa- 
triotism—or is it part of the con- 
nections between politicians and 
profits? 

Some light on this question 
is shed by the hearings on “Air- 
craft Production Costs and Prof- 
its,” held by a House Armed 
Services sub-committee last Fe- 
bruary and March, but published 
this summer along with a report 


_with the.same title. 


The hearings brought out the 
fabulous rise in aircraft compan 
profits in recent years. Nort 
American Aviation’s prefits be- 
fore taxes rose from $15 million 
in 1951, during the Korean war 
to $68 million in 1955, its profits 
after taxes from $6 million to 
$32 million, 

The return on net worth, or 
investment, of this duPont-in- 
fluenced concern reached : 83 
percent before taxes, and 39.5 
percent after taxes, in 1955. Net 
worth in this calculation includes 
reinvested profits. When North 
American was unscrambled from 
General Motors’ aviation prop- 
erties in 1935, the original paid- 
in capital was only $6.4 million. 
So the owners made after taxes 
in 1955 approximately 5 times 
their original investment! 

* 


THE TRICK is that the gov- 
ernment puts up most of the 
capital with the people’s tax 
money, while the aircraft com- 
panies get all the profits. The 
government has turned over to 
North American facilities worth 
$95 million, as compared with 
North American’s own plant and 
equipment worth $24 million. 
Boeing Airplané €o., the main 
producer of heavy bombers, uses 
rent-free government plant worth 


“$150 million, or six times its own 


facilities’ account of $25 million. 
Most of the working capital, 
needed for inventories and 
wages, is also advanced by the 
government in the form of 


progress’ payments” on work 


——— By Labor Research Association 


in process. (See our September 
Economic Notes) 


The. investigating Congress- 


men didn’t have much success 


in getting at the bottom of the 
hidden profits not shown in the 
reports. But they published rec- 
ords indicating that these must 
be enormous. On one B-52 con- — 
tract the Boeing company spent 
$98 million for labor—including 
engineering, development, tool- 
ing and preduction labor—and 
charged the government for 
$138 million on “overhead” ac- 
counts, 

In the typical contract, manu- 
facturing “overhead” alone ex- 
ceeded the entire cost of labor, 
direct and indirect, Who can tell 
how much of this “overhead” 
flows into the pockets of the in- 
siders. controlling the aircraft 
companies? 

The generals who inflate air- 
craft requirements frequently 
end up on the manufacturer's 
payroll. Boeing, for example, 
which, incidentally, was the top , 
“defense” contractor of all com- 
panies in all industries last year, 
maintains 67 former military. of- 


ficers. 
7 


IN 1952, a high Air Force ofh- 
cial, General McNarney, resigned 
and within a short time became 
president of Consolidated Air- 
craft, now the Convair division 
of General Dynamics Corp. He 
gets $100,000 yearly im salary 
and bonus, plus his retired pay 
from the Air Force. Rep. F. E. 
Hebert (D-La),. chairman of the 
investigating committee; showed 
that while in influential Air force 
and Defense Department posts, 
McNamey had been a consistent 
advocate of the B-36, Consoli- 
dated’s heavy bomber, in the 
Pentagon conflicts ..over this 
model. The B-36, incidentally, 
ange an operative failure and 
1as been abandoned. 

The day after his retirement, 
McNarney received a “cryptic” 
telephone call asking if he was 
willing to go to work. He replied | 
affirmatively, and was _ told: 
“Well, when you get to San 
Diego, would you call this num- 
ber? It was an Indio number. 
Not being too dumb; I could 
pretty well determine where the 
call—who was calling.” 

The call was from William S$ 
Symington, who has been Secre- 
tary of the Air Force at the 
time of the B-36 contract, and 
later became Senator. (He had 
been an aircraft manufacturer 


himself during World ‘War II). 


After a second Symington phone 
call, McNarney dutifully went to 
see Wall Street financier Floyd 

(Continued on Page 13) = - 


workers. 
* 

PRESIDENT Eisenhower's ap- 
pointees on the National Labor 
Relations Board have rewritten 
the Taft-Hartley Act to give it a 
still greater “pro-employer anti- 
union” bias, it was charged. by 
Sen. Wayne Morse (D-Ore). 

* 

THE Communications Work- 
ers Union and Western Electric 
Co. came to an agreement on a 
new one-year contract for the 18.- 
000 telephone installers provid- 
ing for a general wage boost of 
oleh to 12 cents,an hour, more 
holidays, and other gains. The 
old pact expired Aug. 18 but no — 
strike was called while talks 
went on. pene. | 


a * va 
THE -North 


immediate 


. Taft-Hartley, 


Workers Internatiorial Union. Its. 
officers have until the next coun-. 


: Carolina Federa- || 


(Continued .from Page 1) 


Political Education gave Sen. 
Estes Kefauver top honors in a 
comparison of his voting record 
with that of Richard M. Nixon, 
COPE noted that the Democratic 
and Republican vice-presidential 
nominees served together in the 
House and Senate for several 
years. 

The issues covered include 
minimum wage, 


unemployed pay, public housing, 


social security, taxes and others.’ . 
ANTI-RAGKETEERING 


“In another far-reaching action, 
the AFL-CIO council. hit out 


strongly against crooks in the 


- 


labor movement. 
A notice of; suSpension was 


served 


i show, 


on the 25,000-nember. 
and Wine . 


. those who have 


‘Labor to Press Issues 


union welfare funds. 

Two other unions were in- 
formed by the council that they 
were under formal investigation. 
They are the Laundry Workers 
International Union, with -72,- 
000 members: and the Allied In- 
dustrial Workers, with 73,000 
members (formerly the old AFL 
United’ Auto Workers). : 
. unions were; according 
to the report of the Ethical Prac- 
tices Committee, “dominatéd, 


‘controlled or substantially in- 


fluenced in the conduct of its 
affairs by. corrupt. influences.” 
Officials of all three unions 
were before the Senate Subcom- 
mittee on Welfare and Pension 
lans earlier this year. George 
Mean ny noted: that the material 
on .to. cOrruption in the 
aundry union and was submit- 
ted to the Dept. of Justice and 
local district attorneys, but so 


far no indictments have been 


, A / 


7 Was presu ly a dig at 


the labor 


i ; 


~ : 
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A GOOD QUESTION to “Arizona” Al Cobo is why is he quiet 
about the GOP controlled Senate in Lansing, refusing to confirm the 


: I | | Utilities Commission. The. Commission has to do with curbing 
: private utilities profiteering in gas, electric, telephone, etc. 
o 


DETROIT.—Bordens, huge milk struggle. The FSBA arose as ajentire year, $21,654,000. : 
— Bie enc ae ‘nares 6 Sr aga organiaztion because ; National -Dairies, 1858, profits, COST OF LIVING went up 1.3 percent in Detroit from June 
uMers uk O 40,347,000. Si ths 1956 i igh, it Se alana il 
here announces that they will boost; Now scared that FSBA leaders| $9) 103.000. es POE Ae = a ¥ a - a ge ne I res —— 0. _ ving rea 
1% cents a quart in September. will again lead the dairy farmers} —— : 0 Bs nscapraaas. Se: tend at a time of 14,000 idle workers in the city. 
Milk at present is at an all time!in the fight against the new Fed- ° UAW president Walter Reuther getting the 1,660,000 UAW 
high of 24 cents a quart. — eral proposed cut in — which 27 5 000 Kids members geared up to an all time, all out election campaign ef- 
“Reason” for this latest an-|consumers wouldn’t benefit from' | fort. - 
nouncement was that a Federal! and which would be passed onto 


order announced recently called |the dairyYarmers by the milk trusts, T T f Bd GENERAL MOTORS approached -Chrysler the other da 
for reducing the price of milk to | the MMPA leaders want a strike. ar ge 0 ) a with a business offer to make certain parts for Chrysler. The ais 
the farmers to $4.75 per hundred} Borden pays dairy farmers at $5| oa q otis dite! 
pounds in Michigan. Following a per hundredweight, 10.9 cents a! €y quoted was cheaper than what Chrysler can make it. 

militant strike last spring by the|quart and sells it for 24 cents. If! ommerce WONDER WHEN Circuit Judge Ted Bohn, is going to get 
Fair Share ee Association, | Borden has to pay the dairy farm- down to investigating the numbers racket in the auto shops, which 
milk prices to farmers were raised! ers $5.35 per hundredweight then} DETROIT.—When schoo] opens: i Boet chie wilh hn , 12 ’ 
to $5 a hundredweight a 50 cents they announce they will pay the ' on Sept. 5 fo rthis city’s children See ll be the most sensational expose ever broken in 


Increase. dairy farmer, 11.6 cents a quam | there will be a shortage of teach- “ ° ° 


and | ey will : if : 
The thilk trusts, Borden ‘and / and they will sell ti for 25% cents | bk dlemehininn Wee thnk cl CHRYSLER, FORD, GENERAL MOTORS refusing to sup-- 


National Dairies are set to pass a quart. A profit of 14 cents aj? 42 , : 
any Federal order for reduction of! quart. over the nation. | ply speakers on automation to face UAW speakers on the same 


prices onto the farmers, and not| The farmers say that after haul- Children will be going to. school) subject. Automation according to the Big Three has become a “bad 
en it out = their eo 1] ne | ing charges 1} = to oh hal days here as in all the 48; word” because its identified with workers losing jobs. 
ew started an immediate’ pro aeuae i ~~ an $5 a hun |states and in overcrowded classes, | ; 

MMPA asked | with insufficient books and ma-. PREDICTIONS among political dopesters that the Cobo- 


The Michigan Milk Producers} The leaders of : sewed y 
Association whose leaders have the, the leaders of FSBA if they would | terial. | Williams election contest in November may be a recount, it will 


reputation of being fronts for the} support the demand the big cream-| The president of the AFL-CIO} be that close. 


big milk trusts, have “yielded” to|eries pay $5.35 a hundr weight. | American Foderatida of Teachers! e 2 ° 
pressure from the farmers. Many} The leaders of FSBA said if there}, ) igieesk sneak. tebiek ter Gas) 
farmers belong to NMPA, and are| was a strike they would support) ““" “ toe | ae, Wie wees. 3 
sean be rer od ies Siadacaaier -V.idae*auly thd i a e395 cent convention said that what has|. Ti fall on Detroit’s First District. if Dems can come out of 

| AS : _ there with 100,000 votes than Williams is in. But what may cut 


unless prices are upped to $5.35 a| but would not go back until $6 a to be corrected in the nation is the 
E ? the vote down to less than50,000for the Dems is Congressman 


hundredweight. . | hundredweight been won. _| shortage of 300,000 degree teachers | : : os cae 
The Fair Share Bargaining As-| Weakness of the demands is that! ...4 3959 000 class rooms. ~| Machrowitz with his redbaiting and warmongering. The compro- 
sociation made up of 8,000 of | no one yet is demanding that any | iy Y | mise civil rights plank in Chicago and the pushing around Sen. 
at alias alseashaie celine cil eat ot the a cc aelg rete ae A NEW school superintendent, Cora Brown got. A real civil rights and peace pitch would help. 
the leaders of MMPA for years, led and not passed onto the consumers. | ee = ' sper wiser ao ° 4 Race 
a strike of dairy farmers last spring|Combined milk trusts profits, | P St ieee RE ae is ae BRIGGS PLANT in England, now a part of Ford's Dagenham 
~ » peemnmanenady plant is being hit by automation. The new press shop will have 60 


that won the 50 cents increase per|Borden’s, National Dairies and | 1; e Rewer (nckeek Soe 
hundredweight. The MMPA lead-' others is 1956, Borden, first six eal and like his brother is a} Presses with a productive capacity of 800,000 vehicles per year,. 


' | : 
ers acted as strikebreakers in that' months, $10,710,000. 1955 Borden, Republican. So far he had made| working a two shift day and 40 hour week with a total labor force, 
‘no comment on the deplorable con-| of 250, producing parts for less than 200,000 ‘vehicles a year. On 


Fa AMT 4 ACES BEING — - D wy ‘ be - ro) the door line, whereas 35 men complete a cycle of assembly at ‘the 
) | e jimcrow that exists, discrimina-| | 
| 6 tion against Negro teachers and the. rate of 100 doers perhourbythe old mehods, automation methods 


snooping on teachers by the crew| will see 10 men produce 300 doors per hour. 


: | ) of spies in the Mayors “Loyalty Be Be ° 2 
| Commission.” He succeeds a Mc- WORTH REPEATING. N.Y. Times about the GOP conven- 
: Carthyite element A. Dondineau, 


; : ee a 6 : tion. It's a vacation, a big happy blowout.” 
HAMTRAMCK, Mich. ~— The, ing not what happens to--hem, their) who was lorced to retire on a pen-| THERE WERE 7.764 workers injured im the second three 


bhi ion. | 
fears of workers, homeowners, children, homes.and future. S! | ee ; Nope 
small business people Pos livelj-| Only two months ago, Ham- Dondineau helped pick Brow- months of 1956 in Michigan. Sixty workers lost their lives because 


: tentacle whty Cittebite head ¢ , | nell. | of hazardous conditions of work. 
nae _ nds ar og — : ‘shames ‘iroda Chrvaler on its July ® | ” et : 
apeanr tea 8 cay or a bs “"*>! taxes as the city could not meet its) © THUS again in this town, known) GENFRAL MOTORS spent $121,434,936 for advertisine last 
ee ec | payroll because of being deeply in! as “Labor Town, U. S. A.,” the ear, with Ford and Chrysler only a few dollars behind 
Authentic reports from union) debt Without Dodge taxes, Ham-| workers’ children will be the target iat iat y ' 


leaders in Chrysler are that by tramck will either go into complete! of Boar dof Commerce propaganda. ? y . 
1961 the Dod e plant on Joseph | hankruptey or be ee Pa an | Permission will be again refused An advertisement appeared recently in the Detroit News for 


Campau will e a mere storage! enormous hoist in taxes to the thou-|by the Board of Education unless} g young man to train for being an electrician. The guy who want- 
plant, devoid of its 23,000 workels, | cande of small homeowners, who labor changes that to allow school ed to train a voungman.got 900 phone ealls. almost went crazy 
and all production of Dodge's will! ,,.:e up the bulk of its citizenry. teachers to take children on an in- eth 8 7 as 
be mainly done at a new plant in’ Racca Mh spection-tour of the UAW’s head- : : 

ALLEN W. MERRELL, executive assistant to Henry Ford II 


New Hudson, Michigan. | i quarters, Solidarity House. Fifms 
This of course means for the UE Here Joins glorifying the giant corporations; and Edward Wilson, son of C, E. Wilsen, former GM president, 


will be shown in classrooms. Social) gre real close co-workers on the campaign to elect Mayer Cobo, 


company a huge savings on taxes, | es 
because the tax valuation pele Machinists studies will be conducted where, pe A 
ess 


$1,000 in Ne wHudson is much : ne - i Ot ‘9 ee ee po. ‘ a 

than th evaluation in Hamtramck! 4,000 workers, members of the ganda wi ropounded | anc : : , , : 

per $1,000, Also New Hudson is a| United Electrical and Radio Work- hatred preached ie the social- Members of a GM local in Tilton, Til. voting to strike’ against 

non-union, cheap labor area. ers of America (Ind.) voted here} ist nations and the one billion peo- GM’s welching on production rates. 

What it means for Hamtramck is [ast week to disaffiliate from UE) ple who inhabit these lands. . 

it can become a veritable ghost | 2d join the International Associa- * THE CAMPAIGN iniated by Mayor Cobo, pushed by his pals 
tion of Machinists, AFL-CIO. NEGRO teachers in this semes' on the Common Council to have every homeowner buy a garbage 


town, heading for bankruptcy, with “4 Pe sich ete ada a tga el | 
its citizens facing poverty and des- en out of 12 local unions did) ter will only be allowed again ‘tO! gignocal unit and thus replace parbage cans. Detroiters are being 
titution.Dodge ruthlessly plans to $0. The Detroit Local of UE now) teach in schools where Negro chil- | cede d with sharpies at 8 door with a “good buy” on a aaa 


ee . " " : : ” 
throw thousands out of work. Car-, - oe 2141, ]. A. of a ee d majority | of the grinder, with the comment they are from “the City, — 


xter Come Terms of the agreement reached; Detroit will still be without one : oe 
2 — between the former UE members| Negro school principal when the| Can yeu afford to miss 


Trial September 19 and the I. A. of M., are: ‘new term opens, Sept. 5. GOTT "Te 

DETROIT. — On Sept. 19, Wed-| _ All locals keep right to elect}; This is what will happen to the THE ENEMY FOR EN 
nesday, Bolza Baxter, Negro youth| their own officers, and present of-/minds and understanding of 275,- By GILBERT GREEN 
leader is scheduled to go on trial|ficers continue in office; all funds} 000 Detroit children being “brain- y 
before Federal Judge Lederle here praperticn to stay af apne of} washed” by % meee of Com- ~~ Price $2.56 — 
for réfusal to give the House Un-/|/0cals; keep present constitu-| merce run school system. < 
American Commuittes names, rec- : tions; all members of UE to be: in| — ny ® The et ee ane The Cricis ag? ; 
ords of the Michigan Labor Youth | good standing in I. A. M.; locals DSR Union Wins 10¢ 1 © New Dangers Ahead; ® The Process of Political Realignment; 
League. oie ve So to ee ‘ile Gest p : Unio : _® America’s Futare—Secialiom 
; ‘ +o trade|OWn affairs on con , settle-. ire, Pensions. Union we : 
aoe span e nlite a yfler se ments, strike votes and strike settle- Se ek ‘ 3 5 ui w eek BERENSON BOOK STORE 
Federal Judge Freeman, for also|™€™ > ool ole 2419 Grand River, Room 7, Detroit 
refusing to furnish the books, rec-|_. Full time reps of UE shall con-/} DETROIT. — AFL-CIO repre-}t NE 
ords and names attached ‘to the| tinue in office; no raiding will be| sentatives of 2,300 DSR drivers|—= — Jerre . 
Michigan Civil Rights Congress, to) conducted; same personnel serving| have won a 10 cent an hour wage | | 
the House Un-Americans. _| the locals now will continue; 1.A.M.| increase, two additional holidays, 
“S - jassist locals on contracts. Veterans Day and general election 

District 9, formerly of UE which; day. Also $100 a year on longevity |} 
has now affiliated to I. A. of M.,|pay to men with 11 years service 
takes in workers not only in Michi-| and $200'to those with 16 years.’ 
gan but Indiana. John Gojak is Dis-| “Maintenance workers got nine | | 
trict president and Dave Mates is|cents an hour, two extra holidays | th pach ee Pas | 
international representative, Both and ‘longivity pay, Last year the|/} —— Second Branch: 9238 JOSEPH CAMPAU 
[stay on as time officials if wage .boost was, six..and: rit SER AR Re a | 

aoe ’ | ™ 
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POLITICOS saying that election of Williams in Michigan may 
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Cobo Is Big Business’ 
No. 1 Choice for Governor 


get words into the platform, im-|appointed to a top administrative 
. . eI . ri 
post either in the State Auditor's 


= 


' demands, highlight the opening of 


_ union of “cooperation” so 
_ sler can “compete” with GM and 


out the jobs of unionists employed 


cuse, “Automotive Fibre 


- 
: > 


an 


‘ : : 
: . ‘, 
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Charles “Bird - dog” Wilson, 


By WILLIAM ALLAN 

GRAND RAPIDS, Mich. — A 
candidate of top General Motors 
and Ford officials was how the re- 
cent State Democratic Party con- 
vention tagged Mayor Cobo of De-: 
troit, Republican candidate for 
Covernor, Nov. 6. 

Phil Hart, Lieut, Gov. (Dem) 
pegged Cobo as being financed by 
Big Business, merchandised by the 
best professional hucksters and the 
front man for the corporations 
goal of dominating the scene in 
Lansing. 

While correctly spotlighting the 
Big Business choice for Governor 
the convention failed to give simi- 
lar spotlighting to the great issue 
of civil rights, of spelling out back- 
ing to the U.S. Supreme Court de- 
cision on desegregation and imple- 
mentation of that decision. 

The only objection on the floor 
to this by-passing of civil rights 
came from a Negro woman dele-. 
gate, Mrs. Nadine Brown, secre-| 
tary of the PAC committee of 


‘form committee 


plementing the Supreme Court de- 
cision. 

Mrs. Brown scored the platform 
committee, said they should have} 
been ashamed to bring out such | 
a weak platform, after what hap- 
pened in Chicago. She said the 
pointing up of the Supreme Court 
decision and Michigan putting its 
weight and strength behind the | 
demand for implementing that de-' 
cision would .have continued the} 
fight started in Chicago. Mrs. Mil-) 
dred Jeffrey, chairman of the plat- | 
questioned the 
right-of anyone to: criticize the 
platform. She was sharply an-| 
swered by Mrs. Brown who said 
she would criticize any time she 
felt like it. | 

It is reported that a group of: 
Negro Democrats will see Gover- 
nor “Soapy’ Williams shortly and 
ask that he strengthen the plank 
on civil rights. | 

The Negro Dems, it is under- 
stood will request from Williams 
a commitment that a Negro be 


Chrysler local 490. . She sought to' 


Help Them to Compete , Bosses 
Cry, While Pushing Speedup 


‘for President, Estes Kefauver for! 


former president of General Motors, 
now of Defense in the 
Cadillac Cabinet was recently 
quoted as saying that the Iabor, 
Negro, liberal, poor farmer backed 
administration of Governor Wil- 
liams in Lansing was a. “concentra- 
tion of stupidity and had to be 
cleaned out.” 


Gus Scholle, out en stat 
president of the CIO's 650, 
members in the state retorted: 


“This is another disgraceful ex- 
ample of a General Motors indi- 
vidual showing theirs and his arro- 
gance and disdain for the people 
that a Negro should have been on| and their duly elected choice. This 
the state ticket. The convention | is typical of the desire to deny peo- 
adjourned backing the incumbents, | ple their right to choose whom they 
who are all white. ~ | want for public office, unless’ it 

The state platform: contained subscribes to the dictate of CM, 
strong labor planks, spelled out! Mr. Wilson whose choice for Gov- 
Bin ano of aid for Michigan “poor” | ernor is Cobo. 
armers, for raisés in unemploy- Scholle said that this latest ex- 
ment compensation -laws, for the| ample of ignorance and impudence'| 
right to strike for public employes } on the part of Wilson, is almost on 
(now banned by the Hutcheson!a par with his cold-blooded “bird- 
Act), against right to “work” scab dog” comment about unemployed 
laws, for a $4,000 a year minimum | workers. Scholle said the coalition’ 


for teachers. 


office or the. State Attorney Gen- 
eral’s office. Feeling ran_ high 
among Negro delegates, and some. 
white here, during the convention, 


J 


; 


The Wilson consent about “con- 
centration of stupidity” that “had. to 
be cleaned out” was made dur 


epublican 

son is the second high-ranking GM 
official to come out for Cobo. Har- 
low Curtice, president, said recent- . 
ly “If I lived in Detroit, I'd vote for 
Al Cobo.” 

Cobo is expected to get the back- 
ing of high Ford and Chrysler of- 
ficials. He was supplied with a priv- . 
ate plane by a high official of the 
notoriously _anti-labor. Burroughs 
Adding Machine Co. during the 
primary to hop from town to town, 
during an upstate tour of meetings. 
Reporters covering Cobo had to 
ride automobiles. | 

State Demo leaders claim that 
the Mithigan GOP campaign chest 
has over $2 million in it, compared 
with the Dems of $300,000, __ __ 


wt as 


4 


DETROIT. — UAW representa- 
tives of 250,000 Foundry Work-| 
ers called on the Int. Executive | 
Board to endorse Adlai Stevenson | 


Vice-President and to work, with | 
the AFL-CIO Councils for the) 
Democratic nominees. , 


ae 
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DETROIT. — “Tex” Colbert,; “reduction in costs” which mean, corporation which has so exploited! 


president of the Chrysler Corpora- 
tion in a recent meeting with UAW 
people from Chrysler plants repeat- 
ed his plaintive cry of two years 
ago, that the union should help the 
company to “compete” with GM 
and Ford. 

“Compete” has come to mean to 
unionists, a policy of surrender on 
fighting speedup, and ho struggle: 
when a department is touched by 
automation and many workers lose 
out. 

“Compete” has come to mean 
moving all jebs like some of the 
1957 Plymouth production to Dela- 
ware, resulting in the possibility 
here of some workers being squeez- 
ed out of employment. The report 
is that Plymouth will produce 600 
to 800 cars a day of the 1957 Ply- 
mouths in Delaware in a new plant 
there. 

“Compete” has come to mean 


— 


-~_—. — 


er 


DETROIT. — A 35-hour week 
with 40 hours pay, a substantial 
wage increase, improved pensions, 
disability benefits and other fringe 


negotiations with Michigan Bell 
Telephone, by union representa- 
tives for 19,650 workers. The union 


‘chiseling on rates ot pay, demand- its workers that in a number of) 


Seek to Abolish Unions 


ing more production with less man- 
power. It means also neglecting to 
spend money on proper — safety 
measures and proper protection of 
workers health against the hazards 
of speeded: up operations. “| 

Colbert, an expert on holding a 
club over the heads of the union, 
marked “reduce costs or we can't 
stay in business,” swung that club, 
widely at the corporation-union 


meeting some weeks ago. | 


ened with impatience to this im-| 
pudent set of pleas for “coopera-' 
tion so as we can compete with GM 
and Ford.” 

They themselves were loaded 


DETROIT. — Part of the fall 
campaign for the freedom of the 
Michigan Six, victims .of the anti-' 
labor, unconstitutional Smith Act, 
will be a Labor Day picnic, at 
Arcadia Park, Monday; Sept. 3, 
after the Labor Dav parade. The 
main _— will be Helen Winter, 
one of the defendants whose ap- 
peal against four to five year sen- 
tence under the thought control act 
is now pending before the U. S. 
Supreme Court. The court is ready 


is the Communications Workers of 
America, AFL-CIO. 


An angry bunch ef unionists list-| 


with many beefs against this different ears. 


eee ee ee 


LABOR DAY PICNIC 


to give its reply to an application 
by the Six, for a hearing on their 


places strike votes were taken. 
The biggest gripe o fthe union- 

ists is speedup. They wanted to 

whale into “Tex” Colbert on this! 


— eager agers na, _ ane admitted member of the White 
Cen bee a ee na |Citizens. Councils here who can bej 
and _— for it, they were told, | 


let’s listen. to his (Colbert's) story: . 
Detroiters Mourn 


and then we will see. 
The airing of the Chrysler work-' 
grievances will come on Oct |Alfred Wagenknecht 
The death of Alfred Wagen- 


ers grievances will come on Oct.| 

11-12 in Detroit when a National; 
knecht is an irreparable loss to 
the working class movement, 


Chrysler Conference wil] be held 
said a statement of Michigan 


of the union on hte eve of the roll- 
Communist Party leaders. Wag- 


ing of the 1957 model. “Tex” Col- 
bert may be at that meeting like, 

enknecht was the father of Hel- 
en Winter, well known Michi- 


he was two years ago. This time his 

plea for “cooperation” will fall on 
gan woman Communist leader. 
The Michigan CP statement 


said: 

“The passing of Comrade 
Wagenknecht is a shock to all 
of us. It is an irreparabie loss to 
the whole American © working 
class movement. The American 
working class never had a finer 
son, a finer representative. A 
true and unshakable fighter for | 
Socialism and the better life. A 
fighter for labor and the Negro 
people, the loss is one that the 
American people can illéafford. 
Michigan fighters for labor and 
progressive’ causes mourn his 
passing.” 


DETROIT. — Arthur Gordon, an 


TT - 


cases when it reconvenes. 
A number of UAW locals, 600, 
351, 51, 155 have asked the U. S. 


Solicitor General that they want: 
a hearing granted. 


The picnic will launch a $4,000 
fund drive to pay expenses for the 
court hearing. Arcadia Park. is off 
Telegraph Road on Wicks Road. 
Food, refreshments, games, square 
dancing are part of the program. 
Admission 50 cents, children 10 
cents, unemployed ~free. Auspices 


Labor Picnic Committee. — 


The Worker 


contacted by phone at the home 
of Arthur Schuetzler, 3800 Seneca . 
Detroit, admits that one of the, 
goals 6f the WCC’s is abolition of 


unions, 

Other planks in the platform of 
this labor hating, white suprema- 
cist, 1956 edition of the Ku Klux 
Klan, as Emil Mazey, UAW leader 
labels them, are: 

Defeat of Negro candidates for 
office; repeal o fthe Social Secur- 
ity Act, defeat of Legislators and 
Congressmen who voted for civil. 
vights legislation, repeal the 13th, _ 
14th, 15th amendments of the Con- — 
stitution. | 

Gordon is a great admirer of 
Mayor Orville Hubbard, Dearborn, 
who recently ran on a segregation 
ticket for Judge, got beat by 50,- 
000 votes, though polling 70,000 
votes. 

Gordon is a former. Treasury 
agent. He said if one contributes 
$5 to the WCC’s they get on a . 
mailing list. He refused to identify - 
heads of the WCC here. He~said 
there is “no violence” attached to - 
the WCC’s, they are “patriotic 
Americans.” 


Chrysler's ‘New Look’ Ends 1500. 


DETROIT. — Some 1,500 work- 
ers on the Cushion job in Chry- 
sler Mack Ave. plant, will not be 
working on their job, come the 
1957 model. The corporation’ 
which is pleading with the UAW 
top officials for-a policy by the 


Ford, then turns around and wipes 


on the Cushion operation, The. ex- 


“Tex” Colbert, Chrysler torpora- 
tion president after a meeting with 
angry UAW leaders on getting back 
the job to Mack Ave. plant would 
Ofily agree to. discuss getting it 
back for the 1958 model not the 
1957 model. Colbert said the dis- 
cussion will be based on the abil- 
ity of the corporation to meet 
“competition” in 1958. Workers are 
learning now that “competitian” 
means, take a cut in their pay, 


or give out with more production 


does : 


so. that corporation costs are cut 


“ 


at Mack plant to: meet with lower, cut costs, and produce a cheaper 
bids of Automotive Fibre. This at-|car, while raising. its price to.con- 
tempt to pla yone group of workers 
against another by companies has 
as its purpose to reduce rates, 
on conditions or you lose your 
job. 

Chrysler which would have ev- 
eryone believe that its in tough 
financial shape, made $100 million 
in profits after taxes in 1955. 

automotive bosses in the 


are attacking the workers and their 
working conditions and standards 
as one penne to keep ene nigh 
Speedup, chiseling on production 
ee long agreed to and re- 
fusal to spend money for proper 


other 


r medium fo holding up 
profits. is ee 


tinue a high ratio of profit. They} 


safety protection of workers, is an-|ti 


face of a shrinking car market on 
the home scene are in a drive to 


id‘ hitting all workerg ia" indutty 


is at 


here. Many workers will tell you 
speedup is worse now than before 
the union, Discrimination against 
Ne , women, youth is rampant. 
And its done under the hypocriti- 
cal cry of “help us compete,” be- - 
cause if you don't we. will go out . 


of business like Hudson, Packard _ 


* 
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A Great Fighter 


Sends Us His 
Last Testament 


[This letter from Alfred Wag- 
enknecht, veteran fighter for a 
Socialist America was printed in 
the Daily Worker Aug. 22, four 
days before his death. He en- 
closed $50. It is the last political 
testament of a great fighter. ] 

° ° ° 


CHICAGO. 
Editor, Daily Worker: 


There is some lamenting like 
“I worked 10 years in the Party 
and look what I got!” There are 
those who, shocked, are stand- 
ing still as if a bit paralyzed. 
Others contribute to the discus- 
sion by writing, the thousands 
who read it and who gather in 
meetings for animated debates, 
and some of these just think 
and talk and talk and think. 


What is very essential at the 
moment is to do something. We 
need to imcrease the influence 
and strength of our Party. Of 
course we face grave difficulties, 
must open our minds to new 
conceptions regarding the years. 
But this does not mean we 
should lie down and die. It 
means we need to give more of 
ourselves than ever before. In 
the course of correcting mis- 
takes we must simultaneously 
engage in struggle and main- 
tain and strengthen our instru- 
ments of struggle. 


There are no stop signa:, -a 
the road to Socialism. As mat- 
ters stand today what we have 
is acceleration, gathering mo- 
memtum. You have given a 
hand to get what we have got- 
ten down the years, and no mat- 
ter how much you may grieve 
about shortcomings you helped 
humanity to arrive at the ad- 
vanced position it is in today, 
phenomenally strong, driving 
forward to the new world. If 
you do not believe this, or do 
not have it constantly in mind 
(and the two are twins), if you 
are not stimulated by the 900 
millions of workers and. allies, 
all bound fer one goal,.then you 
are indeed ailing. 

I have given 55 years to our 
movement. The. difference be- 
tween what we had in 1900 and 
today is stupendous. It strains 
my thinking to adequately con- 
ceive the gigantic step ahead 
that has been made, Our first 
responsibility is to mareh for- 
ward not to stop or hesitate. Be- 
sides clearing the decks in stor- 
my weather we still have to 
head for our port. 

And who can think of arriv- 
ing at the point we are headed 
for without the help of the 
Daily Worker and The Worker. 
When we say “do something” to 
lessen the distance to our goal, 
then do something, and some- 
thing more for the papers, and 
quick! 

Here am I at 75, and wishing 
I was 50. The years ahead will 
be wonderful and _ beautiful, 
though ripe with struggle. 

_ I enclose $50. And it seems 
to me that many more of our 
comrades, known for years as 
in ] li g *,* 
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lume to re- 


“They All Love Him Now” 
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Assignment: USA 


| Okay Stevenson-Kefauver Ticket 


AFL-CIO Leaders Planning 


Active Election Drive 


Special to The Worker 


FOREST PARK, Pa.—The merged labor movement will organize 


an aggressive election campaign this year on issues, on congressional 


and local candidates and also on the Presidential race. This is the pic- 
ture emerging from the meeting of the AFL-CIO executive council here, its third 
since. the merger last December. The council, after an all-day debate, voted to recom- 
mend endorsement of the Stevenson-Kefauver ticket to the AFL-CIO general board 


An Anti-Communist Pays 
Tribute to a Communist 


By JOSEPH NORTH 


“TO LABEL a man is to 
libel him, for no identifica- 
tion tag can be large enough 
to catch him in his fullness 
and in his variety. That 
came to mind 
as I read Eric 
Bentleys mov- 
ing tribute to 
his friend Ber- 
told Brecht, the 
great German 
dramatist, best § 


known in. this 


country today 

for his work 

“The Three 

Penny Opera.” 

Bentley is the drama critic of the 
New Republic and he mourned 
the passing of Brecht, “our lead- 
ing dramatist,” who was, Bentley 
writes, “the most fascinating man 
I have ever met.” 

I was especially struck by the 
critic's sentence: “He was a Com- 
munist, and I am anti-Commu- 
nist, but I do not think people 
on my side have understood him 
very well.” That, and Bentley's 
satisfaction that “the friendship 
was given precedence over the 
enmity.” 

It is my notion that people 
on Bentley's side nevér under- 
stood Brecht very well because 


too many people in today’s world 


don intellectual and moral blink- 
ers instinctively wheu they hea: 
that a man is a Communist. 

It is one of the many evil 
fruits of the shibboleth which 
says a believer in socialism is 
somehow a creature of a differ- 
ent breed, and they look upon 


him much as Cotton Mather 
must have scanned the face of a 
Salem housewife accused of 
witchcraft, conjecturing when 
she last communed with Beel- 
zebub. 

. 


IT SPEAKS well, indeed, of 
Bentley that he can judge Brecht 
as he does. He told how Brecht 
played “a large, perhaps inordi- 
nate” part in his life and. de- 
scribed his last conversation with 
the German just two months ago, 
20 Brecht had had a heart at- 
tack. 


“We talked of this and that— 
of Louis Armstrong singing the 


Ee 


Moritat”—that doletullv haunting 
melody from Brechts Three 
Penny Opera which you may by 
now have heard over the radio. 
Bentley spoke of “My Fair Lady” 
as a possibility for the East Ber- 
lin theatre Brec':t directed. 
af 

AND he described Brecht ris- 
ing from his chair, despite his 
weakness, “and with all the cor- 
rect, very German and bourgeois 
graciousness that was essentially 
his to shake me by the hand.” 
Bentley cannot forget, he says, 
that when he told Brecht how 
George Bernard Shaw's plays 
were being edited and cut now 
that he was dead, Brecht said, 
smiling, “One must never die.” 

But Brecht is dead today, and 
one of his many splendid works 
lives on in the Theatre de Lys 
downtown where Mac the Knife 
has been philosophizing these 
many sodantiod And Bentley is 
praising the playwright whom he 
deems the world’s best. And, 
simultaneously, wondering .how 
his friend could have been a 


Communist. 
* 


IT WAS good that the anti- 
Communist personally: knew the 
Communist in the flesh, knew 
him as well as his works. No 

(Continued on Page 13) 


> should be- > 


member what Eugene V. Debs 
said; “The heart of a revolution- 
ary Socialist never beats a re- 
treat.” | 
A. WAGENKNECHT. 
(Funds may be forwarded to 
ae © \ for ‘3 


Frée Press, Room ::800,: 35 E. 


12 St., New York 3, N.Y.) 
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which is scheduled to meet in 
Chicago, Sept. 12. The board 
has about 140 members and in- 
cludes the heads of all affiliated 
unpions plus the councid members. 


Two votes were taken by the 
council on endorsement. The 
first test was on whether the 
AFL-CIO should approve . any 
ticket at all. The balloting on 
this key issue, which caused 
most of the debate, resulted in 
14 of the 24 council members 
present voting for endorsement; 
8 voting against; and 2 abstain- 
ing. 

After this question was clear- 
ed there was a second vote on 
whether to endorse Stevenson 
and Ketauver. On this, three 
council members shifted. The 
tally was 17 members for; 5 
against; 2 abstaining. | 

George Meany and William 
Schnitzier, president and secre- 
tary-treasurer of the AFL-CIO, 
were the two abstainers on both 
votes. 

* 

THOSE WHO voted to favor 
a policy of endorsement of a 
ticket were: Walter Reuther, 
auto: Emil Rieve, textile; Wil- 
liam C. Doherty, letter-carriers; 
Jacob Potofsky, men’s clothing; 
James B. Carev, electrical; David 
Dubinsky, ladies garment; Jo- 
seph Curran, maritime, George 
Harrison, railway clerks; Wil- 
liam C. Birthright, barbers; L. S. 
Buckmaster, rubber; Joseph D. 
Keenan, electrical; Richard F. 
Walsh, stage-hands; and David 
McDonald, steelworkers. 

Those against any endorse- 
ment at all were: A. Philip Ran- 
dolph, pullman porters; Harry 
€C. Bates, bricklayers; William 


I.. Mcletridge, building serv-— 


ice; Dave Beck, teamsters; 
Maurice A. Hutcheson, carpen- 
ters; Herman Winter, bakers; 
James C. Petrillo, musicians; and 
Charles MacGowan, _ boiler- 
makers. 

When the second tally was 
taken on whether to approve 
the Stevenson - Kefauver ticket, 
MacGowan, Winter and: Petrillo 
moved over to vote this time 
with the majority. | 

Meany, in a press conference, 


indicated that approval of the 


Stevenson - Kefauver ticket did 
not mean tying labor to the 
Democratic Party itself. 

* 

RANDOLPH, in his two nay 
votes, was apparently influenced 
by dissatisfaction with the civil 
rights stand of the Democratic 
Party. The others who opposed 
any endorsement at all report- 
edly included séveral who favor 
Stevenson and Kefauver but felt 
labor should avoid a partisan 
stand; several who are pro- 
Republican; and others ~ who 
wanted to avoid a ‘pro-Demo- 
cratic position in view of the 
anti-labor’ role of Rep. Graham 
Barden, Dixiecrat who heads the 
House Labor Committee, and of 
others like him. 

A report of the AFL-CIO 
Committee on Political Educa- 
tiori outlined. an_ all-out. labor 
drive to register all unionists and 
their _ families, to elect 
friendly Congressmen, Senators 
and local legislators. COPE aims 
to raise a war chest of-at least 


$5,000,000 for the cam ace 


cording to James McDevitt, 
COPE co-director. 


aeriia "fhe AFL-CIO Committee On 
Be eee ey ree (Sass eeR ee ie iL he Ob aL 
See Pages 8,9 °° “(Continued mm Page 2) * 
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Adlai to View Great 
Labor Day in Detroit 


By WILLIAM ALLAN , 
DETROIT. — The great power and strength of organiz- 


ed labor, marching on Labor Day for its demands, will be 
on display here Sept. 3 and watching it from the reviewing 
stand will be Adlai Stevenson, Democratic candidate for 
President. This is significant from the viewpoint that he will 
see over 100,000° workers, Negro) ek 
and white, men and women, march 
past waving ‘a sea of slogans that 
cover demands for peaceful use of 
the atom, full backing for the 


U. S. Supreme Court decision on 
jobless} which has been backed by labor 


aie 
et 


Sheed 
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desegregation, increased 


payments to Michigan 230,000 idle, ( | | 
and for the defeat of the General|has been battling against corpora- 


Motors choice of candidates, Eisen-| tion stooges in the legislature ever £5 


— aetna’ 


STEVENSON 


hower-Nixon nationally and Mayor 


Cobo for Governor in Michigan 
In other towns and 
Labor Day, hold 


ll 


SI 
tell of 


cities ol 
‘Michigan the workers will march 
sae meeungs./Reuther has added 
have picnics, where speakers will] ht: 

the history of this day and|<"".- 2 ; 
where labor has to go from here. ' 
Stevenson will speak at some o 
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characterizes the administration of 
Covernor Sherwin Williams as. a 
“concentration of stupidity” which 


“should be cleaned out. 
The Williams administration 


‘and the Negroes and poor farmers 


‘lsince Williams became governor, § 

The lineup in the House of Rep- @ 
resentatives is 51 labor - backed 
Democrats (7 of whom are Ne- 
groes) to 59 Republicans. In the 
State Senate, are 13 labor-backed 
Senators to 23 GOPers. Labor has 
‘been able on some issues such as 
FEPC to win some young Repub- 
Jlicans to vote with them. 

This election, Nov. 2, may re- | 
turn a progressive majority in the} liberties by repeating in a Labor, 
House. which could mean a good|Day statement the McCarthvite 
chance for labor and the people's} falsehoods about the “free world” 
legislative program to get through. | being menaced by “the counter-| 

That program includes higher! revolutionary forces of Communist 
‘unemployment benefits, improved imperialism.” : 
‘workmen's compensation, lower| * 
taxes for the consumer, higher! SPEAKERS here Labor Dav. in- 
|taxes for the corporations, im-| cluding Reuther are expected to 
proved FEPC, aid to the farmers, hit hard and heavy at the Chicago 
elimination of anti-labor, strike- compromise plank 1 the Piesno- 
breaking laws. ‘cratic platform on civil rights. 


‘Wee ae 


REUTHER 


SIT wee Money and Your Life 


Some Aircraft Economics 


No wonder C. E. Wilson wants! Widespread criticism among labor 
Lansing cleaned out, as he sees ned and Negro leaders and rank and| 


,| possibility of this happening. ‘filers has been prevalent here since 
| * the convention. Reuther who 


UAW PRESIDENT bi hard for putting the Su- 


another} preme Court decision and imple- 
‘mentation of it into the Democrat's 


S.| heavily-on this. 


fj; Atomic Age, an effective U. | 
Thousands of banners will call 


foreign policy aimed at establish-| 


these besides speaking to the mul-}’ | ly , ae 
‘ing peace and disarmament de-|for outright repeal of the Taft-! 


titude in Detroit's historic Cadillac 


Square. 
On the pl 


and CIO unionists, together with) 3 : . 
Negro and farm leaders and New: labor betrays its rights to leader-| on this aspect of labor’s demands 


i¥ 


the New Deal. 


sifavws will he AFL| duction and full employment.” |and housing. Michigan's labor U.S. 


Deal forces, the coalition that seeks|ship when the protection of the] in the 1956 elections. 
to return the ways and programs of Bill of Rights is denied to a mi-| 


| 
On civil rights, Reuther says,| Senator Pat McNamara will speak 


Thus Michigan’s Labor Day 
nority condemned to second class|parades are a dress rehearsal and! 
citizenship by both political par-| mobilization for the work of a mil- 


A TREMENDOUS DRIVE is' ties acting in collusion. And de- lion unionists and their friends and 


opening here led by 


porations, particularly the 


Three of auto,’ General Motors,|to vote by trickery, by economic} 
Ford, and Chrysler to capture the} boycott and by violence ranging uP/picked a better day and a better 
state government and legislature. 

C. E. Wilson, former president 
of GM and of “bird-dog” ill-fame,! indictment of reaction’s McCarthy-| inet and its grip on the lives and 
has high praise for Cobo and ite attack on peoples rights and! 


the giant cor-|fiance of the highest court of the) families this year, in the decisive 
Big) land goes on, denial of the right} 1956 election. : 


‘ 


Stevenson couldn’t have 


Adlai 


to murders that go unpunished. place to kick off in a big way the 
He lessens the impact of this) campaign to oust the Cadillac Cab- 


future of the American people. 


CEHE WEEK IN’ LABOR AFFAIRS 


ad Cost of Living at Peak 
° Packinghouse Votes Strike 


THE COST of living set a 
record high for July for the sec- 
ond straight month, the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics reports. An 
even higher mark for August is 
predicted. Walter Reuther of the 
Auto Workers pressed labor’s de- 
mand for a government investiga- 
tion of prices and profiteering. 


* 

STRIKE votes have been au- 
thorized by the United Packing- 
house Workers and Amalgamat- 
ed Meat Cutter$ as negotiation 
for new contracts with the big 
employers got nowhere. Contract 
expiration date is Sept. 1. 


* 

THE United Steelworkers and 
Reynolds Metal Co, settled the 
26-day strike at nine plants, help- 
ed by the Federal Mediation 
Service, which said the new 
three-year pact adds up to a 
45.6 cent package for the 8,500 
workers evdiaaak 
* 

THE RISE in the cost of liv- 
ing will increase auto workers’ 


_ wages four cents an hour start- © 


ing Sept. 3. This escalator boost 


‘4. ge 1 G6 may) ee 


a : ant 
“sip 080 ka 
; 6, 


empleyed in Michigan whose un- 
employment benefits were not 
improved by a hostile GOP legis- 
lature. ) 

* 


ADLAI STEVENSON will star 
as the main speaker at the an- 
nual Labor Day celebration Sept. _ workers. 
3 in Detroit. The AFL-CIO will * 
sponsor the event and several PRESIDENT Eisenhower’s ap- 
hundred thousand unionists and _pointees on the National Labor 
others are expected to turn up. Relations Board have rewritten 

te the Taft-Hartley Act to give it a 


STRIKE ballots for members still greater “pro-employer anti- 


. , ion” bias, it was charged by 
of the non-operating unions on * snabige : 
the nation’s railroads are due to Sen. Wayne Morse (D-Ore). 


be returned no later than Sept. all 
7. The companies want to cut THE Communications. Work- 


wages, while the unions seek qa ¢tS Union and Western Electric 


25-cent wage increase. About 9. came to an agreement on a 
750,000 workers are affected, in- | 0¢Ww one-year contract for the 18,- 
cluding the shop crafts, tele- 900 telephone installers provid- 


graphers, clerks, maintenance ing for a general wage boost of 
and others. eight to 12 cents an hour, more 


* holidays, and other gains. The 
EIGHT thousand of the 10,- ld pact expired Aug. 18 but no 

000 Packard Division employes strike was called while talks 

of the Studebaker-Packard Corp, went on. | 

will probably not be called back 

to work under the deal where- 

by Curtiss-Wright Corp. saved 


* | 
THE North Carolina Federa- 
tion of Labor put an’end | 


S-P 'from'bankruptey. The UAW < | | veal , : 
‘is fighting for the jobs ‘of ‘these’ Tt pot 
je teal y oes +) ee a . 


“ae LE ’ “es ; 


“Now in the eleventh year of the} platform, is expected to bear down 


pends upon maintaining full pro-| Hartley Act, for building of schools; 


——— 2s + ee -_ 


Labor to’Press Issues 


AIRPLANES increasingly 
dominate major military 
procurement in the $40 bil- 
lion annual arms budget. 
Congress this year voted 


more funds for bombers than 


Defense Secretary Wilson had 
asked for. And 7 of the 10 top 
“defense” contract recipients in 
1955 were aircraft companies. 

Democratic Senators Syming- 
ton (Mo) and Jackson (Wash), 
have headed the airpower clique 
in Congress. Men of this type are 
responsible for the ormgieek iJ 
character of the foreign policy 
section of the Democratic Party 
platform. 

Is this merely misguided pa- 
triotism—or is it part of the con- 
nections between politicians and 
profits? 

Some light on this question 
is shed by the hearings on “Air- 
craft Production Costs and Prof- 
its* held by a House Armed 
Services sub-committee last Fe- 
bruary and March, but published 
this summer along with a report 
with the same title. 

The hearings brought out the 
fabulous rise in aircraft company 
profits in recent years. North 
American Aviation’s protits be- 
fore taxes rose from $15 million 
in 1951, during the Korean war 
to $68 million in 1955, its profits 
after taxes from $6 million to 
$32 million. 

The return on net worth, or 
investment, Of this duPont-in- 
fluenced concern reached 83 
percent before taxes, and 39.5 
percent after taxes, in 1955. Net 
worth in this calculation includes 
reinvested profits. When North 
American was unscrambled from 
General Motors’ aviation  prop- 
erties in 1935, the original paid- 
in capital was only $6.4 million. 
So the owners made after taxes 
in 1955 approximately 5 times 
their original investment! 

*« 

THE TRICK is that the gov- 
ernment puts\up most of the 
capital with the people's tax 
monev, while the aircraft com- 
panies get all the profits. The 
government has turned over to 
North American facilities worth 
$95 million, as compared with 
North American’s own plant and 
equipment worth $24 million. 
Boeing Airplane Co., the main 
producer of heavy bombers, uses 
rent-free government plant worth 
$150 million, or six times its own 
facilities’ account of $25 million. 
Most of the working capital, 
needed for inventories and 
wages, is also advanced by the 
government in the form of 
“progress’ payments” on work 


By Labor Research Association 


in process. (See our September 
Economic Notes) 

The investigating Congress- 
men didn’t have much success 
in getting at the bottom of the 


hidden profits not shown in the 


reports. But they published rec- 
ords indicating that these must 
be enormous. On one B-52 con- 
tract the Boeing company spent 
$98 million for labor—including 
engineering, development, tool- 
ing and. production labor—and 
charged the government for 
$138 million on “overhead” ac- 
counts, : 

In the typical contract, manu- 
facturing “overhead” alone ex- 
ceeded the entire cost of Jabor, 
direct and indirect. Who can tell 
how much of this “overhead” 
flows into the pockets of the in- 
siders controlling the aircraft 
companies? 

The generals who inflate air- 
craft requirements frequently 
end up on the manufacturers 
payroll. Boeing, for example, 
which, incidentally, was the top 
“defense” contractor of all com- 
panies in all industries last year, 
maintains 67 former military of- 
ficers. 

* 

IN 1952, a high Air Force ofh- 
cial, General McNarney, resigned 
and within a short time became 
president of Consolidated Air- 
craft, now the Convair division 
of General Dynamics Corp. He 
gets $100,000 yearly in salary 
and bonus, plus his retired pay 
from the Air Force. Rep. F. E. 
Hebert (D-La), chairman of the 
investigating committee, showed 
that while in influential Air force 
and Defense Department posts, 
McNarney had been a consistent 
advocate of the B-36, Consoii- 
dated’s heavy bomber, in the 
Pentagon conflicts over this 
model. The B-36, incidentally, 
proved an operative failure and 
has been abandoned. 

The day after his retirement, 
McNarney received a “cryptic” 
telephone call asking if he was 
willing to go to work. He replied 
affirmatively, and was _ told: 
“Well, when you get to San 
Diego, would you call this num- 
ber? It was an Indio number. 
Not being too dumb, I could 
pretty well determine where the 
calt—who was calling.” 

The call was from William S. 
Symington, who has been Secre- 
tary of the Air Force at the 
time of the B-36 contract, and 
later became Senator. (He had 
been an aircraft manufacturer 
himself during World War II). 
After a second Symington phone 
call, McNarney dutifully went to 
see Wall Street financier Floyd 

(Continued on Page 13) 
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Political Education gave Sen. 
Estes Kefauver top honors in a 
comparison of his voting record 
with that of Richard M. Nixon, 
COPE noted that the Democratic 
and Republican vice-presidential 


nominees served together in the 


House and Senate for several 
years. 

The issues covered include 
Taft-Hartley, minimum wage, 
unemployed pay, public housing, 
social security, taxes and others. 
ANTI-RACKETEERING 


In another far-reaching action, 
the AFL-CIO council hit out 
strongly against crooks in the 
labor movement, | 

‘A’ notice of suSpension was 
served on the 25,000-member 
Distillery, Rectifying and Wine 
Workers International Union. Its 
officers have until the next coun- 
cil meeting to show, if they can, 
why their union should not be 
suspended, é | 

The recommendation for. this 
action was brought in by the 
AFL-CIO Ethical _ Practices 
Committee, which has been in- 


union welfare funds. 

Two other unions were_ in- 
formed by the council that they 
were under formal investigation. 
They are the Laundry Workers 
International Union, with 72,- 
000 members; and the Allied In- 
dustrial Workers, with 73,000 — 
members (formerly the old AFL 
United Auto Workers). 

These unions were, according 
to the report of the Ethical Prac- 
tices Committee, “dominated, 
controlled or substantially in- _ 
fluenced in the conduct of its — 
affairs by corrupt influences.” 

Officials of all three unions 
were before the Senate Subcom- 
mittee on°*Welfare and Pension 
plans earlier this -year. George 
Meany noted that the material 
— to corruption in the 

undry union and was submit- 
ted to the Dept. of Justice and 
local district attorneys, but so 
far no indictments’ have been 
handed down, 

This was presumably a dig at 
those who have been smearing 
the labor movement with the © 
racketeering brush but are slow 
to take action themselves to put. 


Of malprags,: .the oat expaks\in labor's 
| caledigt asaeks ws a hethecd weahwe ) 
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‘[THEATRE-FILMS-TV |Selected TV, Movie Guide 


King Vidor, director of “War the world from which he painted. Leng Before Shakespeare (2) 2 RADIO 
and Peace’ says that he and the All credit is clue to MGM and Mr. Saturday, Sept. 1 - |Movie: Great Expectations (Dick-] - Saturday, Sept. 1 
Italian producer, Dino DeLauren- Minelli for ; this film and they de- Baseball Hall of Fame (5) 10 a.m.| ens) (2) 3 p.m. Excellent . |Baseball: Giants-Dodgers WMCA, 
tius are planning a film version of/S€rve that it should be a COmeT| Watch Mr. Wizard (4) 12:30.|Movie: Top Hat with Fred Astaire} WMGM 1:55 Z 
Dostoevsky's. ‘Brothers Karama- cial as well as an artistic success. Science for Youngsters (revival) (9) 3 p.m. Also 5 p.m. )Opera—Humperdinck’s Hansel and 


zov in association with P aramount ° . 6 Laure] and Hardy (2) 1;30 Racing (2) 5. Hopeful Handicap} Gretel WNYC 2 
and they hope to interest Marilyn} “The Ballad of Baby Doe,” new| Movie: Letter From An Unknown] from Saratoga Chautauqua Symphony WABV 4 
Racing WCBS 5:15 


Monroe in one of the top roles. | American opera co-authored by the} (Woman (7) 1:30. Joan Fontaine,| Rowing Regatta (7) 5 

3 a. ° 7 late John Latouche and Douglas} Louis Jourdan. Love in old| News, weather (2). 6 Stan Lomax sports WOR 6:45 
Omnibus, the CBS television| Moore will open a four-week stand| Vienna : Clubhouse Gang (11) 6:30 Yankees-Washington WINS 7:55 

program that presented a three-|at the Shubert in Washington be-| Baseball: Giants-Dodgers (11) 1:55; Sports Mirror (2) 7 Giants-Dodgers WMCA, WMGM 
_part dramatized study of the U.S./ginning Dec. 17 prior to its Broad- . : Beat the Clock—Quiz (2) 7:30 7:99 

Constitution will make the texts} ‘Way presentation. movie. Big Playback — sports thrills (11)}As We See It—AFL-CIO series 
of the series available in book form 8 ° ty : et ee 7:30 a WABC 8:45 : 
this fall. It will be brought out by Jazz trumpeter Louis Armstrong] -; The NBC Opera | relevision | Baseball: Giants-Dodgers 1) 7:39 Basin Street Jazz WCBS 10:30 : 
Houghton-Mifflin under the title|},as heen invited to appear as a colo| 1 neatre will present six. produc-| Jackie Gleason—The Honeymoon-} UN on the Record WCBS 11:15 
‘The Constitution’ and made avail-| a;tist with the ‘London Symphony tions during the 1956-57 season] _ ers (2) 4 RADIO 
able to schools and civic groups! Oychestra when | h: including the first U. S. perform-| Science Fiction (5) 8 soa ee 9 

Se , chestra when he returns to that}, ,.6 of Prokofiell’s “War and Movie: Cat People (2) 9. 1942 Vall, Sunday, Sept. 

for non-profit dramatic perform- city in December to make a movie. seat aad the cated St SS ofl OVEEs Mh SPS NST Ye A “| Yankees-Washington WINS 1:55 
eee sy Meme See . NOWtOn mOviG |Giants-Dodgers WMCA, WMGM 


Pending approv Musicians’ | « 4 | 
He ans “es by _ Musicians |«7 . Grande Bretche by Stanley|Stage Show (2) 8:30. Morey Am- aes 
sc : cae ‘Union, the proposed plan calls for inthis womesth, 0% ian : 1:55 
MGM for Life’ was well | . Hollingsworth. The Prokofielt} sterdam—comic as guest ae 
IGM's ‘Lust for Life was well) Armstrong to play a special sym- ) nisaieenes te E Salzburg Festival|— excerpts from 
received at the Edinburgh film fes- Pigg me oe mL. cg Opera will be condensed to twO; Masqueracy Party (7) 10 EPR a get ss aig oh ct til 
. phonic arrangement of The St.}p0... and broadcas in: 13 Sey Mozart's Abdwetion from Sera- 
tival, \according to the London]y 4.5. Bie. i ood ‘;hours and broadcast on, Jan. 13.| Adventure Theatre (4) 10:30. Paul io eneete a Al 
a Fie ouis Blues and concert versions of The NAC ecries will c giio WCBS 2:05 
Daily Worker. “It is a moving stu-| piyjeland In-- 1€ NDL series will open on sun-| Douglas, host. ce tales A 8 
Sys . S | Dixieland Jazz. lew Mow 38 sth fo Tekin) “a . 'Meet the Press WRCA 6:35 
dy of an intensely lonely man who : : : day, iNOV. with La boheme./ Movie: Seventh Veil (2) 11:15 seni 
gut his soul on canvas for his fel- : ah ma Other works to be performed pid (British). Well done film with! ace M : V ES 
i, men and died: appreciated only! _ DeMille’s new film ‘The Ten}Amahl and the Night Visitors on! James Mason and Ann Todd | War anc Peace, Capitol ne 
by a few. Characterizations of Van}|Commandments” will open at the,Dec. 16, La Traviata on Feb, 10) TV 9 age gt st. Pranshux 5 
Gogh and Gaugin by Kirk Doug-} Criterion hursday evening, Nov.|and Elektra on April 2i. All) Sunday, Sept. 2 Moby oe Sutton and Criterion 
las and Anthony Quinn respective-| 8. - Th $13 million movie which operas will be done in English. f ea . aly : | ' al fi] i ol : — Baronet 
ly are excellent and the paintings tells the life story of Moses in ji | = jions—educational — films| : ne ivoli seine aed 
r, : , - | Technicolor ectaVict r | | ° (4) 9 a.m. rivates Progress, Guild 50th 
of Van Gogh are treated with love,| Technicolo: and Vistg Vision Wit Meet Toke bine signed a two-year| Gone] Singing (13) 9:30 Int , il eevee 
respect and understanding |be shown twice daily on a reserved bhi ; Bef TRY stnad) ope! SUIBMIS (40) 0 ntermezzo (ingrid bergman-Lesiy 
S} é g. — pay contract to appear in the musical] 17 1 Tive (2) 10:30 3 wes we 
a 2S ‘seat policy. It is DeMille’s 70th : ite an Look Up and Live (2) 10: Howard revival), Art. Through 
The visual impact of his work! ho ww awe : “1i version of Vicki Baums “Grand! y., ae Mate: £0 
is od ¢} oh Rein Sineint this) a' Hotel.” Hell plav td pres Eve on New York (2) Il Tuesday 
} Carene git gp 1 oe we of ° S. off pany : 1¢ 36! - 3| Camera Three (2) 11:30 Proud and Beautiful (French) 8th 
> i } ‘ atte ‘tage ; > gen oP , 
. ae ee: ee ee rs ‘yee 3 ai = r ‘Se ne Let's Take A Trip (2) Noon St., Gramercy, Beekman 
STARTS TOM'W : Th onveee I eg on vi - | heing| to" ie Museum (9) 1:15 Rififi, Fine Arts 
ee en en eel eamers (21) 1:55 Harder They Fall, Symphony 


The CAMEO opens a new 7 "Re a noe 
; GREETINGS mye or a for Movie: Movie Crazy with Harold THEATRE 
ismet—Robert Wright and George Lloyd (1932) (2) 2:30. Recom-| My Fair Lady, Hellinger 
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season with the 


Se F lus Luther Davi 
Forrest, us uther avis. | a aie ' 
s_ Fim Festival | pera P ____| mended | Chekhov's Uncle Vanya, 4th St. 


fe ARTIINE'S MEW MAGICOLOR WIT © : . , Movie: My Son, My Son (5) 3.! Three Penny Opera, Theatre de 
Garment Workers | Madeline Carroll, Brian Aherne Lys : | 


EROES to All Workers : Open Forum Youth Wants to Know (4) 3:30 Diary of Anne Frank, Cort 
' . Renaissance (2) 3:45. Dr. Frank|No Time For Sergeants. Alvin 
| o | 


The 1956 Elections 


7 
. | Labor's Political Role | Baxter 
of America Forse: : i | —-~- 
Speaker: George Blake Charney | Socialist Party Program (2) 4:15 | ° ‘ 
| .. Acceptance Speech of Darling.-| Union Funds to Aid 


MOST SPECTACULAR, SENSATIONAL . Wed Se 12 at 6:45 P.M 
, ed., Sept. at O29D Foe Ff ton Toopes, SP nominee for Immigrants’ Museum 
| 


BATTLE SCENES EVER FILMED Th m 
A stupendows production - cast of 1000's or is hada ae , ; 
: ind bait Sehomany Yugoslav Hall 405 W. 41 St. | President : 
yom pe nog fe Auspices: saat — College Press Conference (7) 4:30 
J en reedom 0 ress Committe | » ee ’ 
44ST. Sth AVE sue. Adustestcd Ot ak Gene Face the Nation—Walter Reuther, 


OPEN 11:30AM. | 

i. guest (2) 5 
Zoo Parade (4) 5 

: 'Telephone Time (2) 6. Time bomb 

WINGDALE ON THE LAKE | GREETINGS —about synthetic insulin 


(formerly Camp Unity) © hi Meet the Press (4) 6 

® Open every day of the vear. | on this Movie: jy Any with Fred Astire 
, ee | revival) (! 

© Come any time. LABOR DAY ‘You Are There (2) 6:30. Fall of! 


: dae $25. — | 1956 You Ahad For It (7) 7 
* Rock Hoshonch — 4 days Garment Workers, || to All’'Workers || °°": Mevners Weekly Report (15) 
mew | 'Comedy-— Private Secretary (2) 7:30 
. - y (Z, 
Yom sertey days $15. LL.G.W.U. | me | Group of Frontier (4) 7-30 
: ena ok wee 'Movie: Notorious Gentlemen (7) 
CH 4-0723, or Wingdale 3261 Millinery Workers | 7:30. Rex Harrison, Lili Palmer. 
— — . Good. | 
~ ‘ —— a a i Pm es Gewese | Ed Sullivan Show (2) 8. Kaye Bul-| 
lard, Bob and Betty Hightower, 
others (2) 8 


| 9 . : + : 
All Roads Lead to Midvale (°oo°9°.03.°3 ~~ 
, NEW YORK-(FP).—The  Sic- 


Domino | | 
Sunday Night Concert (5) 8 ney Hillman Foundation has pre- 


Ar? Sf | ! 
ec c~ , Alcoa Hour—James Daly, Madge sented $5,000 to the —S, 
Whicil 


’ 


Evans, Joane Woodward in The| Museum of’ Immigration, 
ll be built at the base of the Sta- 


aay ae a sl F Girl in Chapter One (4) 9 to 10; ¥! ! ne D 

: ; , pry ir ‘ Alfred Hitchcock (2) 9:30. Tom, tue of Liberty in New York har- 
Ewell in Case of Mr. Pelham | or. 
$64,000 Challenge (2) 10 Amalgamated Clothing Workers 
Loretta Young Sho w(4) 10 President Jacob S. Potofsky, who 
) What's My Line (2) 10:30 succeeded Hillman, and who is 
[ar | Al Movie: Top Hat (revival) (9) 10:30} also president of the foundation, 
= yay | , Movie: Strange Holiday (4) 11:45,| presented the check to tormer U. 
BN hg Su Claude Rains. Hero returns from| S. Immigration Commissioner Ed- 
eee trip, fins U. §. tak rer by| ward Corsi, museum vice presi- 

Pgs rip, tins U. . taken over Dy) Wi ’ l 
seg Nazis. dent. 
Potofsky hailed the establish- 


| 7 one ment of the museum, dedicated to 
$ 3 the immigrants who helped build 

LABOR PRESS PICNIC | America. 

FOR SALE “We are pleased to contribute 


ENGLISH BICYCLE, with 3 speed gears,|to the work of the museum, Potol- 


| | hand brakes, pump and tourist bag. ; 8 e it -~seeks to es- 
Sunday. September 23 Sat, TS nda baci. ia Sy, said, “bocae it seeks to es 
Y Fourth Ave. (13th and 14 Sts.) One ta e role Oo g 
| hour free parking or two tokens: in the life of our nation. 
a <a ppc SL agi Sok: 
MOVING AND STORAGE “America was and still is the 


CAMP MIDVALE se Midvale. N. d | | MOVING, storage, long distanee, pickup/Jand of opportunities for a new, 

bie col, Kay's Budget Movers, CH 3-786. (promising and secure life to mil- 
cal. P e vers. . . Saas 

Admission $1.50 — Children Free : : ee - lar ok disinherited and dispos- 

: | ogee | .|sessed, and to Others seeking relg- 

rae on tew # “deck Ron, GI e-T@.. {ious and political liberty.” 
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Daily Worker Office, 35 E. 12 St., 8th fi. a | 
Workers Bookshop, 48 E. 13 St, N. Y. Hi-Fidelity Radio Phonographs | AUGUST, 1949 
Bookworld, 714 Flatbush Ave., B’klyn. i eee Lovi 
‘| Vector Laboratories DTS ee 
For further information call: AL 4-0639 >|) ree | ae a. ) 
: ~ MURIEL GLASS 
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_ Seems to Me : 


y JOE BRANDT 

“I am forced «to disagree with the series of articles on the 
steel strike. The Steel Trust was in cgmplete contrel, and ended 
the strike at will—once they accomplished their objectives.” 

The above sentiment was voiced by 
Jersey Wozker. Let’s see if the Steel Trust had its own way as 
eur reader indicates. 

The steel companies were forced to retreat from their full 

obj ctive which was a five-year wage freeze, no strike package of 
“deeeit. and lies.” The main reason for this was the steel workers 
and their families were united and meant business to force a de- 
cent settle:nent. 
This cdetérmination of the workers had its reflection among 
the top union Jeadership. Despite McDonald's underlying philo- 
_sopay of class collaboration he led 650,000 workers in a major 
strike struggle. A’ cursory reading of “Steel Labor’ makes quite 
clear that the union leadership chose to fight. Whether McDonald 
called this struggle a “disagreement” rather than a “battle” 
littie. The hundreds of thousands of steel workers, having closed 
the mills, were prepared to give a good account of themselves 
had the owners tried to open up with scab labor. 

The temper and desire of American labor to defend their 
hard won economic gains, and their readiness to fight to extend 
these gains, should not be misjudged by the fact that they dont 
:lwavs follow the same strike struggle tactics such as. mass picket- 
ing, sit downs, eic., as they did in the days of the-erganizing cam- 
Dalens. 

Undei new conditions of \a united, organized 
movement,. with years of strike struggle experience 
beli, organized workers in mass production » dustries are develop- 
ing new but effective tactics of) struggle. Thus it was the unity 
«:t the stee! workers that forced the steel trust ‘to beat a partial | 
reireat. and at the same time influenced the McDonald leadership 
to vush in to the back ground their class collaboration phiol8ophv 
and “get ightmg ma 

The sccond reason for the partial retreat was the rapidly 
developing unity and support from the ranks of organized labor 
behind the just demands of the steel strikers. Not onl did Mr. 
Mr. Meany, president of the AFL-CIO, publicly place the entire 
organized tabor movement behind the strike, but down below 
among the rank and file support was rapidly maturing, starting 
with the local union level. 

Events in Chicago will suffice to give examples of this sup- 

AFL-CIO building trades workers refused to cross pic ‘ket 
lines. Over 5,400 of these workers stayed off their jobs at Re publ C 
Ste: 1, Inland Steel and Youngstown Sheet and Tube. When the 
stcel companies blew their top the. Secretary-Treasurer of the Chi- 
cago Buildiag Trades Council declared. “Our people will be em- 
ploved else where while the steel strike is on. They will be tier 
when the strike encs.” 

The Ciicago Federation of Labor and the Community Services 
Committee organized a plan for financial assistance to needy strik- 
ers. The ,health and welfare committee of the same federation 
alerted all focal unions to “be ready to throw all support behind 
a pr en that will prevent hunger, disease and despair.” 

In New Jersey the top officials of the Essex-West Hudson 
CIO council were relieved of all duties to be free to devote full 
. time organizing all out support to the strikers. Plans were being 
developed vy many trade union leaders for mobilizing public opin- 
to. force the Republican dominated State Legislature to make 
unemp!toyment compensation available to the strikers. From 
the very fist day of the strike organized labor impressed upon 
the public officials the need to make all surplus food now in 
storage available to the strikers and their families. 

The Essex County Young Democrats, — to a: Newark 
News story, endcrsed the just demands of the strikers. The steel 
trust certainly was not unaware of the above developments and 
were not underestimating its. potential effects in a-long drawn out 
battle. : 
The third reason for the partial retreat was the fact that the 
steel trusts realized that they miscalculated as to the effects of a 
long strike on the fortunes of their Cadillac Cabinet, and its te- 
sire to get back into the saddle in the November elections. In- 
stead a strengthening the hand of the administration through 
their locksut conspiracy, it turned out that organized labor and 
growing sections orf the population were beginning to hold the 
‘administration responsible for the inevitable consequences of a 
long drawn out battle. This was a big risk to take in a presidential 
election year. 

Another reason for the partial retreat was he fact that the 
union did a top notch job of public relations with its exhaustive and 
detailed reports exposing the tremendous profits amassed by the steel 
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NEWARK.—A vicious hate mon-| 


circulated in Newark by local; 
bigots connected with Southern 
white supremacists and Klu Klux- 
ers. The paper, “The Citizens 
Council,” published in Jackson, 
“official paper of the Citi- 
zens Councils,” is left in mail 
aa! under cover of dark- 


show great improvement ag com- 


pared to last year. The State Health! 
Department reported 74 cases in 
the state this year as compared to 
190 at the same time last year. 


sponsible for at least a part of 
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TRENTON.—Adlai 


| presidency of the United States, 
will speak in New Jersey at Pali-| 
sades Amusement Park on Sunday, 
Sept. 9. Topic of his speech was 
not announced except that it will 


mn 


of 


state committee estimated “con- 


He also lashed out at Nixon’s 
The rally record—emphasizing Nixon's role 


‘at ‘0 “ast 25.000.” 9 Wir ty to | 


begin at one o'clock with| 


in 
»eak at} 


‘Stevenson scheduled to % 
‘four. Governor Meyner will 
hand introduce Stevenson. 


oe SE ere 


REAL ESTATE OFFICIAL ADMITS 
NEWARK RENT HIKES ILLEGAL |, 


NEWARK.—Landlords in New-| will refuse to pay increases if de-| 
manded,” he said. 

So if your landlord tries to boost 
your rent under the automatic 15- 
20 percent provision of the new 
state law, 
pert” opinion—and refuse to pay. 


ark are not entitled to any rent in-, 
creases until the courts pass on the 
validity of the local ordinance. 
This was admitted by — Peter| 
Pasbjerg, president of the New- 
ark Real Estate Board, who noti- 
fied board members to that effect. 

“It is impossible to obtain a legal 
opnion that the ordinance is def- 
initely invalid,” said Pabsjerg. 
“A liberal iudge may well con- 
clude that the ordinance is withip 
the police power of the city of 
Newark.” 

The real estate head warned 
that the only “safe” course for 
landlords is to go on the assump- 
tion that they can’t boost rents 
in violation of the ordinance. Be- 
sides “many tenants now know of 
the legal confusion and probably 


Negro Gl Free, 
Beats Gallows 


James Jordan, 21, New rark, Ne- 
gro GI sentenced to be hanged in 
England, has been ordered set free 


in 


gering, atni-Negro paper is being, sheet carries a front page story 
hea 
Spreads As Nation Reacts to Dan- 
ger. 
the hate group, starting with 14 
people in Mississippi, has spread} a 
to become a national organization. 


Councils or similar organizations” 
the paper says. Among the cities 


FREE SALK CLINICS CUT POLIO 
BY NEARLY 2/3 IN JERSEY 


TRENTON.—The polio picture; with the serum: Over 400 of New! . . 


in New Jersey has continued to Jersey's 567 municipalties—des yt 
violent opposition of the me 


trust—held 


wheer 
‘given and 379 also administered 
the second shot. 

Six counties have had no polio 


The public Salk vaccine innocu-| cases so far this year. The largest 
number, 14, was in Passaic, Hud- 


son 
these results. Only 14 of the*74!| Monmouth 8 eac 
cases es reported had been vaccinated dlesex 6 and Mercer 3. 
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STEVENSON SPEAKS IN 
JERSEY SEPTEMBER 9 


E. Steven- chairman, Mayor Brunner of Cam- 
son, Democratic candidate for the|den is also scheduled to speak. 


Meanwhile, Brunner last week 
lashed out at Republican 
presidential 
“Tricky 
definitely be one of his major cam-| cratic leader compared the way 


'paign speeches. 
Spokesmen for the Democratic the 


Act law of the land. 
speak;men are not apt to forget this,” 
State Brunner said. 


C ity, started with a big parade in 
the morming, a mass meeting in 
the afternoon, and a pichic-festival 


hess headlined its description of 
the 
Workingmen Show 


Mississippi Hate Sheet 
Circulating i in Newark — 


listed as having a chapter of the 
group is Newark, N. J. 


Another article entitled “How to 
Organize A Citizens’ Council” tells 
how to go about -building a local 
sp oup. The re also carries 

ubscription indicating 
that it is being sent through the 
mails. 

Anyone receiving it through the 
mails should protest to the Post- 
master at the main post-office in 
Newark. Copies left at door should 
be sent to State Attorney-General 
Richman, State House, Trenton, 
with demands for action against 
those distributing this white su- 


premacist propaganda. 


The August issue of the hate’ 


“Council Movement 


ded 


The articles describes how 


“At least 30 states have Citizens 
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Adm. $1.50 — Children free 
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All Dreciad Up— 


Somewhere to Go 

RARITAN.—When Joseph Gri- 
goletti, a garageman, had business 
to take up’ with the local Borough 
Council, he went directly from 
work wearing a dirty T_ shirt. 
Mayor Anthony Santora criticized 
Grigoletti for his dress as “dis- 
respectful.” 

Last week Grigolétti showed up 
at the Council meeting impecably 


attired in top hat, white tie and 
helping make the Taft-Hartley|tails. Before stating his business 
“WwW orking- | he asked Mayor Santora: 

“First of all, am I properly dress- 
ed?” The mayor declined com- 
ment. Grigoletti then proceeded 
to voice his complaints. He left 
as he came—in a car driven by a 
chauffeur. 


REGISTRATION 


Thursday, Sept. 27 is the final 
day to register to vote in New 
| Jersey. If you are not registered 
by then you will not be able to 
vote in the November elections. 
So don’t delay—do it today! ‘Reg- 
ister and vote. 


vice-| 
Richard 
The Dem- 


candidate 
Dick” Nixon. 


which Nixon was selected with | 
“epen convention” sélection 
Democratic vice emma: 


remanent gy 


“ex- 


just quote him an 


Shop T. 


LABOR DAY 


The father of Labor Day was 
Peter J. McGuire of Camden. Mc- 
Guire, founder of the Carpenters’ 
Union and a member of the N. Y. 
‘Central Labor Union, first called 
for a day to “be established ‘as a 
general holiday for the laborin 
classes. 


fonly of the past. Fifteen million 
American workers, organized in the 
AFL-CIO, are living proof that 
American workers must erganize to 
protect. their interests ich are 
in conflict with those of the 
bosses. The history of labor in our 
country is a glorious one of mili- 
tant. struggle, smal sacrifice and 
heroism. On this Labor Day, 1956, 

labor looks ahead to new problems, 

new struggles and new victories in 
the fight for a better life, “for a bet- 


ter America. 
LABOR BRIEFS | | 
The AFL-CIO charges that the 


” The first Labor Day, hel 


the evening. The old N. Y. 


event “Twent 


Thousand 
Their Strength 


$8.50 a ton pric erise for steel was 
unjustified, and could have been 
absorbed by the steel companies. 
becayise of the rise in workers’ pro- 
ductivity. . . 23 bus drivers ended 
strike in Millstone with 1$-cent pay 
raise: . . . 600 City sanitation 
workers in Newark, members of 
Local 945, Teamsters Union, ask- 


By The Numbers.” 

Today Labor Day is a national 
holiday. It has lost much of its 
original quality that made it ex- 
clusively a day in which Labor 
demonstrated its strength “by the 
}numbers.” Only in a few places 
like Detroit are big dernonstra- 
tions still held, Nevér-the-less, the 
spiirt of Labor Day still lives on| ing 25 cent an hour pay hike. 
in the ranks of organized workers, | 1, workers, members of 
The present day struggles of the Rubber Workers Union, at Congo- 
trade union movement, in the/Jeum-Nairn in —_ and Trenton, 

al as well jas: the economic] returned to work. :endin banlgyoterfe 
d,,-attest: to, the fact that the|strike with 1 an-hour p 
itau  waditions Of labor et hike pl ae Donia 


_ trust in current years. Their demand for a Congressional investiga- 
tion of the price rise conspiracy of the steel trust hit the bulls eye. 
The steel moguls were sensitive to the spotlight being focused on 
their great profit steal, and they sensed a growing public opinion 
not too sympathetic and friendly to them. They decided to make sub- 
stantial concessions. and beat a hasty, partial retreat. 

Finally; it should be lost sight of, that steel workers as a 
rule have a good deal of-sympathy among the public at large be- 
cause of the prevalent knowledge that working in the steel mills 

is a back breaking profession, 'and.the desire to get a little more 

in the pay envelope is only fair and just. That too the trust was 
aware of, © Negro GI was the first American 
Rp ay to say, in the light of the above factors, that the steel sentenced to death since British. 


cal it ol at wl tm every avec’ what! seat yf fay 


4» ; 


by a — the na — had 
en judge ty of Slaying a 
young Englishman and was sched- 
uled for execution Aug. 9. 
New evidence, proving the 
dead man had died-as a result of 
antibiotics administered him in a 
Py ital, led to the court’s decision. 
octor at the hospital contacted 
y Ast authorities and testified 
at the new trial given Jordan. The 


Okay Stevenson-Kefauver Ticket 


AFL-CIO Leaders Plan 


Active Election Drive 


Special te The Worker 


EDITION 


Wake: 


Reentered as second class matter Oct. 2 1941, at the poo FOREST PARK, Pa.—The merged labor movement will organize 
* @ffice at New York, N. ¥., under the cot of March 3, 1019 an aggressive election campaign this year On issues, on congressional 


Vol. XXI, No. 36 September 2, 1956) °and local candidates and also on the Presidential race. This is the pic- 
(16 Pages) Price 10° Cents| ture emerging from the meeting of the AFL-CIO executive council here, its Sheed 
since the merger last December. The council, after an all-day debate, voted to recom- 


mend endorsement of the Stevenson-Kefauver ticket to the AFL-CIO general board 
which is scheduled to meet in 
Chicago, Sept. 12. The board 
has about 140 members and in- 


—_* 


A Great Fighter 


Sends Us His 
Last Testament 


[This letter from Alfred Wag- 
enknecht, veteran fighter for a 
Socialist America was printed in 
the Daily Worker Aug. 22, four 
days betore his death. He en- 
closed $50. It is the last political 
testament of a great fighter. 


° ° 


CHICAGO. 
Editor, Daily Worker: 


There is some lamenting like 
“I worked 10 years in the Party 
and look what I got!” There are 
those who, shocked, are stand- 
ing still as if a bit paralyzed. 
Others contribute to the discus- 
sion by writing, the thousands 
who read it and who gather in 
meetings for animated debates, 
and some of these just think 
and talk and talk and think. 


What is very essential at the 
moment is to do something. We 
meed to increase the influence 
and strength of our Party. Of 
course we face grave difficulties, 
must open our minds to new 
conceptions regarding the years. 
But this does not mean we 
should lie down and die. It 
means we need to give more of 
ourselves than ever before. In 
the course of correcting mis- 
takes we must simultaneously 
engage in struggle and main- 
tain and strengthen our instru- 
ments. of struggle. 


There are no stop signals on 
the road to Socialism. As mat- 
ters stand today what we have 
is acceleration, gathering mo- 
memtum. You have given a 
hand to get what we have got- 
ten down the years, and no mat- 
ter how much you may grieve 
about shortcomings you helped 
humanity to arrive at the ad- 
vanced position it is in today, 
phenomenally strong, driving 
forward to the new world. If 
you do not believe this, or do 
not have it constantly in mind 
, (and the two are twins), if you 

are not stimulated by the 900 
millions of workers and _ allies, 
all bound for one goal, then you 
are indeed ailing. 

I have given 55 years to our 
movement. The difference be- 
tween what we had in 1900 and 
today is stupendous, It strains 
my thinking to adequately con- 
ceive the gigantic step ahead 
that. has been made. Our first 
responsibility is to march for- 
_ ward not to stop or hesitate. Be- 

sides clearing the decks in stor- 
my weather we still have to 
head for our port. ° 

And who can think of arriv- 
‘ing at the point we are headed 
for without the help of the 
Daily Worker and The Worker. 
When we say “do something” to 
lessen the distance to our goal, 
then do something, and some- 
pier more for the papers, and 
quick! 


Here am I at 75, and wishin 


Assignment: USA 


“They All Love Him Now” 


An Anti-Communist Pays 


Tribute to a Communist 


By JOSEPH NORTH 


TO LABEL a man is to 
libel him, for no identifica- 
tion tag can be large enough 
to catch him in his fullness 
and in his variety. That 
came to mind 
as I read Eric 
Bentley's mov- 
ing tribute to 
his friend Ber- | 
told Brecht, the 


great Cerman § 
ramatist, best 2 
known in this § 
country toda 
for his oo 


“The Three 


-Pennvy Opera.” 


Bentley is the drama critic of the 
New Republic and: he mourned 
the passing of Brecht, “our lead- 
ing dramatist,” who was, Bentley 
writes, “the most fascinating man 
I have ever met.” 


I was especially struck by the 
critic’s sentence: “He was a Com- 
munist, and I am anti-Commu- 
nist, but I do not think people 
on my side have understood him 
very well.” That, and Bentley’s 
satisfaction that “the friendship 
was given precedence over the 
enmity.” 7 

It is my notion that people 
on Bentley's side never under- 
stood Brecht very well because 
too many people in today’s world 


member what Eugene V. Debs 
said: “The heart of a revolution- 
ary Socialist never beats a re- 
treat.” 
_ A, WAGENKNECHT. 
_— may be forwarded to 
Lv Committee for a 


, Room ‘800, 35° E, © 
is'st, New York 3, NY) janes 


don intellectual and moral blink- 
ers instinctively when they hear 
that a man is a Communist. 

It is one of the many evil 
fruits of the shibboleth which 
says a believer in socialism is 
somehow a creature of a differ- 
ent breed, and they look upon 
him much as Cotton. Mather 
must have scanned the face of a 
Salem housewife accused of 
witchcraft, conjecturing when 
she last communed with Beel- 
zebub. 

a 


IT SPEAKS well, indeed, of 
Bentley. that he can judge Brecht 
as he does. He told how Brecht 
played © ‘a large, perhaps inordi- 
nate” part in his life and de- 
scribed his last conversation with 
the German just two months ago, 
after Brecht had had a heart at- 
tack. 

“We talked of this and that— 
of Louis Armstrong singing the 


oe . —— 


LTT TTR 


Moritat”—that dolefully haunting 
melody from Brecht’s Three 
Penny Opera which you may by 
now have heard over the radio. 
Bentley spoke of hy Fair Lady” 
as a possibility for the East Ber- 
lin theatre ees directed. 
AND he described Brecht ris- 
ing from his chair, despite his 
weakness, “and with all the cor- 
rect, very German and bourgeois 
raciousness that was essentially 
his to shake me by the hand.” 
Bentley cannot forget, he says, 
that when he told Brecht how 
George Bernard Shaw's plays 
were being edited and cut now 
that he was dead, Brecht said, 
smiling, “One must never die.” 
But Brecht is dead today, and 
one of his many splendid works 
lives on in the Theatre de Lys 
downtown where Mac the Knife 
has been legen these 
many mon 
praising the playwright whom he 
deems the world’s best. Ard; 
simultaneously, wondering how 
his friend could have been a 
Communist, 


* 

IT WAS good that the anti- 
Communist personally knew the 
Communist in the flesh, knew 
him as well as his works: No 


(Continued on Page 13) 
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Labor Day in Detroit 
Georgia Prison Inferno 
Ike, Adlai and Cold War 


Communists Call Convention” 


—See Page 2 


| —See Page 3 


—See vente 


“Walsh, stage-hands; 


And Bentley is. 


~See Page 4 


cludes the heads of all affiliated 
unions plus the council members. 


Two votes were taken by the 
council on endorsement. The 
first test was on whether. the 
AFL-CIO. should approve any 
ticket at all. The balloting on 
this key issue, which caused 
most of the debate, resulted in 
14 of the 24 council members 
present voting for endorsement; 
8 voting against; and 2 abstain- 
ng. 

After this question was clear- 
ed there was a second vote on 
whether to endorse Stevenson 
and Kefauver. On this, three 
council members shifted. The 
tally was 17 members for, 2 
against; 2 abstaining. 

George Meany ‘and William 
Schnitzler, president and secre- 
tary-treasurer of the AFL-CIO, 


were the two abstainers on both . 


votes. 
x 


THOSE WHO voted to faver © 


endorsement of a 
Walter Reuther, 
auto; Emil Rieve, textile; Wil- 
liam C. Doherty, letter-carriers; 
Jacob Potofsky, men’s clothing: 
James B. Carey, edectrical; David 
Dubinsky, ladies garment; Jo- 
seph Curran, maritime, George 
Harrison, railway clerks; Wil- 
liam C. Birthright, barbers; L. S. 
Buckmaster, rubber; Joseph D. 
Keenan, electrical: Richard F. 
and David 
McDonald, steelworkers. 
against. arfy endorse- 
A. Philip Ran- 
Harry 
William 


a polic, ol 
ticket were: 


Those 
ment at all were: 
dolph, pullman _ porters; 
C. Bates, bricklayers; 
a McFetridge, 
ice; Dave Beck, teamsters; 
Maurice A. Hutcheson, carpen- 
ters; Herman Winter, bakers: 
James C. Petrillo, musicians; and 
Charles MacGowan, _ boiler- 
makers. 

When the second tally was 
taken on whether to approve 
the ‘Stevenson - Kefauver ticket, 
MacGowan, Winter and Petrillo 
moved over to vote this time 
with the majority. 

Meany, in a press conference, 
indicated that approval. of the 
Stevensan - Kefauver ticket did 
not mean tying labor to the 
Democratic Party itself, 

* 

RANDOLPH, in his two nay 
votes, was apparently influenced 
by dissatisfaction with the civil 
rights stand of the Democratic 
Party. The others who opposed 
any endorsement at all report- 
edly inclided ‘several who favor 


Stevenson and Kefauver but felt” 


labor should avoid a_ partisan 
stand; several who are pro- 
Republican; and others who 
wanted to avoid a pro-Demo- 
vratic position in view of the 


-anti-labor role of Rep. Graham 


Barden. Dixiecrat who. heads the 
House Labor Committee, and of 
others like him. 

A report of the AFL-CIO 
Committee on Political Educa- 
tion outlined an all-out labor 
drive to register ali unionists and 
their families, and to 
friendly Congressmen, Senators 
and local legislators, COPE aims 
to raise a war chest of at we 
$5,000,000 for the e 
cording 
COPE co-director. 

The. AFL-CIO Committee Oa 


(Continued on Page 2) iit 
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By WILLIAM ALLAN 
DETROIT. — 


see over 100,000 workers, Negro 
and white, men and women, march 
past waving a sea of slogans that 
cover demands for peaceful use of 
the atém, full backing for the 
U. S. Supreme Court decision on 
desegregation, increased jobless 
payments to Michigan 230,000 idle, 
and for the defeat of the General 
Motors choice of candidates, Eisen- 


STEVENSON 


hower-Nixon nationally and Mayor 
Cobo for Governor in Michigan 
In other. towns and cities of 


Michigan the workers will mareh) 


on Labor Day, hold meetings, 
have. picnics, where speakers will 
tell of the history of this day and 


where labor has to go from here. 


I THE WEEK 


Stevenson will speak at some of 
these besides speaking to the mul- 
titude in Detroit's historic Cadillac 
Square. 


On the platform will be AFL| 


and CIO unionists, together with 
Negro and farm leaders and New 
Deal forces, the coalition that seek: 
to return the ways and programs of 
the New Deal. 

* 


A TREMENDOUS DRIVE is 
opening here led™by the giant cor- 
porations, sailed the Big 
Three of auto, General Motors. 
Ford, and Chrysler to capture the 
state govergment and legislature. 

C. E. Wilson, former president 
of GM and of “bird-dog” ill-fame, 
has high praise for Cobo and 


Adlai to ' 
Day in 


The great power and strength of organiz- 
ed labor, marching on Labor Day for its demands, will be 
von display here Sept. 3 and watching it from the reviewing 
stand will be Adlai Stevenson, Democratic candidate for 
President. This is significant from the viewpoint that he will 


1iState Senate, are 13 ———— 


, SUNDAY 2, 1956 


liew Great 
troit 


characterizes the administration of 
Governor Sherwin Williams as a 
“concentration of stupidity” which 
“should be cleaned out.” 

Thé Williams administration 
which has been backed by labor 
and the Negroes and’ poor farmers 
has been battling against corpora- 
tion stooges in the legislature ever 
since Williams became governor. 

The lineup in the House of Rep- 
resentatives is 51 labor - backed 
Democrats (7 of whom are Ne- 
groes) to 59 Republicans. In the 


Senators to 23 GOPers. Labor has 
been able on some issues such as 
FEPC to win some young Repub- 
licans to vote with them. 

This election, Nov. 2, may re- 
turn a progressive majority in the 
House, which could mean a good 
chance for labor and the people's 
legislative program to get through.| being menaced by “the counter-; 

That program includes higher revolutionary forces of Communist 
unemployment benefits, improved | imperialism.” 
workmen's compensation, lower * 
taxes for the consumer, higher} SPEAKERS here Labor Day, in- 
taxes for the corporations, im-/¢}iding Reuther are expected to 
proved FEPC, aid to the farmers,| hit hard and heavy at the Chicago 
elimination of anti-labor, strike- compromise plank in the Demo- 
breaking laws. cratic platform on civil rights. 


liberties by repeating in a Labor 
Day statement. the McCarthyite| 
falsehoods About the “free world” 


: 


| possibility of this happening. 


No wonder C. E. Wilson wants| Widespread criticism among labor 
Lansing cleaned out, as he sees wea and Negro leaders and rank and 
filers has been prevalent here since 

* the convention. Reuther who 

UAW ~- PRESIDENT. Walter|fought hard for putting the, Su- 
Reuther has added another! preme Court decision and. imple- 


thought: ‘mentation of it into the Democrat's 
| “Now in the eleventh year of the! platform, is expected to bear down 
‘Atomic Age, an effective U. S.| heavily on this. 
foreign edliey aimed at establish-} Thousands of banners will. call] 
‘ing peace and disarmament de-|for outright repeal of the Taft- 
'pends upon maintaining full pro-| Hartley Act, for building of schools: 
duction and full employment.” and housing. Michigan’s labor U.S. | 
| On civil rights, Reuther says, Senator Pat McNamara will speak| 
‘labor betrays its rights to Jeader-|0n this aspect of labor's demands 
‘ship when the* protection -of the! in the 1956 elections. 
Bill of Rights is denied to a mi-| Thus Michigan’s Labor Day! 
‘nority condemned to second -class} parades are a dress rehearsal and| 
citizenship by both political par-| mobilization for the work of a mil- 
ties acting in collusion. And de-| lion unionists and their friends and 
fiance of the highest. court of the) families this year, in the decisive 
and goes on, denial of the right} 1956 election. 
to vote by trickery, by economic; Adlai-Stevenson couldn't have 
boycott and by violence ranging up| picked a better day and a better 
to murders that go unpunished. place to kick off in a big way the 
He lessens the impact of this! campaign to oust the Cadillac Cab- 
indictment of reaction’s McCarthy-/ inet and its grip on the lives and 
ite attack on peoples rights and'future of the American people. 


| 


—— 


IN OL 
© Cost of Living 


| e Packingheuse Votes Strike 


' JHE COST of living set a 
record high for July for the sec- 
ond straight month, the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics reports. An 
even higher.mark for August is 
predicted. Walter Reuther of the 
Auto Workers pressed labor’s de- 
mand for a government investiga- 
tion of prices and profiteering. 

| + 

STRIKE votes have been au- 
house Workers and Amalgamat- 
ed Meat Cutters as negotiation 
for new. contracts with the big 
employers got nowhere. Contract 

expiration date is Sept. 1. 

| * | 
THE United Steelworkers and 
Reynolds Metal Co, settled the 
26-day strike at niné plants, help- 
ed by the Federal Mediation 


o 


THE RISE in the cost of liv- 


ing will increase auto workers’ 


ABOR AFFAIRS 
at Peak 


employed in Michigan whose un- 
employment benefits were not 
improved by a hostile GOP legis- 
lature. 

* 


ADLAI STEVENSON will star 
as the main speaker at the an- 


AIRPLANES increasingly 
dominate major military 
“sigh in the $40 bil- 
ion annual ‘arms. budget. 
Congress this year voted 
more funds for bombers than 
Defense Secretary Wilson had 
asked for: And 7 of the 10 top 
“defense” contract recipients in 
1955 were aircraft companies. 

Democratic Senators Syming- 
ton (Mo) and Jackson (Wash), 
have headed the airpower clique 
in Congress. Men of this type are 
responsible for the contradictory 
character of the foreign policy 
section of the Democratic Party 
platform. : 

Is this merely misguided pa- 
triotism—or is it part of the con- 
nections between politicians and 
profits? 

Some light on this question 
is shed by the hearings on “Air- 


- craft Production Costs and Prof- 


its,” held by a House Armed 
Services sub-committee last Fe- 
bruary and March, but published 
this summer along with a report 
with the same title. 


The hearings brought out the 
fabulous rise in aircraft company 
profits in recent years. North 
American Aviation’s profits be- 


- fore taxes rose from $15 million 


in 1951, during the Korean war 
to $68 million in 1955, its. profits 
after taxes from $6 million to 
$32 million. 

The return on net worth, or 
investment, of this duPont-in- 

concern reached 83 
percent before taxes, and 39.5 
percent after taxes, in 1955. Net 
worth in this calculation includes 
reinvested profits. When North 
American was unscrambled from 
General Motors’ aviation prop- 
erties in 1935, the original paid- 
in capital was only $6.4 million. 
So the ownerg, made after taxes 
in 1955 approximately 5 times 
their original investment! 

* 

THE TRICK is that the govy- 
ernment puts up most of the 
capital with the people’s tax 
money, while the aircraft com- 
panies gef all the profits. The 
government has turned over. to 
North American facilities worth 
$95 million, as compared with 
North American’s own plant and 
equipment. worth $24 million. 
Boeing Airplane Co., the main 
producer of heavy bombers, uses 
rent-free government plant worth 
$150 million, or six times its own 
facilities’ account ‘of $25 million. 
Most of the working capital, 
needed for inventories - and 
wages, is also advanced by the 
government in the form of 
progress’ payments” on work 


in process. (See our September 
Economic Notes) | 
The investigating Congress- 
men didn’t have much success 
in getting at the bottom of the — 
hidden profits not shown ih the 
reports. But they published rec- 
ords indicating that these must 
be enormous. On one B-52 me 
tract the Boeing company spent 
$98 million for labor—including 
engineering, development, tool- 


‘ing and production labor—and 


charged the government for 
$138 million on “overhead” ac- 
counts. 

In the typical contract, manu- 
facturing “overhead” alone ex- 
ceeded the entire cost of labor, 
direct and indirect, Who can tell 
how much of this “overhead” 
flows into the- pockets of the in- 
siders controlling the aircraft 
companies? 

e generals who inflate air- 
craft requirements frequently 
end up on the manufacturer's 
payroll. Boeing, for example, 
which, incidentally, was the top 
“defense” contractor of all com- 
panies in all industries last year, 
maintains 67 former military of- 


ficers. 
- 7 


IN 1952, a high Air Force off- 
cial, General McNarney, resigned 


and within a short time became 


president of Consolidated Air- 
craft, now the Convair division — 
of General Dynamics Corp. He 
gets $100,000 yearly in salary 
and bonus, plus his retired pay 
from the Air Force. Rep. F. E. 
Hebert (D-La), chairman of the 
investigating committee, showed 
that while in influential Air force 
and Defense Department posts, 
McNarney had been a consistent | 
advocate of the B-36,. Consoili- 
dated’s heavy bomber, in the 
Pentagon conflicts over this 
model. The B-36, incidentally, 

roved an operative failure and 
fina been abandoned. 

The day after his retirement, 
McNarney received a “cryptic” 
telephone call asking if he was 
willing to go to work. He replied 
affirmatively, and was told: 
“Well, when you get to San 
Diego, would you call this num- 
ber? It was -an Indio number. 
Not being too dumb, I could 
pretty well determine where the 
call—who was calling.” 

The call was from William S.~ 
Symington, who has been Secre- 
tary of the Air Force at the 
time of the B-36 contract, and 
later became Senator. (He had 
been an aireraft manufacturer 
himself during World War II). 
After a second Symington phone 
call, McNarney dutifully went to 
see Wall Street financier Floyd 

(Continued on Page 13) 


nual Labor Day celebration Sept. 
3 in Detroit. The AFL-CIO will 
sponsor the event and several 
hundred thousand unionists and 
others are expected to turn up. 


— ; 
STRIKE ballots for members 
of the non-operating unions on 
the nation’s railroads are due to 
be returned no later than Sept. 


. 7. The companies want to cut 


wages, while the unions seek a 
25-cent wage increase. About 
750,000 w are affected, in- 
cluding the shop crafts, tele- 


et : clerks, maintenance 


+ (jas 
EIGHT thousand of the 10,- 
000 Packard Division employes 
of the Studebaker-Packard Corp. 
_will probably’ not be called back: - 
to work under- the deal- where- 
by Curtiss-Wright , saved: 


» §-P from bankruptcy. UAW" 


vis fighting for the ‘jobs, of these 
1 Te Dedlsel SOs6e) i 


workers. 


PRESIDENT Eisenhower's ap- 
pointees on the National Labor 
Relations Board have rewritten 
the Taft-Hartley Act to give it a 
still greater “ anti- 
ion’ bias, it was charged by 
Sen. Wayne Morse (D-Ore). 

* 

THE Communications Work- 
ers Union and Western Electric 
Co. came to an agreement on a 
new one-year contract for the 18,- 
‘000 telephone installers provid- 
ing for a general wage hoost of 
eight to 12 cents an hour, more 
holidays, and other gains. The 
old pact expired Aug. 18 but no - 
strike was called while talks 
went on. . 


THE North Carolina Federa- 
tion of Labor put an end to any 


‘) -(Continted d'‘on Page 13)° > 


i fant 


‘ unemplo 


strongly against .crooks 


dnmeodiote ‘hopes for; tatewile | 


Labor to Press Issues 


(Continued from Page 1) 


Political Education gave Sen. 
Estes Kefauver top honors in a 


- comparison of his voting record 


with that of Richard M. Nixon, 
COPE noted thatthe Democratic 
and Republican Vice-presidential 
nominees served together in the 
House and Senate for several 
years. , 

The issues covered include 
Taft-Hartley,. minimum wage, 


social security, taxes and others. 
ANTI-RACKETEERING 


In another far-reaching action, 
the AFL-CIO. council: hit out 
in. the 

labor movement. | 


pay, public housing, | 


union welfare funds. 

Two other unions were in- 
formed by the council that they 
were under formal investigation. 
They are the Laundry Workers 
International Union, with 72,- 
000 members; and the Allied In- 
dustrial Workers, with 73,000 
members (formerly the old AFL 
United Auto Workers). : 

These unions were, according 
to the.report.of the Ethical Prac- 
tices Committee, “dominated, 
controlled or substantially in- . 


fluenced in .the conduct of its 


affairs by corrupt influences.” 
Officials of alJl-three unions 
were before the. Senate Subcom- 
mittee on “Welfare and Pension 
earlier this. year. George 


vod gaia y whens 


poe. corruption in the 
aundry union and was submit- 


ted -to the Dept.. of Justice and 
‘ local . . 


ys, but so 
have been 


? 
> 
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Phila. UJ >. ts > ¢ : | Was Started in Philadelphia 
nHionis | onspiracy _ "Jt ws fitting that the first labor party was formed in Phila- + 
| : « delphia where the ‘first strikes in American history had taken place 


(carpenters in 1791 and shoémakers in 1799). 


Char es h Un- Americans in 180 5 It was here that the first labor paper—the Mechanics Free 
; Fress—had been published und a city central labor body organ- 
a ized. It was this labor body—the Mechanics Union of Trade As- . 
By JOSEPH POSNER bers of the union if he didn't join)the Recorder, “for it puts an end] sociations—which took. initial steps to organize the workers of a 
PHILADELPHIA.—At the Un- ithe union. His proof? “They|to these associations which have} Philadelphia for independent political action. 
American Committee hearing in threatened to do it. Not to my face, been so prejudicial to the success- > + : 
the Federal courthousé a few|but according to what I under-|ful enterprise of the capitalist in AT A MEETING. of this body in May, 1828, the question of 
stood.” Then, as if realizing the|the western country.” legislation to establish a 10-hour day in the city and to remedy 


weeks. ago some Observers had a} St ) 
that prosecutor needed something more * other grievances of the working class was hotly discussed. 


feeli democracy was goin 
soma the drain as hey aa tee than fancy, he added: “They have} ANYONE FAMILIAR with the The Association decided to call on its constitutent unions to 
Congressman Francis Walter justi-| broken my windows with potatoes.| way employers are now using sedi-| voice their opinions on the question of nominating candidates to 


fied blacklisting of workers like} They have abused me.” tion acts to hang on to their mis-| “represent the interest of the working classes in the coming elec- 
Gale Sondegaard in the entertain-| The attorney for the workers named “right-to-work” laws will) tions for city council and state legislature. 
ment industry. was Caesar Rodney, soon .to be-|»0t miss the similarity between the) — Taking action at once the Association adopted a by-law, pro- 

To the pessimistic ones, a review | Come attorney general in Président] Prosecution of the Steve Nelsons viding. for nominations for the fall elections, It called four meet- 
on thif'.iabor Day of some Penn-| Thomas Jefferson’s cabinet. and Jim Dolsens and Joe Roberts) ings in Philadelphia, to which all were invited ‘without respect 
syivenia Bitory should’ act as a * _|today, and these trials of the last} to party or sectional, names. ps 
tonic. For it is a fact—most-reas-| BUT THE WORKERS carried/century. — Although mest~of the delegates to. these conventions were 
seule that 150 years ago there|on an additional defense through| But it will also be noted that in| workirgmei no wage earners were nominated on the Working 
were other reactionarjes—then call-|2ppealing to public opinion. An the Democratic convention just} Men's Ticket, due largely to the fact that property qualifications 
ST todas who hed similar ticle in “Aurora”—the Jeffersonian| held in Cheago a bloc of labor| existed for all offices. ‘ 
evil designs for halting the march/€wspaper—signed by James Gheg-| egates was instrumental in hav- ‘ WORKING MEN’ did cs laiadeel: watt Vy 
of semen. and failed. an and George Keamer, officers of ing @ plank adopted in the elec- THE WORKING MEN'S candidates were placed on both the 

a the shoemakers union (then called “as! platform bs abolish these ogg are a Federalist tickets after they had been nominated 
PE, ye rai ety Jared: | right-to-work” laws. y the workingmen. 

ON NOVEMBER, 1805, eight) eee HL miei This status attained by the mod- The results of the election revealed that better organization 
shoemakers were being tried in . +h oT F labo a be| crn labor movement might well be} was needed before a workingman’s ticket could carry the day. 
Philadelphia on charges of forming nee’ at apap o . . beled|'taced back to the early 1800’s,) As a consequence there arose permanent gen clubs in and 
a combination and conspiracy to} Converted into a i 3 a] when New York -printers on strike| around the city to aid in the election of public officials. 
raise wages. with the same reproac “a a x received a message from the ‘ha- The workingmen’s movement faced a well-organized attack 
Under the cloak of the word/% 4esign against the freedom o rassed Philadelphia Typographical} from the newspapers during the 1830 campaign. Charges of “anti- 

d the nation, the prospect is a very Union: “Persevere in your laudable: religious,’ “infidelity,” and “agrarian” were hurled at the move- 


Wig ei the prosecutor oul ‘sad one for Pennsylvania. ... 
ask for a conviction even though struggle, and remember that no| ment. 


none of these workers: had com-| ~What we ee es = great struggle was ever yet attained “2 4: 3 
mitted any act that is ordinarly re- appeal concluded, 1 inform t without danger and difficulty.” FRANCES WRIGHT, the -militant champion of women's 
arded as a crime. In this case, the| Public of our conduct, and will Such are the lessons ‘of history) rights—who advocated tne abolition of slavery and separation of 
+ st woe had to defend them-|Show that under whatever pre-| .},;.4, nourish many Pennsylvan- church and state—was credited with being the ideological parent 


selves against these two charges: | tenses the thing is done, the name! ians today, and which the Con-| Of the wozskingmen’s movement. ee 
(1) They were unpatriotic. Proof? of freedom is but a shadow, if for gressmen Walters and their Un- The campaign of lies had its effect. However, the Association 
If they won a wage raise they | doing me the laws of our sys a American Committees would de-| ticket received approximately 1,000 votes for its candidates. In 
) try authorize . .. we are to clare “seditious” and a “conspir-| Northern Liberties, a suburb of Philadelphia, eight commissioners 
would force industries to move Out} ee ia i eS ‘ pir os sae 
re 


of Philadelphia. | derers. oe »” | “pe ; 
(2) They were foreigners, who alor : found! ‘ 
(the jury was _ rather than may Re faed $8 ers There! ' nificant ven i? Hesiery Unien 
“submit to the laws of the coun-| were no workers on the jury. | 
. jury Baeks Rhodes 


try,” were. seeking to “alter them! 
READING, Pa. — Branch 10 of 


; ” 
j acy, 


according to their own whim or! EMPLOYERS and the aieatal The Hi : 
Caprice.” used -the decision to obtain verdicts | istory CRnNSY cng ithe American Federation of Hosiery 


As might be expected in cases | in other conspisacy cases that were | Diicinlciem Vials: dabididertn 1 vinaaeuniditie 
of this kind, the evidence was sup-|to follow. ASIDE FRO. : , we , 
plied by witnesses who were paid; During a Pittsurgh trial in 1815,| pe - a 2 oh ars jwentioned r the ‘articles ase this | Congressman George M. Rhodes of 

>| page telling of the shoemakers’ conspiracy trials and establishment | phic district for reelection. It is also 


to say what was needed to convict.|also of shoemakers, a newspaper iP ag WARE eH vies : : 
The first witness the prosecution| there — the Recorder — openly ad-| “' “€ firs ' abor party, the following list some of the more im- backing the rest of the Democratic 
re on the stand was a self-con-| mitted that these conspiracy trials portant in the history of our state. ‘ticket in this area who had won the 


ok a labor spy named _ meant to jail people for their | bob 1s spelen sesso in ie ponsitin Philadelphia | previous it edereent ik the ieonl 
Another witness—Anthony Ben-|; “The verdict of the jury is most ri acs ag cd pa arora: sat + i aes _ |AFL-CIO Committee for Political 
nett—testified that he had been|important to* the manufacturing’ alia ee a ee 
threatened with death by mem-'intefests of the community,” said Schuylkill County (1642). | 
: STRIKE OF 5,000 GIRLS and young women closed down | 


the cotton mills in Pittsburgh and Allegheny City (now part of |. ) 
Pittsburgh). They were getting $2.50 for a 72-hour work week Say s Seuth Is 


: (1845). . 
Ke A) [ On e Lab OF MOLDERS UNION-—the first organized on a national scale— Civil Righis Key 
i adieeeniaaiall | HARRISBURG, Pa. — Pennsyl- 


formed in Pittsburgh, with William H. Sylvis as president (1863). 
That year he made the first countrywide union organizing tour | vania cannot solve the problem of 


Uneasy Truee Prevails at Lester wisi Bm a om : cain - celeitieas a discrimination against Negro work- 
| NIGHTS OF organized a iladelphia by the gar- | a 
Piant of the Westinghouse Corp. ment cutters ( Le. : ge ; wrigty clhrubeshtp so 
LESTER, Pa.—An uneasy truce)for the time off the job. NATIONAL LABOR UNION Convention. in Philadelphia cording to Elliott M. Shirk pe 3 
continues ‘to prevail here in the} THE UNION agreed that its; hears appeal by delegate Isaac Myers, representing the Colored a é i 
huge Westinghouse plant between| members could jot down the elaps- Caulkers Trade Union Society, for Negro-white labor unity (1869). ve director of the 4 ennsylvania 
“MOLLY MAGUIRE’S” {9 anthracite mine leaders sentenced | Fair Employment Practice Commis- 


its recently returned employes andjed job time on their work cards | 
the management. Somewhat over while the corporation promised it} to be hanged. on framed-up charges of strike violence (1876-7). sion in an address to the Rotary 


half of 6,000 workers have|would not measure the day work BATTLE OF THE ROUNDHOUSE at Pittsburgh where mili-  Clyb. : 
returned to their jobs to date. _ {by such job time reports. tiamen kilied 20 men, women and children of strikers in the first\. The prablem in this state of se- 
Re this deepseated dis- The employes will transfer the} national railroad. strike ‘ (1877). | i i ee 
wie“ of “peggy a the| “measured-time” figures (which are GRELNBACK-LABOR PARTY congressional candidates isolled (SS *O MnOneS ‘ i a 
the yx 25 "1 yr tags snipe hers sso Ta ay Soenneny experts for! un a vote of approximately 100,000, a seventh of the total state | fair employment is, he said, “neg- 
sagleh ile Wine seubile ea thsirla Se alaate ieed ae Giken’| Ve. (1878). |ligible” compared to what it is in 
k cards and time reports. An.|This will be done “solely for the| ,_MERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR formed in  Pitts- | most states 
other 700 joined the walkout the|technical convenience of manage- ‘na 7 enced tie U 3 Bary one  ( + gage Trades and La- | Unless civil rights can be assured 
following day. All were given| ment.” . pe staegniallle, Ses vege 3 <t : , minority groups throughout the 
three-day disciplinary suspensions.| The work cards register the vari-| BATTLE OF HOMESTEAD~between 300 Pinkerton detec- | world, it was his opinion that “pres- 
Settlement of the dispute after ajous jobs during the day assigned| ‘ives imported by the Carnegie Steel Co. and striking steel work-' | ont tensions and conflicts will rise 
whole A of negotiations between|a gg’ by his weer and the ma ty re rs and three Pinkerton men killed. Pat Cush was | +5 4 more serious pitch.” 
Efiner Local : time each takes to perform. er t, declared 
fici Persistent efforts - the Westing- LEAGUE OF COLORED Mechanics: formed in Philadelphia . Thane ge Bye ly self- 
work_of the thousand men in-jhouse. to force acceptance of its} 1897). | Heat ate : ee RE a The Ameditan Ne- 
volved. Westinghouse rescinded estimates of the time réquired to FIRST NATIONWIDE STEEL STRIKE—Pennsylvania mills gro does not want to hold a ‘dual’ 
the = furloughs although} do.a job was a priricipal factor in} closed dowa—Fanny Sellers, UMWA organizer, killed (1919). ..- | citizenship much longer,” he warn- 
the will lose their wages’ the 299-day strike, “SAVE THE UNION” Committee movement in the Pennsyl- ‘| ed. 
Union Leeals Meet on Eleectio vania coalfields (1928). i oh eg Later in his talk he quoted as 
on EI ithe Keke wed DEMONSTRATIONS and marches on Harrisburg and Wash- | authoritative for Pennsylvania the 
ALLENTOWN, Pa. The or-| Labor's interest here in the elec-| ;,5i0p DC.. for relief, work, and social security, organized in state-sponsored investigation of a 
anized labor movement in Le-|tion is shown in the fact that there) p..... “ pi | : . at “yo. 
Figh iy at off ‘ite Reamer get dice Pennsylvania throughout the depression years (1930-5). few years ago which he said “re 
+ Mee the 5 eared a -ectivi- os bess crags a tpeehi|.  . STEELWORKERS ORGANIZING Comimttee (SWOC) or- {vealed that mine out of every 10 
’ ps te adting notably ald ta te cit ganized at Pittsburgh (1936) and two years later (1938) Congress (Negro applicants for jobs) were 
undér a call by the State pat cr Industrial Organizations (CIO) established also in Pittsburgh, | discriminated against. eke 
cratic Committee as regular Dem- | He did not explain the apparent 
atic Party, workers; plants are | contradiction between this estimate 
ain | ‘land his own juc.gment of the com- 
: | {parative “negligibility”, of the 
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Pittsburgh Daily O Ban 
Ban 


On Reporters Visiting China, 
On Newsmen’s Visits To China 
Wrong, Says Pittsburgh Post- Ga-l Covernmnant ‘policy 
3 munist China,” the newspaper 


-zette. ’ 
PITTSBURGH.—“Despite Pres-| comments: 

ident Eisenhower's endorsement of] “This attitude displays a mistak- 

en conception of the role of a free 


the State Department ban against 
visits to Red China by American hatin agent gre te 
instrument of Government policy|"estriction on the right of the peo- 


newsmen, we still think the policy 
is wrong,” declares the Post-Ga- 
but to gather and present informa-|P!e to know. ... 
tion ne even to criticize Govern-| “If a newspaper or news agency 


Teachers Federation Votes 
Against Segregated Uni 


PITTSBURGH.— In a grinding two-day debate over whether to enforce the provision 
of its constitution prohibiting establishment of locals based on race or color, the American 
Federation of Teachers 40th anniversary convention here voted by considerably over th 


required two-thirds to expel four ” eres 
all-white and four all-Negro units | 
in the South if they are not in- 
tegrated by the end.of next year. 
Meanwhile steps are to be taken 
to organize integrated locals in 
the four areas involved: Atlanta, 
Georgia; Fulton County, in which 
Atlanta is located; Chattanooga, 
Tenn., and New Orleans, La. 
About 3,000 teachers are involved. 
The decision upset an earlier 
vote which lacked the required 


A Pennsylvania Labor Paper 
Views the Two Conventions — sir! ior"sspuuson tye 


READING, Pa. — An editorial, than narrow, sectional ones, They} The division in the convention 
review of the Democratic and Re-| were chosen openly and freely in| was over how much time should 
publican national conventions by/democratic -traditions. And the be allowed for the segregated lo- 
NEW ERA, official organ of the| people liked it... . cals to become integrated. Spokes- 


sememeetnn Keystone Politics 


An editorial in the same paper 
a week before on this subject cori< 
cluded: ses be 

“According to the tradition of 
the free press in the United States, 
ie go where their search for 
information requires them to go, 
It isan unhappy day for a free 
press when the Government under 


which it should flourish im 
the tradition and is lashed cape 
critics for whom it should be set- 


ting an example.” 


does decide to ignore the State 
represen tative np piecuted. 1 Bn 
é. e 
dager swce from China, we believe 
the ‘Bil of Rights, siich rekbie 
, wh its 
abridgement of freedom of» the 
press and the deprivation of lib- 
erty without due process of law. 
A U.S, Circuit Court of Appeals 
has held that a passport is a mat- 
ter of natural inherent right.” 


‘ment policy if such criticism seems 
called for, 

“By its news barrier, the State 
Department is preventing Ameri- 
can correspondents from bringing 
back. first-hand fepx from a 
country which they have. not visit- 


ed for eight years. The ban is a 
form of censorship and a serious 
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‘and honored profession to take jobs 
they like less since they cannt af- 
ford to remain teachers.” 


He also proposed a civilian GI 
educational bill for a system of na- 
‘tional scholarships “to tap that 
enormous pool of hidden resources 
which is our young people.” 

The country is 300,000 short of 
qualified teachers, according to 
Megel. This, he said, “means that 
10,000,000 boys and girls are be- 
ing taught by teachers .with sub- 
standard qualifications. 

From 350,000 to 500,000 class- 

. ( - 
and Negro teachers sat in the same|'0o1ns ate nected 10 Mouse i 
room,” she commented. now ‘demanding their inherent 

Her stand was supported by | rights for a good education to fit 
AFT vice president F. Earl Mc-|them for life in this supersonic 
Ginness, Jr., who teaches mathe-| stomic age; he estimated. 
matics in the Wilmington, Del.,| Meio}: retninded: the deleasias 
schools. There has aera been that while about 10 percent of our 
anything else but integration in our national income in 1932 went for 
rams ve 73 _ yen: he stg schools, this year the percentage 

ero eal it ile had dropped to 5.7, or about half 
P aden _ fas much. 
AFT president Carl J. Megel in| jt was reported that the AFT 
his re rt to the delegates had de-| now has 410 locals in 40 states, 
clared: “We all know that the) with a total membership of around 
question of civil rights will not be}s¢ 999. About 700 delegates at- 
settled until all Americans attend) :..ded the convention. 


one integrated school system and 
‘Storm Centre’ 


the southern poll-tax is eliminated.” 
PHILADELPHIA.—Despite _ in- 


Joseph §S, Clark, Democratic 
timations by the Catholic Legion 


Senatorial candidate, urged that 

the union support a broad federal 
of Decency that it would picket the 
motion picture — Storm Centre — 


aid-to-education program propos- 

ed by Adlai Stevenson that would 
now showing at the Midtown 
Theatre (Chester Ave., above 


appropriate $50,000,00 yearly for 
Broad St.)—the film has been draw- 


increasing teachers’ salaries plus 
$400,000 annually for new hol 
construction. Clark said the teach- 
er shortage is because “Every day 
ing big crowds. As of this date 
no iets had appeared. 
the picture revoives around the 
effects, especially on the young 


more teachers leave a dedicated 
generation, of attempts to censor 


what books may be on the shelves 
ofa public library. Bette Dayis 
plays the key role of the conscien- 
tious librarian, who holds to the 
Jeffersonian tradition of our basic 
freedoms as expressed on the Bill 
of Rights. 

In a moment of weakness and 
confusion she yields to the demands 


of her school board that a book 


men for the white locals declared 
they would face the loss of their 
jobs should they favor integra- 
tion, 

Mrs. Veronica B. Hill, repre- 
senting the all-Negro 503-mem- 
ber local in New Orleans, answer- 
ed that if an integrated local was 
set up there “many Negi» teachers 
will join immediately. The white 
pe will also come in eventual- 
y. 

She said her Jocal had often 
solved common problems with the 
New Orleans white teachers. “The 
sky didn’t crack because white 
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new social security provision pay- 
ing benefits to totally disabled per- 
ona th Ge bas 

“Both Duff and Martin opposed 


it, 

“Duff, a phony liberal, showed 
his. true when he voted 
against this liberalization. He did 
so despite his candidacy for re- 


“This was in marked contrast 
with liberals in Congress who put 
human needs ahead of dollar 


hands, who no longer are concern- 
ed about fighting Herbert Hoover 
but who, under the capable guid- 
ance of Adlai Stevenson and Estes 
Kefauver, will formulate a pro- 
they recognize the will of the peo- wy | * 
ple they are trying to ‘boss. SS wotarigag former Mayor Joseph ee ONE of the silliest charges made 
tile efforts to JDlock Ketfauver, for| Clark, Democrat and = Senator by Duff is that “the Democrats are 
example, demonstrated this more|James Duff, Republican, over) going to have dollars when we (the 
than any other episode. who shall represent Pennsylvania, Republicans) won't have doughnuts 
have changed. Mr. Truman made) over the state campaign is sched-| as he is called by his familiars and 
a fatal error in political strategy all be Tentsin- ienenadiotaly . Ins, fact there is — to indicate they 
when he campaigned for Averill! ™ oe See ee will abandon him in this cam- 
Harriman... . Clark has already Ot a sigh San | Paign. 

“There is no doubt that the Re-| $904 licks while Duff was in 4 Republican state chairman 
George I. Bloom, a Grundy ad- 
herent, has gotten a few union 

ing to alibi away their big busi-|enson’s progr of a $50,000,000 
» ness ties. But the people are not wtere aera yeuy to 400.000 | 
being fooled... . teachers salaries plus a $400,000,-|. tex 
“A new Democratic Party cm-|000 annual appropriation for school ed peri vet lag  o Po hey 
erged from the grass roots in Chi-|construction together with an ex- ClO eet Berks County, deal- 
ing with his vote on the amend- 
STROUDSBURG, Pa. — Dave 
Beck and Maurice Hutchinson, 
presidents respectively of the In- 
ternational Brotherhood of Team- 
sters and United Brotherhood of 
Presidency. 
Both said there was no opposi- 
tion to individual unions, endorsing: 
candidates, after consulting their 
membership. Beck declared he ‘did 


eral “refreshing highlights” inj} 
Clark vs Duff Fight for U.S 
rk VS ight for U.o. 
gram ~te cope with modern-day 
problents. 
‘bosses 
“Third, Stevenson and Kefauver for the next six years in the U. S. this time, so far as cash is con- 
can run without re-fighting Harry ‘cerned.” The enormously wealthy 
+ publicans are afraid of the Steven- Francisco. : 
son-Kefauver slate. In-San Fran-| In his address to the American 
men to accept positions on “labor” 
committees fo rally support for 
cago. Its candidates represent/ tensive program of national scholar- 
broad national interests rather 
Carpenters, told a conference here 
Aug. 23 of building trades union 
not o separate endorsements 
by union officials of ical 


them. 

Senatorship Begins to Warm Up 

‘Second, political | v , 
Truman's campaign of 1948. Mag-| Senate, promises to become one) yfetjon tribe have always been 
cisco they_are deploring the refer- Federation of Teachers in Pitts- 
Eisenhower and Nixon, What 

No Endorsing of 
council leaders that they were op- 
or candidates. He felt this would 


~“First, the Democratic Party to-} 
learned to their sorrow that they By JAMES DOLSEN Not long ago Duff was advocating 
nificent as it was, that victory is|}of “no holds barred.” ‘heavy contributors to the war chest 
ences to. Ike’s health—thus refer-| burgh, Clark outlined Democratic 

many Pennsylvania workers think 
President, Urge 
posed to having the AFL-CIO as 
give union officials an opportunity 


ships. 
* 

PRESIDENT EISENHOWER 
had sent the convention his greet- 
ings and “hope” that there would 
be “vigorous implementation” of 
recommendations made some time 
ago at the White House Confer- 
ence on Education. The teachers— 
many from Pennsylvania — heard 
nothing from Duff who at the time 
was enjoying the $100,000 feed 
put up for the Republican conven- 
tion delegates by Governor Knight 
of California. 

Or that may have the day when 
the Pennsylvania Manufacturers 
Assn.—the Grundy-Pew outtit— 
picked up the check of the expen- 
sive luncheon for the Pennsylvania 
delegation. The PMA, as teachers 
e a state well know, has bitterly 
ou increasing appropriations 
for their salaries. | 

Forecasting Duff's tactics is his 
reference to Clark as a “sincere 


day is in new hands, younger 
remain “bosses” only as long as} py{I], ADELPHIA. — The fight! “shooting” Communists! 
now ancient history and times}; With the national conventions! of the “Red-hair from Carnegie,” 
ring to it, themselves—and are try-| Presidential candidate Adlai Stev- 
of Duff is expressed in the follow- 
Beck and Hutch. 
such endorse any candidate for the 
to learn how their pose fo 


as “that governor in short pants.” 


ments to the Social Security Act 

passed by the last Congress. 
“Pennsylvania's two reactionary 

Senators ran true ‘to form on the 


|this assistance badly!” 


values, For who can deny that. a 
totally disabled individual. who 
can't work if he wants to, needs 


entitled “The Communist Dream” 
should be discarded. Her subse- 
quent change of mind leads to a 


series of dramatic consequences, 


et a ee we 


HARRISBURG, Pa. — Effective 
Oct. 1, the present admittedly in- 


adequate allowances for food under 
the Public Assistance program are 
to be increased, according to Gov. 
Leader. A new federal law will en- 
able Pennsylvania to receive $400,- 
000 more monthly in relief sub- 
sidies. It will be applied on the 
food account. 

A maximum monthly increase of 
$3 will bring the allowance for one 
person to brog~t which is still a 
starvation diet. Two in one 
household will get $9 each; three 
$20.80 each, four, $20 each; five, 
$18.60 each. Six persons or more 
in the same household will be raised 


‘About! 240,000 ‘rel 


lefers will be 
benefitted by the raise |» 


LAST February Emory ~ T.) 
Bacon, United Steelworkers na- 
tional director of education and a 
member of the State Board of Pub- 
lic Assistance, revealed that oc- 
cording to the department's sta- 
tistics its relief clients were getting 
15 percent less than the minimum 
cost of living as determined by ‘its 


On, : 


Raise Inadequate Food Grants Inadequately 


“would in many instances be used 
to pay for sub-standard. shelter.” 

“The allowance grants are ex- 
tremely low. Pennsylvania must 
hang its head in shame when com- 
parison is made with sister states. 

“Unbelievable though it is, there 
are only seven states which spend = 


ouse of Repre- 
sentatives themselves cut some mil- 


allowances, althou 
crats in the State 
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